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I aM continually worried by a kind of dream which disturbs my peace 
of mind by day and by night, and which yet I cannot bring myself 
to believe is anything more than an ignorant and foolish dream, 
deluding me into the acceptance of half a truth as though that were 
as true as the whole. Call my dream a delusion if you will, but this 
is what it says to me with a cruel insistence. 

There is, says the voice in my dream, a great and dreadful law 
working through all the Universe and operating in the direction of 
glorifying mere bigness at the expense of littleness, so that the little 
is for ever being absorbed and consumed, even annihilated hy the 
huge. Moreover, this law prevails ‘in morals as well as mechanics,’ so 
to speak, insomuch that there are large souls that will swallow up small 
souls in the lapse of ages. And there are great personalities that 
represent a conglomerate of little personalities devouring the feebler 
individuals who will be taken up and turned to better account when 
they cease to be separate existences at all. 

My transcendental friends assure me that the Material Universe— 
that is the immense aggregate of worlds which are made of matter 
—so far from being infinite is demonstrably not infinite ; on the con- 
trary, that it is probably only one of many Universes, held in solution 
by the much more widely diffused something which is called Ether ; 
and that there was a time when Matter existed as a vast chaos whose 
constituent atoms were floating in this all-embracing Ether; each 
separate atom self-asserting and yet acting upon and being acted 
upon by the rest. Then the aforesaid atoms proceeded to combine and 
cohere into molecules; the molecules tended to grow into masses, 
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and the masses could not but associate into worlds. Thus too worlds 
were evolved into systems with central suns round which they moved 
in their orbits, while the suns supported themselves by feeding upon 
the vagrant refuse meteors, and occasionally devouring as their prey 
some unhappy little worldling which peradventure had been rejoicing 
in its prosperous independence. Thus the big from the beginning of 
time has always swallowed up the little, and so it will go on for ever 
and ever. 

Yes! And observe, moreover, what an object lesson this little 
proud planet of ours affords to all beholders! There were xons 
during which the living creatures upon its surface ran to Bigness. 
Monstrous saurians—mastodons—what not, here in our northern 
latitudes ; while down there on the distant Australian continent there 
grew up grim marsupial lions, voiceless, well-nigh brainless, but enor- 
mous, devouring gluttonously the lesser creatures, good only for filling 
the maws of their bigger brethren. Down in New Zealand there— 
think of the tremendous birds—Dinornis, Moas, what not ?—stalking 
even the terrified men that doubtless they put into their crops by the 
dozen. The same law—one is almost inclined to call it a grotesque 
law. And yet—and yet—and yet—somehow—another law came into 
force, correcting, counteracting, supplementing, the former law, till, 
lo! Bigness had to give way to something better. But about that 
other law this worrying dream of mine has told me nothing. Only 
sometimes my mind—in revolt against the tyranny of a lopsided 
theory— insists on asking itself: Who knows, while all this tyranny 
of the Big was going on—who knows, I say, how many worlds may 
have exploded into their initial molecules, or died off as our little 
moon did, starved, in fact, by mere cold ? 

‘Work it out into your next month’s article, Mr. Gigadibs!’ as 
Bishop Blougram says. 


No better illustration of the operation of this law that I speak of 
can be found than in the way in which money tends to increase in 
downright bulk—huge, unwieldy, portentous—till in our days the 
millionaires are not only becoming every year more numerous, but 
the colossal fortunes in the hands of private persons are assuming pro- 
portions which baffle our imaginations when we try to understand 
what they mean! Think of the stupendous accumulations of X. and 
Y. and Z, in England and America! Think of the late Baron Hirsch 
and his excellent lady having died the other day, possessed, between 
them, of upwards of twenty-four millions sterling ! 

Think of the absolute impossibility of any citizen of any nation 
upon earth being able to spend year after year the income of such a 
gigantic capital on any legitimate objects! What is to be the end 
of it? What is to come of it? This seems at any rate inevitable, 
namely that the value of mere money must go on decreasing, and 
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probably that such decrease, when once it begins, must go on by 
leaps and bounds. Already we observe that some of those precious 
objects which we call luxuries are fetching ever higher and higher 
prices. And yet, en revanche, the necessaries of life are getting 
cheaper and cheaper. Not only so, but there is one commodity 
which in the lifetime of men not yet old used to be regarded as the 
most certain and stable and immovable source of wealth—I mean 
the agricultural land of this country—has, during the last twenty 
years or so, immensely deteriorated in value, and is actually tending 
to become less and less a safe or desirable investment for capital. 
There are tens of thousands of acres—say hundreds of thousands— 
of land in England at this moment which may be bought for a sixth . 
of what they would have fetched twenty years ago. Nor is this all. 
The tillers of the soil who are employers of labour, after all that has 
been done for them by successive governments, declare that it is well 
nigh impossible to farm at a profit by working their land after the 
fashion of their fathers; and the tillers of the soil who are the 
working peasantry in receipt of wages show an increasing reluctance 
to remain ‘upon the land ;’ and that though a very large number 
acknowledge in so many words, and others are not careful to dispute 
the fact, that unskilled labour in the towns is little if at all more 
remunerative, and leaves little if at all more margin of profit 
which may be laid by than the wages now earned by the agri- 
cultural labourer. We have no horrible slums in the villages. We 
have no submerged tenth of vicious and degraded men and women. 
We don’t know what ragged children and starving shoeless families 
mean. Stop your bicycles when you will at the door of any Norfolk 
village school—you happy ones who roam over the length and 
breadth of the land now-a-days—go in and look at the bright, clean, 
joyous, and well-dressed children at their work, hear them sing, see 
them drawing, notice them at their play and listen to their speech in 
anger or in joy. Why, the rising generation of our village children 
have doubled the vocabulary of their grandfathers, and the words 
they have dropped and almost quite forgotten, so far from being any 
loss, constitute a clear gain. 

But when these children leave our schools they are unsettled, 
dissatisfied ; they will not stay in the old village homes. The girls 
find places in the towns as domestic servants, and come back to us 
for a few days’ holiday with the manners of gentlewomen (not merely 
lyedies), and become eloquent propagandists of the abominable doctrine 
that there is nothing like life in the towns. Their brothers believe 
them and look out with keen eyes for employment upon the railway, 
in the police force, in some town factory, anything except settling 
down upon the land. The farmers grumble, they tell you that it 
all comes of this high-flying education, they insist warmly and 
angrily that ‘you are educating the labouring class above their 
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station.’ If you mean by ‘station’ their present swrrowndings, the 
farmers are right after all. But our educational ‘forwards’ are 
ready with their remedy. ‘ Give them continuation classes,’ they cry ; 
‘provide night schools! Teach them shorthand! Try lantern 
slides !’ 

You do try these interesting experiments—especially the lantern 
slides—and yet it is plain that the response is languid, very dis- 
couragingly languid. The exodus from the villages goes on. The 
young fellows tire of being lectured and taught the methods of 
culture which you proclaim to be sovereign remedies to stir and 
vitalise the vis imertie of the bucolic mind. The County Councils 
are at their wits’ end to know what to do with the money at their 
disposal. There are whole districts which are tending to fall out of 
cultivation, and tending, too, to become mere deserts like the Cam- 
pagna, or like the morne and melancholy wilderness where the great 
temples of Pzstum stand staring at the sea in their sullen loneliness, 
sorrowing—if ruins ever do sorrow—for the good old times. For there 
were times when myriads of worshippers thronged into those stately 
fanes, and all the air was full of sweetest perfume travelling on and on 
from those famous rose gardens which supplied Bais and Pompeii 
and Naples with ‘table decorations’ for the countless banquets, and 
were even hurried off to Rome itself when the south wind blew 
strong enough to fill the lateen sail, and the light barge laden with 
blossoms scudded before the breeze, making for Ostia and the Tiber. 

Alas! for the dreary wastes now! Alas! for the deadly desolation ! 
What brought it all about that this land of flowers and fruit and busy 
life should have become derelict? ‘Oh! It was the malaria of 
course! Men could not live in that pestilential air. Don’t you know!’ 

No, I don’t know! I know just the contrary. Men did not 
run away from the malaria. The malaria came when men had run 
away from the land. It is the mission of man to make the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place glad, and to make the desert rejoice ; and 
he has done it, and is doing it for ever, consciously or unconsciously, 
since the beginning of time. Again and again the children of 
men have reclaimed the barren wastes, reclaimed them, settled upon 
them, subdued and mastered the rebel swamps and jungles; bade 
the crawling poisonous vapours—Pass! And they did pass, till by- 
and-by the fever-haunted soil became like the Paradise of Eden, and 
a happy people gave thanks to the gods after their fashion, and set 
up their altars, and round about them youths and maidens trooped 
in long procession, marching in pomp of exultant festival ‘ to the beds 
of spices, to feed in the gardens, and to gather the lilies.’ 

To think of this dear land of ours, that was once called Merry 
England, becoming spotted about with huge cankerous ulcers of 
pampas or prairie—with never a sound of a human voice to stir the 
echoes, and never a happy human face to make the sunshine glad in 
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heaven—is a thought that turns my heart sick withterror. I do not 
want to see our fatherland what she was—that and only that. No 
putting back the clock for me. Nor should I be content to leave her 
as she is, and calmly speak of her as if she were no other than a 
faded beauty past her prime, and suffering from incipient decay. 
Oh, shameful! that we should acquiesce in that reproach upon our- 
selves, when nothing more is needed than for the sons and daughters 
whom she reared and fosters to be loyal to their mother. 


At this stage it may be worth our while to inquire whether 
there may not be after all some sense in that not infrequent saying 
of our farmers that ‘the labourers’ children are being educated above 
their station.’ For let it be said, as has often been said before, 
though it needs repeating, that the employers of labour in our country 
villages are not invariably fools—not even when they may happen to 
have no more than ten or twelve thousand pounds or so of capital 
embarked in the tillage of the soil. Of course the poor clodhoppers 
cannot be and do not pretend to be as omniscient as you wiseacres 
of the streets. You know everything. The incapables of the broad- 
acres at best know only one thing—namely, their own business—and 
this one thing must obviously be included in your everything. 
Nevertheless, you might stretch a point, and give them the credit of 
knowing just a little about their peculiar one. 

‘I pity his ignorance and despise him,’ said Miss Squeers. 
Could she not have got on without the contempt and yet afforded 
the pity ? 

To any thoughtful student of our social history during the last 
thirty years few facts are more worthy of notice than the wholly 
different way in which our elementary schools are regarded by the 
dwellers in the town and country respectively. In our country 
villages the school is the be-all and the end-all of human culture. 
The child who has passed his standards is reckoned a perfectly 
educated boy or girl, and it must be added that as a rule among our 
elementary teachers themselves there are few who care to dissipate this 
delusion. In the town, on the other hand, the elementary school is 
looked upon as the mere beginning and starting point from which 
all noble endeavours to raise the moral and intellectual level of the 
masses must proceed. That the children must be taught, and taught 
as well as may be, has been assumed as a necessity, but that having 
been taught a minimum of elementary knowledge they should be 
left to take their chance and run wild for the rest of their lives is 
not to be heard of. Some of them—perhaps many of them—came 
from vicious homes and live in squalid dens and cellars. Then the 
Augean stables must be cleansed, and the slums must be got rid of 
if possible, in the interest of the children that are and of those that 
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are to be. So you set yourselves to improve your toilers’ dwellings, 
and you erect sanitary dwellings for the poor, and you issue your 
appeals to the rich for this good cause and that. The more you ask the 
more you get, till ungrudging benevolence seems actually tending to 
overtake the needs of your crowded millions. 

But pari passu with the magnificent activity shown in providing 
suitable dwellings for the workers, others are showing as great and noble 
a zeal in their endeavours to make the lives of their poor brethren more 
joyous, more interesting,-more rational, more human. You lay out 
parks and recreation grounds, build museums and art galleries, libraries 
and lecture halls. You make vice difficult, and amusement refining. 
There is nothing in the whole world that can compare with the 
exhibitions which are open to the poorest in London, and no better 
music than that which a poor fellow out of work may listen to at 
his leisure when the bands play. 

Nor is it only in the great capital of the Empire that all this 
wealth in the means of innocent enjoyment is provided for the million. 
Birmingham and Liverpool and Manchester and Sheffield, and 
many another of our large cities, vie with one another in the con- 
spicuous examples they afford of that magnanimous foresight which 
is always on the look-out for new channels of beneficence. For let it 
be remembered that only a small part of all this money spent in 
advancing the happiness and well-being of the wage-earners has been 
paid for out of Imperial or local taxation. 

Even granting that the great bulk of the cost of building and 
keeping up our schools has come out of rates and taxes, our hospitals 
in the main are supported by voluntary contributions, and churches 
‘of all denominations’ are being built with more or less splendour 
every year by private munificence. Even colleges and universities are 
founded and endowed by the grand liberality of rich men here and 
there and everywhere, What can be more splendid than the starting 
up of the University of Liverpool, as if by magic, during the 
too short career of its first accomplished principal, at whose sugges- 
tion a dozen or more Liverpool merchants have provided for the 
maintenance in perpetuity of as many professorial chairs? Even 
this glorious generosity seems not unlikely to be surpassed by 
the men of Birmingham, who have resolved to have another 
university of their own. But indeed the wonderful work done and 
the sacrifices made by the citizens of Birmingham in the interest of 
the working classes are almost bewildering when one comes to count 
up the vast sums that have been expended in a city which as yet 
only takes the sixth place in the Empire, and whose population 
hardly amounts to a ninth of the enormous aggregate of London.' 


See a remarkable article in the May number of the Century Magazine, by an 
American gentleman, Mr, George F. Parker, entitled‘ An Object Lesson in Municipal 
Government.’ 
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It would be beyond my purpose to deal with all those schemes 
for improving the condition of the working classes which are occupy- 
ing the attention and stimulating the expenditure of such bodies as 
the London County Council and their humbler and only a little less am- 
bitious urban imitators. The point which requires to be insisted on is 
that in the large towns the munificence of the rich is rapidly tending 
to overtake the legitimate needs of the masses, and that quite new 
dangers are threatening us. Already the administration of our 
charity funds requires close and continued watching to minimise 
the leakage, to detect the frauds, to stop the extravagance and waste 
which seem almost inseparable from the dispensing of large funds 
among those for whom they were intended. The existence of the © 
Charity Organisation Society indicates that already the army of 
well-meaning philanthropists requires a vigilance committee to 
surpervise their varied, ever-varying operations, and a special force 
of detective officers to protect them from the organised robbery of 
begging-letter impostors and the knavery of professional tramps. 
A comfortable income may be made by plausible plunderers who 
prey upon the weak and indolent; and there is no lack of foolish 
mischievous people who recklessly throw about guineas without 
caring who gets them, and can never be brought to understand that 
scrambling money in the streets with lavish profusion is very much 
nearer to a crime than a virtue. 

Yet, on the whole, the munificence of the rich in the towns has 
been directed with a certain measure of wisdom and prudence to a 
great end; and that end has been to afford every kind of chance to 
the working-man to rise step by step to the top of that ladder which 
we have heard so much of. The elementary school is but the 
beginning of the townsman’s education; there the children of the 
operatives are not ‘educated above their station,’ because education 
with them is a continuous process always going on; all their 
surroundings exercising upon them a refining and elevating influence 
through an elaborate machinery which the best men are proud to 
help in keeping at work, and in enlarging its sphere of usefulness, 
till it is as if among the favoured townsfolk the path of vice and 
crime were becoming the only way which it is hard to tread, and 
the broad and smooth way the road that leads upwards towards the 
higher life and higher ideals. The artisans of the towns have every- 
thing within their reach that may conduce to their happiness and 
well-being. Is there not some little risk of turning them into the 
spoilt children of this our age? When they call out for sugar-plums 
they get them. Anything to keep them quiet—sometimes a bicycle, 
sometimes a pianoforte, sometimes a holiday at the seaside. We 
shall hear them crying for the moon before long. When they get 
there they'll want to get back again, and you'll have to fetch them 
home! 
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Contrast all these surroundings with those of the young agri- 
cultural labourer. He has ‘ passed his standards,’ as the phrase is— 
and what then? He goes to work upon the land. There isa common 
belief that this is a dull and stupid life, dismally lacking in interest, 
and that the labour required is such as any half-witted bumpkin can 
do as well as another. I recommend my omniscient friends of the 
cities who are possessed by this delusion to get up at six o’clock 
one fine autumn morning and look on while a field of twenty or 
thirty acres is being set out for ploughing, or to try his hand at thatch- 
ing a stack or making a wattle fence. The first of these tasks 
is what the lie-a-bed very rarely sees, but when he does see he will 
look on with no little perplexity and amazement. Unhappily, we in 
the country do not use the terms ‘skilled and unskilled labour,’ 
but the things signified by those terms respectively we have a very 
clear appreciation of. The mischief is that we are losing all skilled 
labourers alarmingly. 

We have ourselves to blame in great measure for this. The 
root of the evil may be traced very far back, and this is not the 
time to dwell upon it; but the reason of our best men going from 
us is not far to seek. It lies in this, that all agricultural labourers are 
supposed to have a right to receive the same wage whatever the 
quality and character of their work may be; till it has become an 
axiom that the worst man should get the same pay as the best, 
and the best has no such career before him as the consciousness of 
superiority over his fellows convinces him he has a right to look 
forward to. A lad of seventeen or eighteen may have learnt the 
trick of hanging on to a plough after a fashion ; he can hoe; he can 
dig ; he can load a cart with manure; but he is afraid of a horse (not 
at all an uncommon failing), and he’s not much to be trusted with 
the cows. Nevertheless, he claims ‘a man’s wages.’ Yes! and he 
gets them. That is, he earns as much as his father or his brothers 
do; they may be ‘skilled labourers,’ if we only used that term; he 
may be ‘ half a fool’—that term we have! 

But he’s a man, and a man’s wage he claims. On the other 
hand, he may be the only really skilled labourer of the family, 
and he knows that he will earn no more than they or a dozen shifty 
fellows who are hardly worth their salt. Except only in harvest 
time, all the year round his work is over at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. What is he to do with his magnificent allowance of 
leisure? Libraries? Reading Rooms? Museums? Recreation 
Ground? Picture Gallery? Lecture Hall? Public Garden? Swim- 
ming Bath? Gymnasium? Who is to find any of these things for 
him? A paternal Government? What! a paternal Government 
have any care for Hodge? Or the ratepayers? Well, that may come 
when all the rates are laid upon the parson’s tithe; but as long 
as the farmers and shopkeepers are still called upon to pay some 
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rates, you'll not get quite unnecessary luxuries provided for the 
labourers, young and old, at the expense of the ratepayers. 

Even in the towns these things, as I have said, were provided in 
the first instance by the rich for the poor. Think of what Mr. Quintin 
Hogg has been doing for the children of the working classes for years 
past through that unique ‘means of grace ’—the Polytechnic! It is 
to me a subject of continual wonder that there is so very little coarse 
vice to be found in our villages. The young fellows have simply 
nothing to do for a good thousand hours a year. Has Satan forsaken 
them that their idle hands hang down by their sides, numbed by 
mere apathy that makes one yawn to watch? Put the case of two 
harmless hulking lads when the day’s work is done lighting upon — 
the original idea of taking a stroll in the gleesome isle of Ely. 

‘Where shall us go, Tom ?’ 

‘Dunno! Fur as Forty-foot drain ?’ 

‘Come on!’ 

Not a hedge to blur the horizon. Not a tree for a bird to build 
in. Not a public to stop at. Not a human being to ‘holler’ to. 
Not a log to sit down on. Not a rat to throw a stone at. Straight 
as a ruler lies the road—it lies, it never rwns—between a pair of 
black and forbidding dykes too wide to jump over. Why in the 
name of common sense should those two lads go shambling along 
together for miles at a stretch, only to reach the Forty-foot drain— 
unless it be to drown themselves in the dark water, the only con- 
ceivable form of pleasurable excitement which could offer itself to 
such forlorn ones ? 

We in the land of sweetness and light—of course I mean 
Norfolk—are not as yet so badly off as that, and yet things are not 
very gay with us. We havestill some aspects of nature to charm and 
allure us; but the old village life has all faded away—vanished. 
The rollicking and the practical joking, the dancing round the May- 
pole, the fighting in the backyard of the alehouse, the stone-throwing, 
and the mischief—we can’t bring it back. Who would wish to bring it 
all back? Barbarism has been replaced by respectability. But is 
there nothing between bull-baiting and cockfighting, with all the 
evil that was inseparable from these things, and the condition of 
moral, social, and intellectual atrophy into which we are sinking, till 
the very bullocks are scared and the lambs begin to scamper away in 
fear at the sound of a boisterous laugh ? 


Pillion and pack have left their track : 
Dead is the ‘ Tally-ho.’ 

Steam rails cut down each festive crown 
Of the old world and slow. 

Jack-in-the-green no more is seen, 
Nor Maypole in the street ; 

No mummers play on Christmas day : 
St. George is obsolete. 
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By no means the least serious trouble that we are suffering from is 
that love-making—‘ sweethearting’ we call it among us—is positively 
dying out. The girls run away from us before the lads are old 
enough to take to ‘spooning.’ By all but universal assent it is 
agreed among the townsfolk that domestic servants cannot be bred 
and reared in the streets. So nothing remains but that the housemaids 
and the nurses and the parlourmaids should be hunted down from 
every happy village in the east or the west, and so our girls get 
snapped up like the bullfinches by the birdcatchers. At fourteen 
years of age away they go into service, receiving even at starting 
such wages as are enough to turn their young heads. Our farmers 
meet with the greatest difficulty in finding a maid-of-all-work. 
There are no girls of sixteen or seventeen to be found in our 
villages. Do you expect the nightingales to sing in your thickets 
when there are no hen birds to reward them for their song? Not 
they. They'll set the leaves a-tremble for a day or two, but their 
amorous patience is soon exhausted. Away they fly to where the 
bride hides and flutters—et se cwpit ante videri / 

If peradventure there should appear a comely lass or two at the 
Rectory, or at the gentleman farmer’s or the doctor’s yonder, she is 
just a trifle coy—‘ praywd,’ Colin calls her when her chin is perked 
up at sermon-time. She will not walk with the first aspirant to her 
attention. She somehow makes it felt, if she does not make it 
known, that she expects a house to live in; and if she is to settle 
down in the village that house must be other than a couple of rooms 
in a Peabody mansion five floors up from the basement. Yes! and to 
the honour of the young suitor, he too thinks that such a bride as 
she is worthier of something better than the wretched tumble-down 
shanty in which he himself was born and bred. It is hardly more 
than a year ago since a fine manly lad said to me: ‘I ain’t a-going 
to marry tili we’ve got some better housen than they places down 
there!’ pointing over his shoulder. It is curious to note how this 
sentiment is slowly acting in the direction of lessening the number 
of early marriages amongst young men. I know of ten or a dozen 
unmarried men in a parish of less than seven hundred inhabitants, 
varying in age from five and twenty to two or three and forty—and 
four of these are looked upon as ‘confirmed old bachelors,’ who 
profess themselves to be averse from matrimony. This is how the 
education of the rustics has been ‘above their station.’ They are 
educated above their station—that is, they revolt from being housed 
worse than the cattle. 

But who is to provide decent houses for the agricultural labourer ? 
The landlords nowadays cannot live in their own houses, and eagerly 
let them to provide themselves with more modest homes elsewhere. 
The land may actually be said not to be paying its expenses. 

If you doubt that, take the trouble to read the Duke of Bedford’s 
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remarkable account of his stewardship in regard to his immense 
landed estates. Even in the best days it appears, according to his 
Grace’s summary, that there is nothing to be made in the long run 
out of the broad acres, if generous treatment or even justice is shown 
to the wage-earners among the peasantry. But when extensive 
tracts of land, with good buildings too, are letting in Essex and 
Suffolk and Norfolk at a rental of five or six shillings an acre, where 
is the margin to come from wherewith to build houses for the 
labourers ? 

It is, however, when some outbreak of serious sickness falls upon 
our villages that the dreadful condition of the cottages in some of 
our country parishes becomes shockingly apparent. When a whole - 
family has been stricken, and the worst is over ; and the weakened and 
the half-alive cannot render to the deliriousor the half-dead the simplest 
service—when a house is reeking with fever or smallpox, God help 
those who cannot help themselves. The excellent association for 
providing nurses for the poor in the county of Norfolk, which has 
been worked so well for many years past, and is working so well 
under very able management, has been an untold blessing to many 
poor sufferers. But there are whole parishes where a night nurse 
could not find a bed for herself to lie on, and where a day nurse 
could not find a slop-pail. I must needs put the matter bluntly ; 
they who have had some experience of grave sickness in out-of-the- 
way hamlets—and they only—know what I mean. 

I never heard of a country village in my experience, with even a 
rudimentary dispensary, where the most simple means and appliances 
absolutely necessary for accidents and sudden emergencies are kept 
ready at hand. Yet there are many parishes where the nearest medical 
man lives five miles off. On one occasion I happened to drop in at a 
cottage where a girl had tripped and fallen against a pane of glass 
and ‘punctured an artery,’ as I was afterwards informed on the 
authority of the sapient medico. Gush! gush! gush! spurted 
the red blood out from near the temple. I put my finger upon the 
spot and shrieked for something—anything to stop the flow! The 
girl would have bled to death in an hour. I rigged up a tourni- 
quet—is that what they call the thing ?—with a bit of cheese-rind 
—which ‘lent itself to the occasion’—some dirty rag, string, and 
two broken lead pencils. And if that young person’s forehead 
wasn’t pretty deeply seamed with the whipcord before the surgeon 
appeared, it wasn’t my fault! 

But the most pitiable object in our village communities is 
a poor fellow ‘on his club, as the phrase goes; that is, a man 
suffering from a hurt or some chronic malady, and whom the 
doctor has certified is unable to work, and who therefore receives a 
weekly allowance from his club as long as he remains on the 
sick list. The unhappy wretch may not even handle a tool; he 
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may not drive in a nail; he may not carry a parcel or 
go on a message; he may not sit down in a public-house—during 
all his sick time. Moreover, he is jealously watched by the other 
members of the club, and if he be of a cheerful temperament, he is 
pretty sure to be reported as shamming. As often as not the poor 
fellow has a garden where the potatoes want moulding up, or an 
allotment where the wheat badly wants hoeing. Not a bit of it! 
He may stare at the tall thistles and sigh, but anything in the 
semblance of labour is denied him! How he must envy his children 
at the school! And what a warning he must be to those same 
children if they ever think of their poor father’s station in life, beyond 
which they are being educated so fast! Some few years ago I put up 
a seat for these unfortunates with a fairly comfortable back, at what 
used to be called ‘ Wicked Corner’ in the old days, and now bears the 
honoured name of ‘Church Corner.’ It is pathetic to see the sickly 
and the old slowly making their way there and sitting in the sun- 
shine. Now and then a tired tramp sits himself down in a slouching 
way. He’s not allowed to stay there many minutes. ‘That ain’t 
made for the like o’ he,’ growled a soured old pauper in explanation to 
me one day. ‘ Lawk! If we let him alone, he'd lie down there and 
go to sleep and usurp [There’s a pretty word for you!] other folk’s 
rec-re-a-tion!’ So it has come to this, that our only notion of a 
recreation ground is a deal board with a rail to lean against, at the 
edge of a ditch and facing the north-east wind! Not that we have 
not our cricket field, and a good one too, but we hold it on the kindly 
sufferance of Farmer Wade, who keeps it in order and lets us have 
the use of it rent free. But then he’s a trump, he is, and if he’s 
not a lineal descendant of the General Wade who made the great 
military roads up in the north there, and has the credit of having 
invented the kilt to clothe the nakedness of the Highlanders, he 
deserves to be! 

‘What fun it must be to look down from the Pleiades!’ said 
Euphemia Maud the sly and too poetical! ‘ What fun it must be!’ 
she cried, taking very good care to be within earshot of the present 
writer when the cricket match was going on. But Laura Gladys— 
a little monitor she—was equal to the occasion. ‘Ah! But Id 
rather be a mermaid, while all the merry mermen under the sea 
would feel their immortality die in their hearts for the love of me!’ 
‘ Ah! sir, that’s what’s ruining us! the gals a talking that kind a 
stuff, It ain’t Christian-like, that ain’t!’ growled old Jim Dawes, 
one of the old but extinct King Coles, who, ‘though a learned soul, 
neither write nor read could he!’ ‘They’re a educating ’em above 
their station, that’s where it is!’ 

No! No! Why shouldn’t they learn their poetry, and write it, too, 
if they like? Bless their darling brighteyes! The real mischief is 
that the education all comes to a dead stop among us when they’ve 
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done with the school. The grim prose of life supervenes with a 
eruel solution of continuity, and the future is mere vacuity. 

We want our ‘station’ improved—not our education lessened 
and impaired. - 

The poor in the towns have had everything done for them ; their 
ery is listened to almost before it is uttered. The poor toilers in the 
rural districts are fretfully told to help themselves, How can they 
help themselves? They must, unless they are to disappear out of 
the land—they must sue in forma pauperis. They want every- 
thing that the townsman claims already as his right: water to 
drink—houses to live in—resting-places in their weariness—nursing 
in their sore sickness—common halls, be they ever so humble, where 
they may hope to get some innocent amusement, diversion, instruc- 
tion, and rational companionship. Who is to give them these 
things ?—the landlords? the tenant farmers? the parsons? What 
mockery to bid them look to the old helpers, who themselves are 
hanging on by their eyelids to their ever-waning resources! This 
is no pessimist’s whine. It is but the sad cry of those who beg 
only for the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table. 

Of late we have had more than enough talk about the crisis in 
the Church, and been working ourselves into a kind of St. Vitus 
dance because a few hundred clerical nondescripts are threatening to 
bring back Paganism into our worship, and offering to rid us of the 
burden of our innermost secrets by polluting others with the recitals 
of things which we would fain hide from our very selves. Tush! 
This is not the crisis. It is only one of the many tricks of the devil 
and his angels to throw dust in our eyes and to keep us from seeing 
what the real social and national crisis is which confronts us in very 
truth. 

With fair land and good land literally dirt cheap, with vast 
accumulations of untold wealth for which the owners can find no 
investment, with men and women positively troubled and perplexed 
by the burden of their riches, and an anxious question, increasing in 
distinctness, coming up from many a conscience-stricken heart, and 
asking painfully, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do? ’—here is a 
blessed opportunity for adding to the sum of happiness among the 
peasantry of England such as never offered itself before, such as 
may never—will never—occur again if we let this chance go by. 

After painfully studying this matter in many of its aspects, 
and especially as it affects what we call the open parishes, I affirm 
without hesitation that almost any village in England might be 
changed in a few years into ‘a model parish’ by the wise expenditure 
of such an amount of capital as would be a mere insignificant con 
tribution to the vast outlay which our large towns are absorbing 
annually. Moreover that such an outlay would provide for all the 
needs of our villagers in perpetuity. God knows I do not grudge 
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the townsmen anything that may promote their happiness and well- 
being—in the best sense of those words. What I do deeply deplore 
and protest against is that our poor peasantry should have been so 
absolutely neglected by the philanthropists as they have been during 
the time when they were least able to help themselves, until at last 
they are being driven away from the homes of their fathers in despair 
of ever seeing any improvement in their own surroundings. 

Actually as I was writing these lines the last reports of the 
Peabody Fund and of the Guinness Trust were laid upon my table. 
The Peabody Trustees in their Report assure us that at the end of 
the year 1898 their capital expenditure in land and buildings had 
amounted to 1,250,390/. 10s. 8d., which had been spent in providing 
5,121 separate dwellings comprising 11,367 rooms, the average rent 
of each room being 2s. 6d. a week. The rent in all cases including 
the free wse of water, laundries, sculleries, and bathrooms. 

The Guinness Trustees report that at an outlay of less than 
300,000/. they ‘have provided 2,208 separate dwellings containing 
4,568 rooms, besides lawndries, club-rooms, costers’ sheds, perambu- 
lator sheds, &c.. . . The average weekly earnings of each family in 
residence was 18s. 1}d. The average weekly rent of each room was 
ls. 10}d., covering chimmey sweeping and the use of Venetian 
blinds, baths, and hot-water swpply.’ It is added ‘ club or common 
rooms are provided and supplied with papers, books, games, &c. ;’ 
this last &c. refers among other luxuries to ‘the boiling water 
supplied from wrns morning and evening for making tea.’ 

With us in the country things have been allowed to slide too 
long to permit of our hoping that we can recover lost ground by any 
coup de main. But is there not splendid encouragement for all 
good men and women of large resources to abstain from frittering 
away their money in a lavish and an inconsiderate way, and to urge 
them to concentrate their efforts upon some really great object ? 
What greater encouragement could be looked for than that which 
the immense improvement in the condition of the poor in our 
large cities during a single generation affords? What greater 
encouragement, I say, than the success of the noble sacrifices made 
and the example set by such benefactors as Mr. Peabody and Lord 
Iveagh ? 

History repeats itself. The time has come when one of those 
great repetitions of history which are never mere imitations seems 
to invite us to make a new departure. I plead for our rural com- 
munities ; I plead for what remains of that sturdy peasantry which 
were not so very long ago the very pith and marrow, the very back- 
bone of a great people. I plead to you, the rich in this world’s 
wealth, that you should be as ready to give of your overflowing 
resources only as freely, and not less grandly, in the direction of Social 
Reform as your fathers did, centuries ago, in the direction of Religious 
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Reform. Their immense sacrifices for the furtherance of what they 
believed to be the religious elevation of their generation succeeded 
in exercising an incalculable leverage upon all classes, and all classes, 
high and low, were verily and indeed lifted up thereby. 

It remains for the men of the present generation to work on 
different lines, and peradventure by a somewhat different machinery, 
for the moral and social uplifting of their contemporaries, and for 
those that may come after. The masses can no longer be left to the 
Church alone, to deal with as may seem good in the sight of the 
very best and most earnest and most high-minded of her hierarchy. 
The masses will not rest satisfied with all that the Church or the 
Churches have to offer. Let us not be ashamed or afraid to make 
that confession, however humiliating it may seem to the pride or 
the assumption of some good men among us. 

That the masses, whether in town or country, can do without 
religion, I, for one, no more believe than I believe that they can do 
without water or air. But for all that, I can just as little believe 
that you can feed or clothe, or even educate the masses by religion 
alone. It seems to me conceivable that the day may come when 
men, looking back with larger other eyes than ours upon the long 
processes and successive steps whereby God has been schooling and 
training the successive generations of mankind, may recognise with 
thankfulness and awe that He has used the magnificent sacrifices 
and the magnificent labours of His chosen servants in His Church to 
prepare the men of the future for a higher order of things than 
that we can yet forecast or imagine. The end of things is not 
yet. May it not be that we are but at the beginning of the new 
order which shall change and transcend the old? 

Be that as it may, we have much work to do if we are not 
content basely to leave things as they are—tamely acquiescing in a 
condition of affairs which will take some generous endeavours to 
amend. 

‘ The inhabitants of the village ceased!’ pealed forth the fiery- 
hearted prophetess in the bad times, her soul aflame with indignant 
grief at the craven hearts among the princes. Aye, ‘the inhabitants 
of the village ceased—until that I Deborah arose—I arose a mother 
in Israel!’ Is there no patriot Deborah in our times, to rise above 
the wail of lamentation, and to take the gallant leadership of those 
‘who willingly offer themselves ’ ? 

Avuaeustus JESSOPP. 
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PARNELL AND IRELAND 


I HEAR on all sides that this is a most interesting book.' It certainly 
is the record of a most interesting career. It tells the story of a 
struggle begun against overwhelming odds and yet fought with 
unfaltering courage, until through sheer pertinacity and clearness of 
purpose enemies were won over and victory appeared to be within 
the grasp of the fighter. To add to the dramatic passion of the 
struggle, at this moment of assured success new and portentous 
powers were invoked to snatch the victory from the hand that had 
grasped it ; nor was the attempt foiled till another prolonged contest 
revealed the baseness of the weapons of this last line of resistance. 
Out of the second agony the fighter emerged with a clear assurance 
of victory, cleansed if not purified from the soil of the fight by the 
discovery of the treacheries planned against him. And then at the 
last moment, by his own act, by the passion for which the world 
is lost, and, most strange of all, by the honour rooted in dishonour 
which was deemed his chief offence, the enemy regained his strength : 
the friends that had been enlisted and created by him fell away; 
the odds were again turned, and nothing remained but the old 
unfaltering courage, and defeat after defeat crowned with premature 
death. And amid this prolonged victorious, fruitless contest the one 
figure of the leader always appears single, apart, removed by the 
separateness of its own personality from friends as much as from foes, 
moving persistently forward alone in pursuit of its predestined aim, 
undisturbed by the wild oscillations of temper of the combatants 
about him. Such a figure, the centre of such a career, must long be 
the subject of historic inquiry, and must stimulate the passionate 
imagination of successive generations. Men will fight over its inter- 
pretation. It will be bitterly condemned ; it will be idealised and 
idolised. The faults of the nero’s character will be thrust into the 
background and its limitations forgotten. The audacity of the fight 
will remain a potent fascination. The victory lost just as it was won 
will excite sharp pangs of sympathy, and the cause of the ultimate 
failure may be transformed into a crowning grace of devotion. Women 
will admire, men will pity as they look back upon this figure of 


1 The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. By R Barry O’Brien, London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1899. 
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the past emerging from obscurity, passing steadily through its 
stormfal career, and then falling away into darkness, nothing realised 
though all had seemed accomplished. 

Mr. O’Brien’s book tells a great story. It recalls to contempo- 
raries some of the most exciting scenes of the lives they have lived, 
and it contains within itself materials to which later inquirers will 
turn as helps towards the study which must long prove attractive. 
Yet I cannot say that it is a good book. In point of workmanship it 
leaves much to be desired. We cannot complain that the writer 
has his own point of view, and is defective in the appreciation of 
the different sides of the story he tells. This is a fault in some 
degree inevitable, and in the like degree irreparable. But assuming 
the writer’s standpoint, and putting ourselves beside him as he writes, 
we may fret over the imperfection of his work. 

The first object of a biographer must be to tell us amid what 
circumstances the man grew whose life he writes, and Mr. O’Brien 
wishes to fulfil this duty. It is characteristic of him that in one 
simple matter of fact he leaves us in entire ignorance. Parnell was 
the son of an Irish country gentleman ; but what was his position in 
his family? He was one of eleven children. His father and mother 
were married in 1834, and he was‘ born in 1846. Mr. O’Brien does 
not himself tell us whether he was the eldest son or the eldest sur- 
viving son, or what was his place in the family ; a chance observation 
to his brother John lets us know that John was the head of the 
family; but the relation of John to Charles is still obscure, for 
John says Charles represented the family, and its estate was, 
somehow or other, under him. Sometimes he is spoken of as 
managing the hereditary property; there are expressions which 
suggest he was in possession as owner, but this element in the 
formation of his character and opinions remains unexplained. The 
defect may be intentional, but it falls in with not a little of slipshod 
in other parts of the book. In tracing the history of Parnell’s fore- 
bears Mr. O’Brien has a good deal to say about the Poet—more, 
perhaps, than is of real value; but he omits all reference to the 
grief which overmastered his will and to the besetting weakness 
which darkened his later years and brought his life to a premature 
close. Dr. Johnson, as we know, alternately defended and con- 
demned the slurring over of this last defect in relation to the Poet, 
and much might be said in favour of passing the Poet’s failing over in 
silence if all that is to be done is the tracing of a poetic career ; but if 
we are really building up the environment of a man, and would recall 
every possible influence, however remote, of a family strain bearing 
upon his development, the whole truth must be told. This is pro- 
bably an illustration of the failure of independence in Mr. O’Brien’s 
judgment which continually offends us. Rarely, if ever, does he 
stand up to his hero. His attitude towards him is not that of a 
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June 
follower to a leader, nor of a disciple to his master, which might 
have been easily understood. It is more like the submission of the 
untutored native to the inscrutable white man, whose unintelligible 
ways are to be painfully guessed at, and who maintains his superiority 
by an absolute forgetfulness of a good-nature that might sometimes 
condescend to sympathise with the inferior creatures about him. 
Parnell moves through his pages with a disregard of associates and 
dependents so complete and so habitual that it has nothing of con- 
tempt in it; he is almost unconscious of their existence. And this 
carriage of himself exercises the most extraordinary fascination upon 
the biographer ; he is never tired of exalting this kind of demonstration 
of superiority. At times indifference develops into something more 
harsh and peremptory ; it even slips into arrogance ; but no resentmeut 
seems to be excited; admiration grows as the distance between the 
worshipper and the worshipped increases. Insolence itself becomes an 
object of adoration. All this might be regarded as part of the artistic 
treatment of the hero of the story, but it is too simple, too unstudied, 
too natural to be soaccepted. Mr. O’Brien’s language is quite sponta- 
neous, and, it must be added, it is paralleled in descriptions given by 
other Irish observers which are woven into his pages. Once or twice 
the admiration thus expressed from below reaches its strangest 
development when Parnell’s exercise, and rightful exercise, of 
masterfulness is spoken of as ‘so English.’ No one attempting a 
satiric touch could be more effective than this unconscious friend, and 
it is only the supreme expression of an attitude apparently instinctive. 
Parnell is ‘ king-like,’ he is ‘regal,’ he is ‘imperial,’ he is ‘ like a 
rock of granite in his strength ;’ and the ladies whom Mr. O’Brien 
has enlisted to enrich his pages leave the praises of his toilet to dwell 
on the ‘strong,’ the ‘ handsome,’ the ‘lovely features’ of his face. 
The constant servility of Mr. O’Brien’s mind towards Parnell pains 
us, as when we read of the poor Peruvians bending before Pizarro ; but 
the worst feeling is excited when we ask ourselves whether the mass 
of Irishmen over whom Parnell came to exercise an undisputed and in- 
disputable authority were not fulfilled with similar sentiments. What 
is the secret of the ascendency so acquired ? Wherein lay its strength ? 
Was it the command of a man of a great strain of purpose, whose 
impulses had stirred the hearts and captured the loyalty of his 
countrymen? Looking back upon his career can we trace in it any 
large current of generous sympathy? Do our feelings vibrate with 
a throb of any passionate popular emotion? Are our aspirations 
excited by revelations or glimpses of ideals to be attained ? 
Universal negatives are hazardous, but most rarely, if ever, did 
Parnell say anything or do anything to touch the hearts of a people. 
Though he worked hard, and had to suffer not merely imprisonment 
but accusations far worse than imprisonment, his career cannot be 
said to have been marked by a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Nor can we find in his work any movement along far-reaching lines 
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of political thought by which the statesman may demonstrate claims 
to obedience as authoritative as could ever be exercised by leaders of 
passion. In one way, and in one way only, did Parnell make and 
keep his command. The fact cannot be looked upon as one of comfort, 
but it is idle to blink it. Parnell won power because he showed 
he could fight, and fight with success, against Parliamentary pre- 
dominance, and he was ready to carry that battle to any extremity. 
The man whose coolness and daring allowed him to trample upon 
Parliamentary usages and conventions, and to bring to their knees 
opponents too much attached to these traditions to accept the 
necessity of a new departure, need do nothing more. He fed 
abundantly the appetite of hostility to things as they were, and he 
was apparently ready to gratify this appetite to the full. So company 
by company rallied to his command; his forces became a regiment, 
a brigade, an army, almost a nation. The followers of Butt deserted 
him ; Fenians fell in ; peasants, priests, bishops followed. The move- 
ment was a miserable revelation of the insecurity of the ties that had 
been woven between the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. We 
need not accept that ‘indestructible passion of hate’ which may 
have been often regretted as a rhetorical exaggeration by the brilliant 
author of the phrase, but we must confess to a potentiality of 
separateness in feeling sufficiently discouraging. Parnell’s recruits 
were often reluctant, but there was nothing strong enough to keep 
them back. Large numbers seemed simply reckless of what might 
happen ; others who were more cautiously distrustful of the future 
felt no restraining influences effectual to save themselves from being 
carried away. 

It was an unpleasant revelation to Unionists which must have 
due weight and due consideration, but I point to the fact here only 
as illustrating the potency of Parnell’s one great gift. Whether he 
had real sympathy with the masses he led, whether his vision 
extended to large schemes for the future, mattered not. It was 
enough that his attack on Parliamentary government was continuous, 
unrelenting, and successful; he fought steadily and surely with 
the powers arrayed against him at Westminster, and crowds of 
Irishmen followed one another in submission to the man who had 
demonstrated himself as their sufficient leader. 

Every effect implies a cause, and Parnell could not have acquired 
the commanding position he filled unless he had in some way 
established his right to it. The basis of his authority must, how- 
ever, be confessed to have been very narrow ; a rash critic might be 
tempted to say he had no qualification for the task he undertook. 
The problems of Irish government are neither few nor simple, and 
he had studied none of them. In his boyhood and youth he must 
have heard something of the traditions of the years preceding and 
leading up to the Act of Union. His grandfather had been in the 
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Irish House of Commons an opponent of the Act, and though there is 
no evidence that his father ever co-operated with or even sympathised 
with O’Connell in his agitation for Repeal, his mother’s influence 
probably made his heart a nidus for hostility to the English 
connexion. However that may be, he grew up profoundly ignorant 
of Irish history, and to the last he had to seek information as to the 
character of some of its most important events when they happened 
to be mentioned in his hearing. Mr. O’Brien’s book is full of 
references to this ignorance. Every one must receive with caution 
the evidence which is only too freely offered by Irishmen about 
Irishmen, but I believe the statement is true that when Parnell 
first entertained political ambition he was uncertain whether he was 
a Liberal ora Conservative. This is all the more remarkable when we 
remember that in the years of his earliest manhood, when the minds 
of men are generally most open and most active, Ireland was stirred 
by Mr. Gladstone’s campaign for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the Reform of the Irish Land Laws. It was the opening 
of a new era; or at least it was so accepted and proclaimed throughout 
Ireland. Parnell was then in his twenty-third year, and it might be 
thought he would have been moved by the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals were welcomed, but he does not seem to 
have shared in the national feeling, as he never in after years testified 
in any way his recognition of what Mr. Gladstone had done. 

To all appearances Parnell grew up so uninstructed as to be able 
to satisfy Lord Beaconsfield’s description of an English gentleman, 
and it must be admitted that in attaining this ignorance he had 
been duly sent to a private school in England, and had spent some 
three years at Cambridge. If unlearned enough to be an Englishman 
he was as superstitious as any Celt can be supposed to be. It is 
indeed amazing that a man with his undoubted strength of will, 
and with an intelligence which, however untrained, lived in the free 
air of the nineteenth century, should have remained to the last some- 
thing like a slave of blind terrors. He could do nothing on Friday ; 
he refused to sleep in a room numbered 13, and insisted upon 
having a Bill at once remodelled which was found to contain thirteen 
clauses ; he could not meet (or was it pass ?) a man on the stairs, and 
he flew into a paroxysm of pallid dread when he found himself with 
three candles burning in his room. All these were not the half- 
conscious humorous exaggerations of a strong nature playing with 
its own weakness. They were the genuine, unstudied, artless demon- 
strations of a nature untutored save in traditions of terror. It was 
with a mind so furnished, and unfurnished, that Parnell entered on 
the work of life. We cannot be surprised if in the record of what 
followed we find few traces of coherent policy other than that of the 
destruction of the Parliamentary rule of Ireland. Take the leading 
Irish questions : one of the most difficult, as it is the most abiding, is 
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the relation between Church and State in Ireland. Iam not speaking 
of the added difficulty caused by the British connexion. If Ireland had 
a polity of its own there would still remain a struggle between the 
rights of laymen and the claims of ecclesiastics, permeating every field 
of life—if most manifest in the domain of education. What were 
Parnell’s views on these issues ? Prudence may have kept them in the 
background ; all he demonstrated was the desire not to estrange the 
priests. He allowed his Parliamentary followers to engage at their 
discretion in an advocacy of clerical questions, in which he himself 
betrayed little or no interest; ‘not to break with the priests’ was 
enough until the hour came when, faithful in unfaithfulness, he broke 
from them for ever. Or turn to the other great problem of Irish © 
life—the agrarian difficulty. Parnell was ready enough with 
temporary suggestions of fining down rents, and suspending legal 
process to meet emergent necessities, but these varied from time 
to time and scarcely indicate any coherent policy. His one attempt 
at independent practical action—the migration of a congested 
population—proved a failure. He seized upon and turned to his own 
account the successive phases of agricultural distress, precipitated by 
bad harvests and falling prices, but he himself frankly said he would 
never have taken off his coat for such a work had it not promised to 
help in achieving legislative independence. He was totally averse from 
the idea of Land Nationalisation, of which Mr. Davitt has made himself 
an apostle, and, indeed, it is certain that in this attitude Parnell was 
in entire sympathy with all the peasants of Ireland. Their passion is 
to get for themselves what they occupy; they would perhaps think 
it a passage from bad to worse to exchange the tempered land- 
lordism of a private owner for the landlordism of the State. Parnell, 
however, dissented from another policy to which Irish peasants took 
more readily and more kindly. He had taken off his coat to use the 
agrarian question as a lever for upsetting the domination of the 
Parliament at Westminster, but after he had captured Mr. Glad- 
stone’s alliance as a Home Ruler he shrank from further develop- 
ments of agrarianism. He told the Eighty Club in 1888 that he 
was ill when the Plan of Campaign was started, and remained for 
some time incapable of political action. He added, ‘If I had been 
in a position to advise about it, I candidly admit to you that I should 
have advised against it.’ There is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of this declaration, to which, indeed, he was faithful to the last. 
Mr. O’Brien gives us a striking picture of Parnell and another 
member sitting in the smoking-room of the House of Commons 
one night towards the close of the struggle in Committee-room 
No. 15. Parnell broke a moody silence by saying, half to himself, 
‘Yes, I always felt that it would end in this way.’ His companion 
said nothing, supposing that Parnell was going back in his mind over 
the history of his passion for Mrs. O’Shea; but when Parnell said 
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again, ‘I always said it would end badly,’ he asked, ‘ What did 
you say would end badly?’ to which the reply came, ‘ The Plan of 
Campaign.’ All this may, of course, be taken as proof of the 
moderation and wisdom which distinguished Parnell from some of 
his best known lieutenants, but the true explanation seems rather 
to be that he had one idea, and one idea only, that of getting the 
government of Ireland independent of Great Britain. The treat- 
ment of the chronic poverty of parts of Ireland may be regarded as 
a branch of the agrarian difficulty, but Parnell threw no more light 
on this specific than on the general question. As a means of im- 
proving the economic condition of Ireland asa whole he favoured 
protective duties, or, if they were impossible, bounties on manu- 
factures, which seem always and everywhere the first thought of the 
natural man. Ignorance is always at our elbow, and it is even con- 
tended sometimes that its teaching must be right because it is 
universal. We may, perhaps, be permitted to speculate on what 
would have happened had Parnell obtained complete power to deal 
with the government of Ireland as he would. Under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme of Home Rule he would have become a Prime Minister 
in a Parliamentary system, and he would have started with an 
immense authority, due to the creator of the new situation; but I 
have myself always doubted whether that authority could have been 
long maintained, and whether he himself was not so conscious of 
the difficulties he would have to encounter as to desire another form 
of evolution. It would have suited him better to have established 
something like the American system, he himself installed as President 
or Governor for a term of years by a plébiscite, with a Chamber, a 
Convention, a Congress with advisory but not controlling power. 
Even then he might in the end have been found largely relying on 
the support of a rigorous police. Parnell, indeed, often suggested, 
almost as if he wished that his suggestion could be adopted, that 
Parliament should abolish Parliamentary government in Ireland, 
and have it ruled as a Crown Colony by a Governor and nominated 
Council. Whatever substance there may be in these speculations 
the fact seems clear that on all the chief questions of Irish govern- 
ment, Parnell’s mind remained an unrevealed mystery, perhaps 
because there was nothing to reveal. Strong in its energies, but 
untaught and unfurnished, it was powerful to pull dewn the 
organisation that existed ; it gave little indication of a creative power 
which could establish a new order. 

The question of the range of Parnell’s policy may perhaps be 
tested by glancing at his Parliamentary career. His first sessions 
were spent when the Conservatives were in office in the years 1876- 
1880, and it was in opposition to them that he showed his mastery 
of Parliamentary forms, rising into power through sheer disregard 
of the conventions that made them workable. It was then that he 
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came to the front, pushing aside Butt and outstepping the ‘ sober, 
sensible Shaw.’ The election of 1880 brought Mr. Gladstone into 
power, and Parnell determined to maintain against the new Govern- 
ment the same implacable hostility he had shown its predecessor. I 
have always thought that in the interests of Ireland this was a fatal 
decision. Parnell may have been quite right in insisting that his 
friends should keep the same seats as before on the Opposition side of 
the House, though some more moderate Home-Rulers at first strayed 
to the other side. To remain facing the Government was a not un- 
becoming token of Parliamentary independence, but this was quite 
consistent with a willingness to accept on its merits without cavil 
any administrative action or legislation which Mr. Gladstone might 
promote. Mr. John Redmond claims to be the true successor to 
Parnell in independent opposition, yet he has shown himself not at 
all unwilling to assist the present Government whenever they have 
proposed anything he deemed to be for the good of Ireland. Parnell 
was not only independent, he was from the first full’.of the bitterness 
of hostility. Yet no Administration had been formed for many years 
from which so much might have been secured. Mr. Gladstone has 
confessed that the question of Bulgaria had withdrawn his attention 
from Irish affairs before the General Election of 1880, yet the slight- 
est knowledge of his susceptible character, quite apart from the 
recollection of what he had done in his last tenure of office, might 
have given the Irish leader the assurance of quick and ready sym- 
pathy. Mr. Forster’s subsequent failure cannot blind us to the 
fact that he entered upon the duties of his office with a most earnest 
determination to give himself up to the amelioration of Ireland. 
The younger members of the party, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke, had shown themselves when in opposition very ready to co- 
operate largely with Irish members in attacking Irish questions, and 
Parnell had abundant grounds for knowing that their spirit would 
continue unchanged. Some large measure of agrarian legislation, 
such as was in fact introduced and carried in the year 1881, was a 
certainty from the moment the Government was formed, and there 
was a well-assured promise that it would be followed by a most 
liberal reform of local government. Parnell, however, devoted his 
energies from the first to thwart the Administration in“Ireland and to 
cripple its legislative power at Westminster. He played into the hands 
of the Conservative Opposition by undermining the moral authority of 
the Government ; and though he did not prevent the passing of the 
Land Act he enfeebled Mr. Gladstone’s hold on Parliament, so that the 
Bill for reforming Boards of Guardians was only just pushed through 
the House of Commons and failed to become law. In the welter 
of confusion that arose conciliation had to give place to coercion, 
and the fair hopes of the Parliament of 1880 perished untimely. It 
may, of course, be said that Parnell’s policy was to aim at: legislative 
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independence and nothing else, and he was quite willing to forego 
all chance of improved legislation in the present in the expectation 
of arriving at autonomy, when all good things would be added there- 
unto. But this apology surely involves a miscalculation. He might 
have continued to pursue Home Rule like a sleuth hound whilst 
seizing every advantage he could get onthe way. We must suppose 
either that he was at bottom so little convinced of the inevitableness 
of Home Rule as to dread lest the prospect of getting it might be 
lost through ameliorative legislation, or that his mind was open to 
one end only—that of legislative independence, and that upon other 
things he had no clearness of vision. The latter hypothesis seems 
to fit in most easily with the other parts of his career. It is in 
accord with that profound ignorance of the history of his own country 
which is now so frankly admitted ; it helps to explain that absence 
of the sense of measure and relation which we find in his judg- 
ment of the movements in which he played so conspicuous a 


Parnell has passed away, his work undone ; and as an active force 
his policy may be said to have disappeared. I have, however, con- 
fessed that his success was an ugly revelation of the want of a 
united feeling between the inhabitants of the two islands, and the 
fact thus-revealed must in some measure remain though he has 
gone. It does not, indeed, follow that any one could hope successfully 
to repeat his career; the peculiar gifts of his personality are not 
easily reproduced, and the circumstances which helped him so 
rapidly forward have changed. Any similar attack upon the proce- 
dure of the House of Commons would be promptly met and repelled, 
if indeed the changes already made in Parliamentary methods would 
not effectually defeat it. Could another Parnell appear, which is in 
itself a large hypothesis, he would not find the same field open to his 
triumphant attack. Yet the battle might be waged in another form, 
and until a change of spirit is produced the present inactivity gives 
us no real assurance against a revival of agitation. Tinder is of 
itself an innocuous substance, but it is too inflammable, and there is 
too much of it lying dormant in the South and West of Ireland. 
The confession should make us vigilant and active, not despondent. 
Consider the incorporation of Scotland and England. A Scot leads 
the House of Commons, a Scot leads the Opposition, the last Prime 
Minister was a Scot; Englishmen and Scotchmen are really one; 
everything is open indiscriminately to both; and though Scotch 
members may complain that too little attention is paid to their 
desires, this is a trifling domestic incident. All this was untrue a 
century ago. 

North Britons and South Britons were apart until Adam Smith, 
the Napoleonic wars and the Reform Act of 1832 established a 
fusion which has only been perfected by greater facilities of com- 
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munication. Nor are the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland without evidence of a similar movement. I venture to 
repeat an observation I made in one of the Home Rule debates in 
the House of Commons. The Treaty of Union was bitterly opposed 
by the peers and landowners of Ireland, who saw in it a danger to 
their position ; but the experience of an unreformed Parliament was 
sufficient to bring these privileged classes in line with their brothers 
in Great Britain. The Parliament of ten-pound householders—the 
Parliament of the middle classes—established a similar feeling 
between the middle classes of Great Britain and of Ireland. In the 
development of the history of a democratised House of Commons 
may we not hope for a like assimilation of the industria] masses of 
the two islands? It cannot be done all at once. We must have 
patience, and we must work towards the end desired, but we certainly 
need not despair of reaching it. We shall not have arrived at the 
goal until all classes feel that Westminster is a living centre, with 
which they are in sympathetic touch, and in which they have honoured 
and trusted representatives taking an equal share in the work of 
acommon nation. When Irishmen of the West and South can see 
men of their own entering Governments and co-operating in con- 
structive legislation they may really feel they are at one with the 
commonalty of Great Britain. This picture is realised in the 
Parliaments of our colonies, and with time and patience it might be 
realised here. The establishment of a system of local government 
based on the broadest franchise should prove a great assistance in 
securing this future. Some men are alarmed at the first results 
of the experiment, but they are over-anxious. The disappearance of 
grand jurors, as such, is the disappearance of privilege, and the great 
mass of the Irish people could not be rallied to the Union as long as 
they felt that they were under the government of a privileged class 
maintained in its position by what they regarded as a detached 
Parliament. Something like emancipation at home was a first 
condition of real friendship, and when we look forwards we may 
accept with equanimity the initial outcome of this emancipation. 
At the same time I do not wish to underrate the standing difficulties 
of the problem, the first and most permanent of which is the intensely 
Catholic character of the greater part of Ireland. This may seem an 
invidious sectarian observation, but a frank recognition of the fact 
that the mass of the population of Ireland is Catholic is essential, 
if intelligent and just government is to be secured, commanding 
the sympathies of the people. Every one who has been brought into 
touch with Ireland knows this and feels this, but Englishmen and 
Scotchmen have not generally got to know it, and until they do we 
must confess that the obstacles to true unionism exist in Great 
Britain as much as in Ireland. The question of the organisation 
of higher education in the sister island is from this point of view a 
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crucial test of the ability of the united Parliament to reconcile the 
peoples under its immediate control. Tried by it the outlook is 
for the moment unpromising, yet not such as to destroy hope. 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Cadogan may be in a minority in the Cabinet ; 
Mr. Morley may have to wrestle with his Scotch constituents; but 
these men indicate the lines of movement of the future when a 
strong Government fresh from the polls will be able to call upon its 
followers to ratify legislation which it prescribes with authority. 
There may be oscillations of majorities before this is attained, but 
enduring forces work towards it. The poverty of the extreme West 
and South is another standing obstacle to unity, but the work of the 
Congested Districts Board surely opens a way, though it may be a 
long and narrow way, of salvation. The Administration hesitates to 
give this Board greater power and greater resources, and it may not be 
useless that its action should escape all risk of being impetuous ; but 
the hesitancy of the Administration may be forced by the invincible 
pressure of fact. There are other difficulties which need not be now 
specifically recalled. All work towards a better future is beset with 
difficulty. Hindrances exist; they must be recognised ; they must 
be overcome; they are warnings of what will happen if they are not 
overcome. Parnell’s brief career revealed an antipathy, widespread 
if not deep. That manifestation has subsided ; the agrarian distress 
which stimulated it has been alleviated, and as the land settles into 
rest antipathy gives place to apathy. If we want apathy to be 
changed to sympathy we must do something more ;—above all we 
must be sympathetic ourselves. The present interval is one of trial. 
The past is a warning. It depends upon ourselves whether we make 
of the time of trial a preparation for a brighter future. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


In the discussions which have taken place relative to the Old Age 
Pension question frequent mention has been made of the Friendly 
Societies, and many of the schemes which have been put forward 
have in some way or other depended upon the co-operation of these 
societies. It may not, then, be inopportune at this juncture to give 
some account of the growth of the Friendly Society movement, of the 
position which the societies have made for themselves at the present 
time, and of the practical advantages to be derived from belonging 
to them ; and in the course of this inquiry some reference may be 
incidentally made to their ability to deal with the old age problem. 

There is ample evidence to show that from very early times there 
have been associations of various kinds more or less akin to the 
modern Friendly Societies. Without going into the disputed point 
as to whether the Friendly Societies of to-day can claim any historical 
connexion with the old English guilds of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, there seems to be no doubt that in many respects the 
modern societies fulfil the same objects as were aimed at by the 
medieval. Mr. Ludlow, the late Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
states that ‘the guilds of the fourteenth century, under forms to a 
great extent religious, could fulfil the purposes, on the one hand of a 
modern Friendly Society in providing for sickness, old age, and burial ; 
and, on the other hand, of a modern trade society by rules tending 
to fix the hours of labour and to regulate competition, together with 
other friendly purposes.’ 

The movement is, however, strictly speaking, a modern one, and 
very few of the existing societies can boast of a history even as long 
as that of the movement itself. As might be expected, most of the 
old societies were established on a very insecure basis, and it is not 
surprising to find that the majority of them are no longer in being. 
At the present time it is believed that there are not more than one 
hundred registered societies which were established before 1800. It 
was not until the end of the last century that the Friendly Society 
movement began to take a hold upon the nation. Sir Frederick 
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Eden, in his book The State of the Poor, published in 1797, estimates 
that the number of Friendly Societies in England and Wales 
amounted to about 7,200, with a membership of 648,000 and sub- 
scriptions of about 500,000. a year. Soimportant did they speedily 
become that in 1793 an Act, the first of a long series, was passed for 
their encouragement and relief, the preamble of which stated that the 
growth of such societies might be expected not only to increase the 
happiness of their members but also to decrease the public burdens. 

There is here a hint of one of the difficulties, and by no means 
the least, with which the societies had to contend, and which is 
unfortunately one that still confronts them, the ‘ public burden’ of 
Poor-Law relief, which, as is well known, was administered at that 
time and for another forty years in a manner calculated to undermine 
all attempts on the part of the working classes to become independent. 
The wonder is that considering how universal the acceptance of this 
relief had become, any societies were able to live in face of the com- 
petition of the Poor Law: and it speaks volumes for the manly 
independence of a section, at least, of the working classes that the 
societies continued to grow in spite of this. When this dead-weight 
was removed by the Poor Law Reform Act of 1834 an immense 
impetus was given to the development of thrift, and many of the 
societies which exist to-day were established within a few years of 
the passing of that Act. To give some idea of the connexion between 
the two movements I may mention that while in 1834 the number 
of Friendly Societies which were depositors in the Savings Bank was 
4,575 and the sum deposited 619,000/., two years later the figures 
were 5,394 depositors and 726,000/. deposited, an increase in that short 
period of no less than 819 in the number of societies and of 107,000/. 
in the deposits. The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows will serve 
as an illustration of the growth of an individual society after the 
reformed Poor Law came in. In 1834 it numbered about 60,000 
members. In 1846 the numbers had risen to 251,000, in spite of a 
secession in 1844 of over 21,000 members. In twelve years, that is, 
its numbers had more than quadrupled. If further evidence is 
required it is to be found in the fact that while there has been a 
steady increase in the membership of Friendly Societies the number 
of paupers has just as steadily decreased. In 1850 the percentage of 
paupers to population was 4°75; in 1895 it was only 2°42. 

I must briefly allude to two other obstacles which Friendly 
Societies had to overcome. The first of these was unfriendly legis- 
lation, Although the Act of 1793 had been passed especially to 
protect and encourage the societies, under the influence of the panie 
caused by the French Revolution two Acts, the Corresponding 
Societies Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, were passed before the 
end of the century, making a society with branches illegal, and pro- 
hibiting certain meetings of more than fifty persons, if held without 
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notice. A severe blow was thus dealt to the orders which possessed 
branches, the result being that in most cases the branches became 
separate societies. In 1817 a further Act was passed which extended 
the power of the previous Acts. These were not repealed till 1846, 
and it was not until four years later that all such disabilities were 
removed. Since that date the tendency of legislation has been 
consistently in favour of the development of the societies, and while 
the actual management of them has remained, as before, in the hands 
of their members, the Legislature has done what it could to second 
their efforts to improve and strengthen their position. In 1870 a 
Royal Commission was appointed to make a full inquiry into the 
working of the societies, many of the recommendations of which were 
embodied in an Act passed in 1875, which, with a few modifications 
and additions, remains practically unaltered at the present time. 

The other obstacle to which I have referred was the absence, 
until comparatively recent times, of a reliable knowledge of vital 
statistics upon which to base the rates of contributions and benefits. 
This seriously retarded the progress of the movement, and it is still 
suffering from the effects of it. Mr. R. W. Moffrey, a prominent 
member of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, referring to this 
subject in an essay published some twenty-five years ago, says of the 
Friendly Societies : 

Founded by men belonging to the operative class, before the subject of insurance 
in any shape was understood by even those far above them in the social scale, they 
have steadfastly kept their object in view, till at the present time the societies 
have attained ‘such a position numerically, have accumulated such an enormous 
aggregate of capital, that they have forced on the nation at large a consideration 
of the work they are doing. Nor would it be just to them if, in considering their 
present position, any one were to leave out of sight the manner in which they have 
risen to it. Let it be always borne in mind that the work attempted at their 
formation was such as would have taxed the ability of great financiers—that they 
began their work before the least glimmering of knowledge on vital statistics had 
been vouchsafed to them—that as it became manifest their position was unsound, 
they boldly grappled with the difficulties discovered, and that their self-formed and 
self-governed institutions have given to the world an amount of information which 
eould never have been obtained except by their means. 


It was about 1825 that the first attempt was made to tabulate 
the experience of societies as regards sickness, so as to ascertain what 
should be charged for sick pay. Later on an Act of Parliament was 
passed which required every Friendly Society once in five years to 
make a return of the sickness and mortality it had experienced, and 
since then there have been published several most valuable tables 
based upon the information so obtained. The most recent 
publication of the kind was made in 1896, and was based on the 
quinquennial returns from 1856 to 1880. So exact a science has vital 
statistics now become that any society can calculate to a nicety what 
are its liabilities and what contributions are required to meet them. 
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When, as sometimes happens, statements are made to the 
detriment of the financial position of the Friendly Societies, it is only 
fair to remember that they have had to grope their way in the dark 
in this matter, and that now the experience has been acquired they 
are taking resolute steps to place their finances on a sound basis. 
Later on I shall show in more detail how important a consideration 
this is, and give illustrations of timely and effective efforts to secure 
a good financial position. 

To give some idea of the advance which has been made by the 
Friendly Societies during the past forty or fifty years, I will bring 
the figures relating to the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows up to 
date. In 1846, as we have seen, there were 251,000 members ; on the 
Ist of January 1898 there were 4,698 lodges and 788,000 members ; 
and between 1865 and 1898 the funds had increased from 1,796,000/. 
to 8,302,000/. As regards the movement as a whole, according to the 
latest published returns for the United Kingdom, leaving out the 
societies which provide for burial only, there were 24,000 registered 
societies and branches, having 4,203,000 members and 22,695,0001. 
in funds. Some men, no doubt, belong to more than one society, 
and so are counted twice over ; but, making every allowance for this, 
it must be admitted that the figures are very striking. These figures 
refer to the registered Friendly Societies only ; they take no account 
of the registered trade societies with a membership of 1,100,000, 
which in many instances perform the offices of a Friendly Society ; 
nor, of course, of the immense army of unregistered societies of which 
it is not possible to form an accurate estimate. 

Before proceeding to describe in some detail the various kinds of 
societies, it may be as well to define exactly what a Friendly Society 
is and what limits have been set to its operations. The legal defi- 
nition of a Friendly Society under the Act of 1875 is a society for 
the purpose of providing by voluntary subscriptions of the members 
thereof, with or without the aid of donations, for 

(a) The relief or maintenance of the members, their husbands, 
wives, children, fathers, mothers, brothers or sisters, nephews or 
nieces, or wards, being orphans, during sickness or other infirmity 
whether bodily or mental, in old age (which means any age after 
fifty) or in widowhood, or for the relief or maintenance of the orphan 
children of members during minority: or 

(6) Insuring money to be paid on the death of a member’s child 
or on the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses of the 
husband, wife, or child of a member, or of the widow of a deceased 
member, or, as regards persons of the Jewish persuasion, for the 
payment of a sum of money during the period of confined mourning : 
or 

(c) The relief or maintenance of the members when on travel in 
search of employment, or when in distressed circumstances, or in 
case of shipwreck or loss or damage to boats or nets: or 
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(d) The endowment of members or nominees of members at any 
age: or 

(e) The assurance against loss by fire, to any amount not exceed- 
ing 15l., of the tools or implements of the trade or calling of the 
members. 

To safeguard the privileges conceded to societies under the Act, 
it is provided that no gross sum shall be insured exceeding 2001., 
and no annuity exceeding 501. 

Turning now to the different kinds of societies, I must premise 
that I do not pretend to give an exhaustive list, but shall limit 
myself to the more important ones. First in importance come the 
Affiliated Orders, of which by far the largest and best known are the 
Ancient Order of Foresters and the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. 
Speaking of the latter society, I would draw attention to the fact 
that there are some thirty different societies calling themselves 
Oddfellows, and that care must be taken not to confuse these with 
the Manchester Unity. 

The best way of showing how these Affiliated Orders have grown 
in importance, and especially of the steps they have taken to improve 
their financial position, will be to give a brief account of one of them, 
and the Ancient Order of Foresters will serve as an illustration, 
though probably any other of the more important of these orders 
would furnish one equally good. 

At what date the Foresters Society was established seems 
uncertain, but the authorities are agreed that there was a court of 
‘Royal’ Foresters in existence as far back as 1790. The Foresters, 
like other societies, were seriously hampered by the Seditious 
Meetings Act, to which reference has already been made, and it is said 
that between 1790 and 1813, a period of twenty-three years, only 217 
members were made in the three courts which then formed the order. 
In spite, however, of this and other difficulties, the society slowly pro- 
gressed, and by 1834, 358 courts had been opened. It is not known 
what the membership of the society was at that date, but it is known 
that between May 1833 and May 1834, 5,863 new members joined. 
In the latter year a crisis arose in the history of the society. Owing, 
it is said, to the arbitrary conduct of the supreme officers of the 
order, who apparently wished to keep too much power in‘their own 
hands, a large number of the courts seceded, and formed the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, which soon eclipsed the Royal Order, though that 
is still in existence. In four months 48 more courts joined the 
Ancient Order and 15 new courts were opened, the membership in 
1835 being 16,510. In 1837 the first court was opened in London, 
and during the past sixty years it has taken root in every part of the 
Metropolis. The London United District alone, which is only one 
of several districts, has at the present time nearly 82,000 adult 
members, which is about equal to the entire population of Plymouth. 
The Foresters was the first affiliated Friendly Society to be registered 
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under the Act of 1850, which legalised societies with branches. It was 
about this time that efforts began to be made to obtain information 
relating to the sickness experienced by the members. A good many 
of the courts objected to fill up the returns asked for, thinking that 
it was ‘a design to interfere with their independence,’ and in con- 
sequence the particulars were far from complete, and only referred to 
about half the members of the order. The result was published in 
1855, but was of little practical value. Fortunately, however, the 
society persevered in the matter, and since then the question has 
constantly been before them, no less than three different tables of 
contributions and benefits having been issued. These are known 
respectively as the Plymouth Tables, published in 1865, the 
Birmingham Tables, published in 1883, and the Leicester Tables, 
published in 1886, which are the ones now in use. For many years 
it had been urged that there should be graduated contributions for 
new members. It was pointed out that it was not fair and must 
lead to financial troubles if all members, whatever their age might 
be, paid the same rates. Accordingly in 1872 it was agreed that 
compulsory scales of graduated contributions should be enforced. A 
large number of the courts, however, took no notice of the matter 
and made no change, and it was not until thirteen years later, in 1885, 
that the Executive Council took decided steps to have the rule 
enforced. So urgent had the matter become that in that year no 
less than fifty-two courts with 5,579 members were suspended for 
not complying with the rule. This seems to have had the desired 
effect, for most of the members gave way and have been received 
back into the order. Other steps were also taken to improve their 
financial position. A High Court Relief Fund was formed by a levy 
of 4d. a member annually ‘for the purpose of assisting courts in 
distress, but only such as had strictly complied with the General 
Laws and carried out the advice of the Executive Council were to 
be entitled to receive any benefit from it.’ It was further decided 
that all courts which were valued at less than 15s. in the pound 
should be brought under the notice of the Executive Council, who 
were empowered to deal with them in various ways. In 1887 the 
condition of as many as thirty such courts was investigated, and 
considerable help was rendered by the High Court Relief Fund. 
This determination to improve the financial position of the order 
has not been relaxed, and a decided advance has been made in recent 
years. ‘Districts which are inactive in the matter have been 
deprived of the privilege of being represented at the High Court. 
The government of the order is in the hands of the High Court, 

composed of delegates from the various courts and districts, act- 
ing through an Executive Council. The High Court, which forms a 
sort of Foresters’ Parliament, meets once a year, when all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the order are fully discussed. It is the 
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custom to remove the headquarters every year to the town in which 
the High Court meets, which no doubt has the effect of arousing 
local interest in the society. Districts may be formed by three or 
more courts uniting for the purpose of dividing the liabilities for 
funeral allowances and for promoting an arbitration tribunal. Each 
member has to contribute to a Court Relief Fund, with the object 
of affording relief to any court connected with the district. Valuable 
help is also furnished by the districts in the matter of the investment 
of the funds. 

Membership of the order is open to any one between the ages of 
one year and forty, subject to passing a medical examination and not 
being of bad character or of a quarrelsome disposition. The rates of 
contribution vary according to the benefits received. The progress 
of the order since 1835—when the membership was, as I have said, 
not more than 16,500—has been continuous. On the 3lst of 
December 1897 the number of adult male members was 725,000, the 
female members numbered 6,500, and the juvenile and junior members 
123,600, making a total of 855,000 apart from honorary members. 
At the same date the funds of the order amounted to 6,117,000. 

Next in importance to the Affiliated Orders come the Centralised 
Societies. These are not so numerous as the societies with branches, 
one reason being possibly that in the case of the latter the manage- 
ment is more in the hands of the local members. The principal 
society of this type is the Hearts of Oak, which is indeed the largest 
centralised society in the world. It was established in 1842, and, 
though its progress was somewhat slow at first, it has grown very 
rapidly in recent years. A peculiarity of the society is that the 
whole business is transacted at one office in London. Candidates 
must be over eighteen and under thirty years of age, and they must 
not be in receipt of less than 24s. a week, a limitation which does 
not, as a rule, apply to the Affiliated Orders. Membership is open 
to men of all occupations with one exception, that of a miner. The 
subscription consists of a fixed rate of 7s. per quarter for the expenses 
of sickness allowance and an additional sum—which fluctuates 
according to the expenses incurred during the previous quarter—for 
funerals, births, losses by fire, and management expenses, also a penny 
per quarter towards the Convalescent Home Fund. It will be noticed 
that graduated contributions fixed according to the member’s age on 
joining have not been adopted by this society. The average con- 
tributions for the last fourteen years have been rather under 10s. per 
quarter. A man joining at the age of eighteen would on that account 
have to pay more than if he joined the Foresters or Oddfellows, but 
on the other hand, as I shall show later on, the benefits to be derived 
from the Hearts of Oak are greater than from the other societies. If 
a man put off joining until the age of twenty-nine his contributions 
would be about the same as if he paid into one of the Affiliated Orders. 
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The management expenses are kept at a very low figure; for the last 
ten years they are said to have averaged a little over five per cent. of 
the gross annual income. The management is in the hands of 200 
delegates, who are elected annually by the members. As a rule, the 
delegates only meet once a year, when they elect a Committee of 
Management, fifty in number, and the auditors. Any member of the 
society can be nominated as a candidate for the committee. 

In the Affiliated Orders the visitation of sick members is in the 
hands of certain members of the branches, one of whose duties it is 
to try to detect any attempt to impose upon the society. In order to 
supply the absence of local branches the Hearts of Oak arrange that 
when a member declares on the funds notices are sent to two members 
residing in the neighbourhood to visit him during his sickness. Each 
visitor is supposed to visit at least twice in every seven days. 

The society was, as I have said, established in 1842, and in 1847 
there were not more than 594 members, and the reserve fund was 
only 456/. By 1868 the members numbered 16,000 and the reserve 
fund amounted to 54,5001. Twenty years later the figures were, 
members 123,000 and funds 989,000/., and the latest figures give a 
membership of over 229,000 with a reserve fund of 2,032,000/. 
This is a record of which the society may well be proud. Since its 
establishment to the present time no less than 5,185,000/. has been 
paid to its members for various purposes, principally of course for 
sickness and superannuation claims. To give some idea of the 
business transacted by the society, I may mention that the money 
and postal orders which passed between the society and its members 
last year was about a million. The clerical staff numbers 125, and 
the books used for carrying on the official work are about 800. 

Another class of societies consists of those whose members are 
abstainers. The most important of these are the Independent Order 
of Rechabites (Salford Unity) and the Sons of Temperance, There 
is also the Church of England Temperance Society, which is not, as 
might be thought, confined to members of the Church of England, 
and membership of which is also open to non-abstainers of tem- 
perate habits. The Rechabites and Sons of Temperance are Affiliated 
Orders, and the management is somewhat similar to that of the 
Foresters. The Rechabites Society, which dates from 1835, has 
221,000 members and 4,197 ‘ tents,’ as the branches are called. An 
interesting fact in connexion with the Temperance Societies is that 
their rate of mortality is less than is the case with the other societies. 
For instance, if the Foresters is compared with the Rechabites, it is 
found that while 1 out of every 137 Foresters aged twenty dies in 
the year, in the Rechabites only 1 out of every 179 dies; and 
while 1 out of every 83 Foresters aged forty dies in the year, 
in the Rechabites only 1 out of every 155 dies. And again it appears 
that at the age of twenty the expectation of life among the 
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Rechabites is about five years longer than among the Foresters. On 
the other hand, there would appear to be more sickness, up to the 
age of fifty, among the Rechabites than among the Foresters. 
Societies for women have existed for years in different parts of 
the country—there is a flourishing female Foresters Society, not 
connected with the Ancient Order of Foresters, which dates from 
1790—but generally they have not been established on a sound 
basis, and have soon come toanend. Of late years, however, many 
of the large societies, such as the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, and the Rechabites, have thrown 
open their doors to women. In some cases this has only been 
recently done and the movement has hardly had time to develop. 
In five years the Foresters have opened 174 courts for women, the 
membership being 6,545 and the funds 5,769/. The increase in 
1897 was thirty-four courts and 1,422 members. Considering that 
there are said to be in London alone no less than 185,000 women 
who are heads of families, the majority of whom have to work for a 
living, and that there are thousands of young women working in 
factories, there ought to be a future before these societies. The 
contributions do not appear to be beyond the reach of a large number 
of women. For example, a woman who joins the Foresters at the 
age of twenty, by paying 47d. a week can secure 7s. for the first 
twenty-six weeks of illness, 3s. 6d. for the next twenty-six weeks, 
and 2s. for the next fifty-two weeks. She would also be entitled to 
6l. at death, and to assistance from'the Subsidiary Benefit Fund. 
Lastly, there are the Juvenile Societies. These have been most 
popular, especially with the large orders, and no wonder, for they 
form invaluable feeding-grounds for the adult branches. The 
Foresters appear to have been the first to start Juvenile Societies, 
and on the 3lst of December 1897 the numbers amounted to 122,000, 
and the funds were 163,000/. In the course of the year over 7,000 
members were transferred to the adult courts. The payments are 
very small. A lad joining the‘Hearts of Oak, for instance, between 
the ages of 9 and 14, on payment of 2s. 6d. a quarter can secure 5s. 
per week in sickness and 5/. at death. The Rechabites are especially 
strong in Juveniles, having nearly 90,000 such members out of a total 
membership of 221,000. The Friendly Societies Act of 1875 provided 
that no person should be a member ofa society under the age of sixteen 
except in a society consisting wholly of persons above the age of three 
years and under the age of sixteen. But under the Act of 1895 it is 
lawful for societies to have members at any age exceeding one year, 
and provision was made for the amalgamation of Juvenile Societies 
with adult courts. It is possible, therefore, that the Juvenile Societies 
will gradually disappear. The Foresters have already availed them- 
selves of the Act, and there are over 1,300 junior members of adult 
eourts. Naturally it was not deemed advisable to confer the full 
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privileges of the order upon members of such a tender age, and so it 
is provided that ‘no junior member shall be admitted into court 
during court hours, nor hold any office in a court, nor receive any 
signs or passwords, nor pass through the initiatory ceremony.’ 

The ‘registration’ of societies having been already alluded to, it 
may be as well to explain exactly what is meant by it, as it is a 
point on which misunderstanding is liable to arise. While it may 
be laid down as a rule that no society should be recommended which 
is not registered under the Friendly Societies Act, it must at the 
same time be clearly understood that the fact that a society is re- 
gistered does not imply either that the management is good, or that 
the society is financially sound. Mr. Brabrook, the Chief Registrar, 
alluding to this question, says that : 

Although the society is required to state what are the conditions under whick 
its benefits are to be insured, no conditions are imposed upon it; its members 
are perfectly free to insert in the rules any conditions they may think fit. They 
may promise themselves large benefits for small contributions if they care to do so. 
They are not under any compulsion to adopt graduated rates of contribution, or 
to consult an actuary as to what rates they can charge with safety for sick pay or 
funeral allowance; they may provide for a periodical distribution of their funds, 
provided only that they meet such claims as are actually incumbent upon them at 
the time of distribution; they are left entirely at their own discretion as to the 
soundness of the conditions on which they grant insurances. . . . From first to 
last, therefore, the essential principle of the Friendly Societies Act is the voluntary 
principle. The Act compels no society to be registered ; it compels no registered 
society to adopt any fixed scale of contributions and benefits ; it compels no society 
to carry on its business in any particular way; it compels no society to adopt 
reforms, however apparent may be the necessity. What the Act does provide, 
however, is that the members of a society shall have ample means of knowing what 
are the contracts into which they are entering, how their managers are carrying on 
the business, what is the financial condition of the concern, and of themselves 
originating and carrying into effect the reforms which the periodical valuations 
from time to time show to be necessary.' 

So much depends upon good management, which no Act of 
Parliament can ensure, that the legislature has refused to adopt 
model tables of contributions and benefits, or in any way to make 
itself responsible for the financial position of a society. Quite 
recently I came across a most remarkable instance of what good man- 
agement is capable of effecting, In 1879 the valuation of a Court of 
- Foresters was only 16s. 9d. in the pound; in 1884 it was 18s. 4d. ; 
in 1889 it was 21s. 1d.; and at the last quinquennial valuation in 
1894 it had risen to 22s. 6d. This had been brought about without 
any increase in contributions or decrease in benefits, simply by tho- 
roughly sound management of the finances, and a higher standard 
of administration generally. This shows how large a factor the 
personal equation forms in Friendly Societies as in other movements. 

The following are some of the more important advantages which 
a registered society has over an unregistered one: 


1 Provident Societies, pp. 51, 52. 
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1, It can legally hold land and other kinds of property in the 
name of the trustees. 

2. Its trustees can carry on all legal proceedings on its behalf. 

3. They can invest its money with the National Debt Commis- 
sioners at a fixed rate of interest, and thus be independent of the rise 
and fall of stock. 

4, They can invest its money without restriction of amount in a 
Savings Bank or Post Office Savings Bank. 

5. They can take proceedings against an officer for misapplication 
of funds, although such misapplication does not amount to larceny 
or embezzlement. 

6. They can settle disputes in any manner the rules prescribe, 
and thus avoid the cost of litigation. 

7. It is entitled to the services of public auditors and public 
valuers at moderate fixed charge. 

8. Its rules, removals, appointments of trustees, returns, and valua- 
tions are placed on record at a public office, where they can be inspected. 

There are other privileges enjoyed by a registered society, such 
as exemption from stamp duty and income tax. 

Many members of Friendly Societies are under the impression 
that because their reserve fund is increasing year by year they are 
necessarily in a flourishing condition. But this does not at all follow, 
as their liabilities may be increasing at an even greater pace. It 
must be remembered that as members get older their liability to 
sickness becomes greater, and therefore it is necessary to build up a 
large reserve to meet future demands. It is one of the great draw- 
‘backs to slate and sharing-out clubs that they have no reserve fund, 
and though they may go on well enough for the first few years, 
difficulties are almost sure to arise as the members advance in age. 
It has been calculated that while the average amount of sickness 
experienced by a person between twenty and seventy years of age is 
126 weeks, the aggregate weeks of sickness for the first twenty years 
of this period is only 19 weeks, more than one half of the total (126 
weeks) being in respect of the ten years of life from sixty to seventy. 
Thus it is not only necessary for a society to go on increasing its 
reserve to remain financially sound. On the other hand it is not 
necessarily fatal to a society to have a deficit. It sounds very alarm- 
ing to hear that a society has a deficit of 1,000,000/., but it is not so 
alarming really as it sounds, and it is wonderful how soon a deficit 
can be converted into a balance if the members take resolute steps 
in the matter. According to the Friendly Society Year Book, ‘ the 
solvency of a society depends, not upon the money it has in hand, 
‘but upon whether its existing funds, together with the future con- 
tributions for benefits which the members are bound to pay, are 
enough to balance the benefits which those members have the right 
to receive under the rules, together with any other expenses and 
liabilities.’ ‘A deficiency,’ it has been pointed out, ‘ is the estimated 
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amount of money the society will be short of to enable it to meet in 
full all promised benefits up to the end of the longest life amongst 
its members.’? So that a society may be possessed of many millions, 
and yet not be financially sound unless the cash in hand, plus the 
contributions to be received, will be sufficient to meet the liabilities. 
Fortunately it is within the power of any society by improving its 
management, and, if necessary, by reducing the benefits and increas- 
ing the contributions, to redeem its position. Mr. Brabrook mentions 
a society which 

was in the apparently hopeless condition that its funds were 3,720/. only, and its 
valuation deficiency was 5,023/. This society took such vigorous steps for 
increasing its funds and extending its business, upon properly calculated rates of 
premium, that in five years it had raised its capital to 10,297/., and though it had 
increased the value of its estimated liabilities from 40,2827. to 77,3337, the 
valuation brought out a surplus of 4132.5 

I have dwelt at some length upon this question of finance because I 
believe that harm is apt to be done to the societies by the statements 
which are sometimes made as to their solvency. 

Turning now to the benefits offered by the Friendly Societies, it 
may be said that these, as a rule, take the form of an allowance in 
sickness, the attendance of a doctor, and a sum of money at death. 
Some societies, however, do more than this. For example, the 
Hearts of Oak for a payment of about 10s, a quarter grants 18s. a 
week during sickness for 26 weeks, then 9s. for a like period, and if 
the illness still continues the member becomes entitled to a pension 
of from 2s. to 4s. a week, according to the length of his membership, 
without having to pay any further contributions. When a member 
dies 201. is paid to his representative, and 10/. is paid on the death 
of a member’s wife. But this does not exhaust the benefits. One 
pound ten shillings is allowed on the confinement of a member’s wife, 
and over 910,000/. has been paid on this account alone since the society 
was founded. Then if a member’s tools or implements of trade are 
destroyed by fire, he can claim compensation to an amount not 
exceeding 151, Further, if a member has been ill for not less than 
four weeks he may under certain conditions be sent to a convalescent 
home. These are very substantial benefits, but it must be borne in 
mind that the contributions are higher in this than in other societies. 
A member of the Foresters, joining at the age of twenty-five, and 
paying 8s. 8d. a quarter, is entitled to 14s. a week for 26 weeks, 7s. 
a week for 26 weeks, and 3s. 6d. for a third period of 26 weeks, after 
which his contributions are paid for him as long as he is ill. Twelve 
pounds is payable on his death, and 6/. on the death of his wife. 
Some societies help their members while in search of work, but I 
believe that this form of assistance is not now largely made use of. 

It is also possible to make provision for that old age pension which 
is attracting so much attention at present. The sum necessary to 





* J. Frome Wilkinson, Mutual Thrift, p. 2354 ® Prorident Sccieties, p. $2. 
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secure this benefit does not appear to be so excessive as to debar 
members from obtaining it if they think fit to do so. An extra 
payment of 24d. a week, apart from management expenses, is suffi- 
cient to enable a man of twenty-one to receive 5s. a week at the age 
of sixty-five through the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. But to 
judge from the very small numbers who pay in for pensions working- 
men appear to think that they can make better provision for old age 
in other ways. Some insure for a certain sum of money on attaining 
a certain age; others by purchasing their house through building 
societies are able, when past work, not only to live rent-free but to 
derive an income from lodgers. It should, however, be added that 
it has been found by the Foresters that those courts which make a 
contribution for a pension compulsory, to take the place of sick pay 
after the age of sixty-five, have not experienced any difficulty in 
getting members to join. This would seem to show that the old-age 
problem is capable of being solved by the Friendly Societies if they 
can persuade their members to take up the question. 

In addition to these benefits which all members can lay claim to, 
there are the Distress Funds to which they can make application in 
times of pressure. Grants are made from these funds for various 
purposes, among others to pay up ‘arrears of contributions, and in 
many cases very substantial assistance is given in this way. Then 
one society at least has its convalescent home, and there is also the 
Friendly Societies’ Convalescent Home at Dover, and another is 
about to be opened at Herne Bay. Moreover, as has already been 
mentioned, help is not only extended to individual members who 
may be in distress, but it is also given under certain conditions to 
distressed branches. The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows has 
what is called the Unity Fund, amounting to about 20,000/., which 
was formed expressly for the purpose of assisting lodges which had 
got into low water. There seems to be no reason, therefore, why any 
lodge, with the co-operation of the members and help from this 
fund, should not right itself. To show what an immense sum is 
expended by the societies it has been calculated that the Foresters 
alone pay away nearly 900,000/. a year, or 17,000/. a week, for sick 
and other benefits. 

But the benefits are not to be measured alone by the sums 
received in hard cash. Over and above the sense of security and the 
freedom from anxiety which attaches to the membership of these 
societies, it must not be overlooked that they are of great educa- 
tional and social value. Their management—which, it must be 
remembered, is entirely in the hands of the members—demands 
qualities of a high order, and to become an officer of one of these 
societies is an excellent training for public duties ; while the. social 
intercourse and bond of good-fellowship promoted among the members 
are of the greatest: value. 
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It has been shown above how injurious to the Friendly Society 
movement is a lax administration of the Poor Law. Poor relief 
granted very freely naturally deters the working classes from making 
provision for themselves. The Friendly Societies Commission had 
much evidence as to this. In their Fourth Report, dated 1874, they 
stated that in some districts 

the labourer calls in the parish doctor on the slightest account whatever, and 
always looks to the Poor Law for relief in old age ; and under these circumstances 
it was hardly surprising to hear from many experienced witnesses that the Poor 
Law acts asa direct discouragement to providence, either preventing labourers 
from joining clubs at all, lest they should waste their money by doing for them- 
selves what they have learned to expect others to do for them ; or leading them to 
join such clubs as will not interfere with their receipt of what they have begun to 
consider their own property, as a sort of rent charge on the land for their own 
benefit, and as part of the wages they are entitled to for their labour. 


One witness, indeed, said that ‘the Poor Law was the best benefit 
club, because everything was taken out and nothing paid in.’ 

Among other influences inimical to the true Friendly Societies 
must also, I think, be classed the encouragement of those sharing- 
out or slate clubs which form a part of the organisation of very 
many churches and chapels. That these should be, as it appears, on 
the increase is not a matter for congratulation, for they have many 
serious defects. In the first place, there is no permanency about 
them; they not infrequently break up after a few years, and even if 
they do go on for a time it does not follow that those who have 
joined will be allowed to continue as members. Mr. Brabrook, speak- 
ing of these clubs, says : 

So long as it continues a law of nature that the liability to sickness and death 
increases with age, so long a club that wipes off the slate each year the transactions 
of the year will find the increase of age of its members a disadvantage. The 
younger men will refuse to join when they find that the club contains an undue 


proportion of older men. The older men will find the burden too heavy if there 
are no younger ones to share it with them.* 


Then, again, they have practically no reserve funds, although 
generally each member has to leave a small sum in to start the new 
year with ; and so, if there should be a serious epidemic in the early 
part of the year, it is conceivable that funds would not be forthcoming 
to meet the sick claims. And being local societies without branches, 
if a member moves away the chances are that he will have to sever 
his connexion with the society—it may be at a period of his life 
when he is too old to join another. 

But the most grave objection to these clubs is that they draw 
members away from the permanent societies, and so are doing 
positive harm to the cause of thrift. A few men no doubt join both, 
but this is the exception rather than the rule, since most men cannot 
afford to belong to two clubs. Various reasons are given for forming 
* Provident Societies, p. 70. 
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such clubs, but none of them seem very cogent. It is sometimes 
urged that many men join them whose age would be an obstacle to 
their belonging to a permanent club, or who would be unable to pay 
the contributions to such a club. But if greater efforts were made to 
induce men to put into a good society when young, the first reason 
would cease to exist, and in that case also the difference in payment 
would be so small as to be scarcely worth consideration. Again, it is 
put forward by those charitable workers who start these clubs that 
they can arrange for them to meet in school- or mission-rooms, 
rather than in public-houses. If, however, the public-house be an 
objection, there are the temperance societies to fall back upon; nor 
is there any reason why a court of Foresters or lodge of Oddfellows 
should not be formed in connexion with any church or chapel, and 
meet in its rooms. In most districts there are branches of the large 
orders which do not meet in public-houses; while personal experi- 
ence of many meetings which have been held in them enables me to 
bear witness to the decorum with which they were conducted. 

It is sometimes given as a reason for not pressing men to join 
clubs that so many are unable to keep up the payments and so lose 
all they have paid in. I have discussed this question with leading 
officials of two of the largest societies, and while they confirm the 
statement that a great many men do secede, they are most emphatic 
in saying that in the majority of cases this is not due to inability to 
keep up the payments, but to carelessness and neglect. This is 
strikingly borne out by the following figures relating to the Foresters. 
The figures are for the years 1871-1875, and they show that, taking 
the age of twenty, out of every 100 members of that age 45°93 
seceded. At twenty-five the secessions were 32°29; at thirty they 
were 21°88; at thirty-five, 14°66; at forty, 8°78; and at forty-five 
they were only 5°04. Figures of a like kind might be given of the 
Oddfellows. The deduction is that by far the largest number of 
secessions take place among the young members who might 
reasonably be expected to be much better able to keep up their pay- 
ments than the older ones. As the members get on in years and 
appreciate the benefits of membership, the secessions become fewer and 
fewer. As a member when in difficulties can have his contributions 
paid for him out of the Benevolent Fund, proper care on the part of 
the younger members ought to greatly reduce the number of secessions. 

It is to be hoped that the statement which has been above made 
of the position of the Friendly Societies may have shown how greatly 
they are valued by the more thoughtful working-men ; and it is 
much to be desired that no unwise legislative interference, or lavish 
bestowal of Poor-Law relief, or want of due encouragement by those 
who work among the poor, may tend to hinder a movement which is 
so capable of strengthening and invigorating the independence of 
the national character. 

H. V. TOYNBEE. 
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AN IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


A WEEK ago Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P., whose family associations are 
a tower of strength in our Eastern Empire, presided over a meeting 
in a Grand Committee room of the House of Commons. Surrounding 
him were presidents and chairmen of Ceylonese, Chinese, Indian, and 
Australian Associations of Trade, the Agent-General of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Agent-General of Victoria, and twenty-one Members 
of Parliament who have shown special interest in the development of 
the British Empire. The object of the gathering was to take into 
consideration the present high and in many cases prohibitory charges 
for telegrams to all parts of the British Empire, with a view to 
obtaining a reduction in the rates. 

The result of the meeting was the inauguration of a most im- 
portant movement for consolidating the Empire and adding to the 
happiness of the people. An Imperial Telegraph Committee was 
formed, with Sir Edward Sassoon as chairman, which has since 
collected facts and formulated a statement of the present condition 
of affairs. This statement supplies unpleasant reading for the cable 
monopolists whose tentacles, like those of the octopus, spread in all 
directions, squeezing the life-blood out of our trading and commercial 
classes. 

For years there has been a widely felt sense of injustice and 
hardship on the part of the public in regard to cable charges. We 
cannot be surprised at the existence of such a feeling. The present 
conditions of electrical communication throughout the Empire 
constitute a grave scandal and a pressing danger. Whether we 
regard the scattered and isolated condition of that Empire, as 
compared with the compact dominions of the Tsar, or the United 
States; or consider the fierceness of the competition to which a 
policy of free trade exposes our commerce, as compared with the 
carefully nurtured and protected industries of rivals; or reflect upon 
the tendency of our young workers to leave these islands, and settle 
in distant colonies, with all the inevitable miseries of separation ; we 
are driven to the conclusion that what is wanted is a cheap and 
accessible telegraph service. If, as we believe, it is our mission to 
civilise and cultivate the waste and barbarous regions of the earth, 
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may we not see something providential in the discovery of a potent 
agency which laughs at distance, mountain heights, and ocean 
depths, which brings in an instant, as it were, face to face, men 
separated by the whole width of the globe; which enables one 
quiet gentleman, sitting in an armchair at Whitehall, to arouse and 
marshal, and direct to one object, in one short half-hour, the energies 
of some 340,000,000 of the human race, massed under the Union 
Jack ? 

How joyfully must the thinkers and statesmen of Queen Victoria’s 
younger days have regarded this wonderful invention of telegraphy, 
with its infinite possibilities for the Empire and for mankind! No 
more weeks of suspense for the fate of our countrymen and women 
in revolted dependencies ; no more waiting, as Nelson waited, for news 
of an enemy’s movements; no more uncertainty as to the wants of 
distant markets; no more sad farewells and partings on the decks 
of emigrant ships! We were to hear the very hum of the colonial 
exchange, the sound of their hurrying feet, the voices in their homes. 
Alas! in this case one might almost reverse the famous proverb, 
and say ‘ Dieu propose ; l’homme dispose’! 

Take the case of the North American continent, to which the 
bulk of our emigrants have resorted. As I wrote some years 
since :— 

‘ Two generations ago a Heaven-sent genius took pity on the great 
sister-nations of the Anglo-Saxon stock, dwelling isolated and apart, 
for ever sundered by the wide, tempestuous ocean. A slender wire 
was laid across the depths of the watery abyss, and an end of this 
wire was placed in the hand of either sister. ‘‘ Now speak,” said 
their benefactor, “as if you were face to face. Share your joys, ay, 
and sorrows too; take sweet counsel together ; and if, as is the wont 
of your sex, you talk overmuch and overlong, why, you will be 
all the better friends.” ’ 


Why is it that this dream has remained a dream? Have we and 
our American kinsmen learnt to hate one another? Is it because 
the two peoples numbering more than 100,000,000 of the same 
blood and speech have nothing to say to each other? The recent 
wonderful demonstrations of mutual sympathy, the proclamation of 
the great unwritten treaty of alliance, are answer sufficient. Then, 
again, how can we explain the rapidly growing bulk of the Atlantic 
mails, and the agitation for swifter vessels, and swifter still, to carry 
them? No, the plain reason why we must prefer steam to electricity 
is, that a shilling a word is practically a prohibitive rate, which can 
only be submitted to in the small class of transactions yielding 
extraordinary profits, or when sheer necessity compels us. 

Now if there were anything extraordinarily difficult or dangerous 
or costly in the service, one could understand the need for a high 
charge. The communications maintained between Sir Francis 
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Wingate and his spies among the Khalifa’s followers at Khartoum 
were necessarily expensive. But electricity is the cheapest of natural 
forces. It can be generated in a moment, with a shilling’s worth of 
chemicals. It travels one, a thousand, or ten thousand miles in an 
instant, and after the prime cost of wire and plant is met, the expense 
of working is insignificant. 

There is absolute certainty that at some early date we shall be 
able to telegraph to New Zealand or to any other part of the world 
for a mere trifle. The post will be seen to be so crushingly expensive, 
from the loss of time and opportunities involved, that it will be 
abandoned as a luxury to the leisured and wealthy classes. 

It would be possible even now for the sums paid in subsidising 
the mail packet companies to telegraph the whole of our correspond- 
ence with the colonies gratis, with a saving of six weeks in the case 
of Australia. 

The existing cable service answers none of the needs thus indi- 
cated. It is a mockery to the relatives of the poor emigrant (who 
ever heard of the father or mother or brother of one of these exiles 
cabling a message to him, no matter what the emergency?). It 
levies a cruel tax on trade. There are 4,000,000 people in Austral- 
asia, and the amount expended last year in telegraphing between 
England and Australasia was 498,477/., or 1,369/. a day. In the 
same period telegraphic communication with the Cape cost about 
300,000/., and with India 290,000/., a total in these three cases of 
1,088,4771.; add for cabling to and from America 1,150,000/., and 
to and from Hong Kong and China 200,000/., and we have a grand 
total of 2,438,477/., which hangs like a millstone about the neck of 
the trading interests. 





Australasia ‘ ° i ‘ - £498,477 
Cape : * i ; ; . 300,000 
India ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 290,000 
America . . : ‘ j . 1,150,000 
The East . ; ‘ ; 4 ‘ 200,000 

£2,438,477 


But statesmen and merchants and bereaved friends of emigrants 
have to reckon with the monopolist, that sinister angel who stands 
self-stationed at the portal of every glimpse of Paradise, warning us 
away. He has no conscience, and will batten on human necessities and 
weaknesses to any extent allowed by the law, In this case he levies 
heavy toll on our struggling commerce, rendering thus to our com- 
petitors a priceless service; while the poor he disdains in any way to 
consider. In mediwval Germany he stretched a chain across the 
Rhine, and compelled traders to pay heavy passage money for their 
boats; in the great American Republic he forms ‘trusts’ and so 
fleeces the whole community; in China he collects likin on every- 
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thing imported; in this country he has got the neck of British 
commerce in a noose of copper cable, and takes what he likes—just 
as @ Japanese puts a copper ring round the neck of the cormorant 
which he trains to catch fish for him. 

What shall be done to this unconscionable oppressor? Now let 
me here protest that I would not pay him in his own coin. I would 
treat him fairly. He has a vulnerable side. The giant oppressor 
falls on his knees and becomes obsequious the moment we pronounce 
the magic word that masters him, and that word is ‘ COMPETITION’! 

As long ago as 1888 I advocated, in a paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the purchase of the existing cables by the Home 
and Colonial Governments, and the completion of the system by the 
laying of new lines. I showed that we could then send messages to 
Australia for 1s. a word, at a handsome profit; with, of course, 
lower rates to Canada, the Cape, and the East. I even formed an 
association for the purpose of laying a Pacific cable; with the effect 
of driving down the Eastern Company’s tariff to Australia from 9s. 6d. 
to 4s. 1ld. I have advocated these ideas since in numerous articles 
in this Review, in addresses, and in letters to The Times; 
and I need not say how delighted I am to see that my friend Mr. 
Mulock, the most distinguished of living postal administrators, is 
advocating the scheme in the Canadian Parliament. How needful 
it is that something should be done is apparent from the most 
cursory examination of the facts. 

We have the evidence of an employé of the cable companies to 
the effect that not more than one in a hundred of the messages are 
family or social messages. And it is practically certain that during 
the period since 1872 not one of the many millions of humble and 
honest toilers at the Antipodes has been able to cable to the ‘ old 
folks’ in the mother-country one word of intelligence or sympathy, 
however deeply he might have longed at critical moments to send 
that word, and they to receive it. I repeat, it is asserted on good 
authority, that out of 100 messages sent to England from the 
colonies, 99 are commercial telegrams, and only one relates to family 
or private affairs. As a matter of fact, the cable that girdles the earth 
is of no more use to the masses of the Queen’s subjects than it would 
be if they resided on another planet. And the explanation is, that 
a prohibitive tariff is enforced. The number of telegrams annually 
despatched in the United Kingdom exceeds the number of letters 
carried when Sir Rowland Hill published his famous pamphlet. But 
this is reversed as regards electrical communication between the 
mother-country and the colonies. 

Every practical man admits that the only lasting cement of 
empire, the only tie that will permanently unite separate masses of 
men, and stand the strain of divergent aims and instincts, is 
sympathy. 
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Fortunately, we have within our reach, in the postal and 
telegraph services, the means of intensifying and perpetuating the 
sympathy that is the basis of union—means that would probably 
have enabled Mahomet or Napoleon to subjugate the world. 

It is a sentiment of solidarity, a close knowledge of, and liking 
for, one another, and one another’s manufactures, which we should 
cultivate among the several communities that are subject to Queen 
Victoria. And this can best be done by encouraging postal and 
telegraphic intercourse among them. 

Not only are low postal and telegraph rates essential to the 
existence of the empire as a federation of 340,000,000 men, but 
they are as urgently required in the interests of the commerce which 
supports this vast section of humanity. We have never sufficiently 
realised the importance of ample and cheap telegraphic communica- 
tion. So large are the transactions engaged in, so narrow is the 
margin of profit, so much depends on being early in the market, 
that the telegraph is simply indispensable in the case of imperial 
and international trade. 

Compare the tariff with the fact that the Eastern Telegraph 
Company’s ordinary shares are quoted at 35 per cent. premium ; 
the Eastern Extension Company’s at 25 per cent. premium, the 
Indo-European Company’s at 25 per cent. premium, and the Great 
Northern Company’s at 40 percent. premium. And these companies, 
too modest to flaunt their large dividends in our faces, have an 
enormous reserve fund, and a huge store of surplus cable. If the 
conception of Imperial unity—a brotherhood of British peoples—is 
ever to be realised, this monopoly must first be broken down. 

Now for the practical remedy which I have to propose. 

As I have often insisted, the cable net that runs through sea after 
sea, and ocean after ocean, is the nerve system of our Empire; and 
the central brain from which it ramifies is the British Capital. By 
all means let the cables be acquired by the State for the people. 

But there is also a still more extensive and even more important 
lamd net, spreading over the world, with an occasional gap; and 
in the utilisation of this land system we are even more vitally in- 
terested. London is here too the centre, the telegraphic clearing- 
house, the main source of all this energy. It must never be forgotten 
that the commercial route to Australasia is, and always must be, by 
way of the East, and not the-West. A vessel will soon, when the 
Nicaraguan Canal is cut, steam 12,000 miles from Southampton to 
Sydney, with hardly a sight of land. Whereas a vessel proceeding 
via the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean is able 
to deliver or take up goods and passengers en route, with hardly an 
intermission. I am speaking, however, not of cables but of land 
lines, stretching from Calais to Constantinople, and thence, with one 
short gap, to Calcutta, Singapore and Hong Kong, or from Calais to 
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St. Petersburg and thence across Siberia to Pekin, Hong Kong and 
Singapore. From Singapore a cable can be laid at a moderate cost 
to Australia, there connecting with the Australian land system. 

What we have to deal with will be seen by a glance at the map. 
There are two main traffic systems : (1) First, the European, branching 
off into Africa, into India andthe East, and into Siberia and China, all 
uniting again in Australia; and (2) Secondly, the connexion with 
the North and South American systems. 

As to the first, it requires a short connexion between the Persian 
system and the Indian, or between the Russian and Indian, on land; 
and the cable between Singapore and Australia. The rate to Con- 
stantinople is now 64d. The Indian internal rate is 4d. There is 
no reason why the rate for the complete distance to Sydney, 
Melbourne or Auckland should exceed 1s. a word to start with, with 
6d. a word to India, the Straits, China and Japan, and 1d. a word to 
any part of Europe. 

I would establish a British Imperial Telegraph Union, similar 
to the British Imperial Postal Union, which is born, though not 
named. There should be zones of charge: a penny a word to 
Europe, threepence to Egypt, sixpence a word to Canada, the West 
Indies, India, the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong, and ls. a 
word to the Cape and Australasia. 

Some unreflecting critics may object that we should find our 
communications interrupted in time of war. Of course we should. 
But we are not at war with any particular country (say Russia) for 
more than two years in a century. Shall we not accept the benefits 
of cheap telegraphy for the remaining ninety-eight ? 

But can we make the necessary connexions? I reply, after 
careful inquiry, yes. Ifthe Tsar or the Ameer should refuse to allow 
the Russian and Indian systems to be joined vié Cabul or Merv to 
Kandahar, we have only to make use of the Turkish land line from 
Constantinople to Fao and join the Indian line at Jask and Kurrachee. 
But the Tsar is too enlightened to refuse his consent ; and the Ameer 
would certainly consent, for a consideration. 

I need not point out that a land line is more cheaply laid and 
maintained than a cable. Moreover—and this is a most important 
consideration—it is far safer from aggression. Suppose we were 
at war with France. How could we be sure of watching 12,000 
miles of cable? One of my sons in the Navy is certain that 
with a submarine boat he would cut any cable into stair-rods in 
a single night. Whereas our land system would be safe all the 
way to Singapore at least. 

The question remains, would such a scheme pay ? 

On this subject let the most eminent delegates of British com- 
merce speak. I am assured by City friends that business methods 
would be revolutionised if we could put everything on the wire ; that 
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there would be an astounding development of our manufactures ; and 
that many industries are in fact languishing or dying for want of 
cheap electrical communication. 

Let us glance at the Anglo-American traffic. There are no less 
than thirteen wires crossing the Atlantic, of which two do the work, 
eleven being nearly always idle, and kept idle by the telegraph 
ring. It is obvious that nothing more is required for a sixpenny rate 
than to utilise some of these submerged and silent wires, which 
might be made to breathe and speak the wishes and wants and 
sympathies of two great continents. One fact alone will suffice. In 
Australia we can telegraph 3,000 miles for a penny a word; whereas 
my penny zone would not exceed 2,000 miles in any direction. 

I may add that in the opinion of Mr. Rhodes we might easily 
lay a telegraph along the North African coast, from Tangier through 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to Alexandria, there connecting with the 
Cape to Cairo line. There are several obvious developments of the 
plan I have expounded. 

In short, let us urge our Government to call a conference of the 
Governments concerned, including India and Australia, with a view 
to the institution of a British Telegraph Union on the basis of the 
cheapest possible tariff, not exceeding the figures already given. 

Secondly, let us beg the Australian, Indian and English Govern- 
ments to lay at once the necessary connexions ; that is to say— 

(1) A cable between Singapore and Australia; and, failing the 
Afghan or Persian-Indian connexion, (2) a land-line between 
Constantinople and Kurrachee. 

Thirdly, let us by all means hail and support the proposal of Mr. 
Mulock for a Pacific cable. 

Let me repeat our remedy. 

What is here proposed to our countrymen may be shortly summed 
up. We have all found cabling hopelessly expensive. Let us 
abandon (or at least supplement) the cables. A glance at the map 
will show that all the chief portions of the British Empire may 
be approached by land lines, with two short gaps, which can easily 
be bridged over by cables. As will be seen, we can travel on dry land 
throughout Europe, throughout Asia, throughout Africa; and by 
stepping stones even reach Australia. 

It would be insulting intelligence and wasting time to point out 
that a land line is constructed at a fifth of the cost of a cable; and 
that the carrying capacity of a land line is four times that of a cable. 
Moreover the land lines already stretch in every direction. 

While the world lasts the commercial route to Australia, the 
Straits, and China will be by way of India. And it is our duty to 
make use of the facilities afforded by foreign Governments to reach 
our people in these distant lands in the quickest, most expeditious, 
and cheapest manner. 
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There is a strong feeling in certain quarters that we should have 
an all-British system of telegraphic communication. This is a senti- 
ment I cordially sympathise with. But where will it land us if 
carried out in its integrity? We can only reach our distant posses- 
sions by long and tedious sea-routes. 

For more than a quarter of a century our mails have been carried to 
India and the East and to Australia by railway trains, owned by foreign 
Governments, from Calais to Brindisi. Are we now to contend that, 
though our mails are carried, yet our telegraph lines are not to be 
carried through these foreign countries for the ninety-eight years we 
are at peace with them in every century ? 

How these cable charges block the way! Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 
great Englishman, has for years been engaged on the magnificent 
work of constructing a land line from Capetown to Cairo, a distance 
of over 4,000 miles. He fully expected on reaching Egypt to receive 
a helping hand from England. He has done all the most difficult and 
costly part of the work, with few to aid him, and largely at his own 
expense. But on entering Egypt he is met by a demand from the 
Eastern Telegraph Company for 1s. 7d. a word, before any message 
shall be forwarded to London. Yet from London to Constantinople, 
about the same distance as England is from Egypt, the charge is 
64d. per word. 

At the risk of slight repetition I will point out a few extraordinary 
anomalies, and emphasise the remedy that Sir Edward Sassoon, Mr. 
Andrews, and myself have worked out. 

In regard to anomalies the following are some of the charges per 
word for r teleguphic manage from Engiend : — 
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Projected land lines : 

(1) London to Tiflis ; 

Tiflis to Merv ; 

Merv to Peshawur (600 miles only to be constructed) ; 

Peshawur to Sadiya, Burmah N.E. frontier ; 

Sadiya to Hong Kong ; 

Hong Kong to Shanghai. 

From this route it will be seen that if we link up the 600 miles 
across Afghanistan we can send a message to-day from London to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai by land. 

(2) Calais to Constantinople, thence to Suez and Cairo, and from 
Cairo to the Cape. This land line is already being constructed. 

(3) Calais to Constantinople ; thence to Fao at the head of the 
Persian Gulf; from Fao to Bushire and Jask and thence to Kurrachee 
and India. : 

We suggest the linking up and strengthening these land lines 
subject to modifications; and we have on our side two great allies, 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes of Rhodesia. 

It was said at the meeting in the Grand Committee room that 
even at the expense of cheap rates we must not kill the cables because 
of the danger to the Empire. 

This was answered by showing that in time of war cables will 
be cut everywhere, and we may trust the Imperial Telegraph Com- 
mittee to watch this aspect of the question. I predict an immediate 
reduction in the cable charges to all parts of the British Empire. 

We now place our scheme before the public with much 
deference. No august congress, no inflated manifesto, no elaborate 
organisation is called for—all we want is to secure for ourselves and 
for our countrymen the priceless services of the beneficent genius of 
electricity, now bound and writhing under the spell of a too masterful 
magician—the monopolist—who has hitherto persuaded the people 
that electricity can only be generated in Old Broad Street, in the 
City of London. 

J. HENNIKER HEaTON, 





WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE 


A REJOINDER 


A DISABILITY of life is that, though one may choose one’s friends, one’s 
critics and opponents choose themselves. It was with the utmost 
disappointment I found that the critic who had selected herself to 
reply to my paper in the April number of this Review was not a 
member, masculine or feminine, of my own profession—one who, in 
presenting the other aspect of the case, might have brought some 
special knowledge to bear upon the subject. 

As it is, Mrs. Ormiston Chant is to be thanked for the object 
lesson she has afforded in that very quality of disorderly muscularity 
against which my paper was directed. 

She has shown us the rock on which we are in danger of being 
wrecked, the Scylla in opposition to that Charybdis whence it is our 
boast to have ‘ emerged.’ 

For, if she will permit me to say so, it is impossible to read 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s remarks without gathering the impression 
that the biceps responsible for them was a biceps demanding an 
implement distinctly less subtle than the pen. The writer appears 
to have been agitated by an overmastering dread lest the object 
of my paper should have been to deprive her of her bicycle. 
As a matter of fact my object was not at all to deprive Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant or any woman of her bicycle, as seems to me apparent 
in the following remarks I quote from that paper: 

It is true that were she (Clara) playing golf or bicycling she would be developing 
such faculties as calculation, self-control, and fortitude, in addition to developing 
her muscles. And, inasmuch as these are qualities which are less demanded in the 
trimming of a hat, let her play golf and bicycle. But let her not do these things 
to the detriment of other valuable faculties. . . . The subordination of muscle to 


womanhood should ever be kept in mind as being an infinitely higher ideal than 
can ever be the subordination of womanhood to muscle. 


The first law of the arena being courtesy, however—a man-made law 
which women entering it will do well to observe—let me ignore the 
discourtesies of my opponent and extend to Mrs. Chant’s assertions 
the respect due to arguments or due to assertions based on the 
authority of special knowledge. 

915 
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I have gone carefully through my paper without being able to 
detect any intimation on my part that the children of women who 
have taken University degrees are in any way inferior to the children 
of those who have not. The only remark which could be so con- 
strued (and this, I cannot help thinking, solely by one whose 
mind was distorted by that before-mentioned dread lest her bicycle 
might be in danger) is my remark concerning Amazons, intellectual 
or physical. But I do not regard the mere taking of a degree as a 
feat Amazonian. There can be no doubt but that, so long as healthy 
balance is preserved, the use of the powers in one direction increases 
their reach inanother. There isareactionary swing of the pendulum, 
the range, of capacity being extended, the are of capability 
expanded by lengthening the tether. But the utmost care should 
be taken lest the reactionary power which maintains the healthy 
balance be lost. As Herbert Spencer says— 


The unfolding of an organism after its special type has its approximately 
uniform course, taking its tolerably definite time, and no treatment that may be 
devised will fundamentally or greatly accelerate these; the best that can be done 
is to maintain the required favourable conditions. But it is quite easy to adopt a 
treatment which shall dwarf or deform, or otherwise injure. The processes of 
growth or development may be, and very often are, hindered or deranged, though 
they cannot be artificially bettered, 


‘The purer the golden vessel,’ says Jean Paul Richter, ‘the more 
readily it is bent ; the higher worth of women is sooner lost than that 
of men.’ 

I know women whose womanliness—in the highest and in 
every sense of the word—has been (as might be expected) intensi- 
fied and greatly enhanced by intellectual and systematic training. 
But Ialso know others whose womanliness—less vital and inherent 
—has been effectually spoiled by such. 

It cannot be doubted but that in either sex there is an underlying 
latent strain of the opposite sex—this in order to create a bond of 
sympathy whereby each may be intelligible to the other. The stress 
of over-education, over-athletics, or the exhaustion consequent on 
disease, may so impoverish and incapacitate that the specialised 
powers of an individual of either sex may lose their natural supremacy. 
The strain of the other sex, no longer kept in its normal state 
of latency, receives an artificial stimulus, develops, flourishes, and 
may finally dominate and spoil that which might have been a com- 
plex perfect organism. So we get masculine women and effeminate 
men—neuters—spoiled copies of the human edition. For mascu- 
linity, not being proper to woman, is a thing with no relation to the 
fine thing called manliness, as effeminacy in man is no very noble 
rendering of the noble thing called womanliness. 

It is certain likewise that these sex factors are complementary 
one to the other. The balance of human quality is maintained by 
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any undue development of mannishness in woman being followed by 
a proportionate undue development of womanishness in man, the 
higher distinctions of sex being thus destroyed and the human ideal 
degraded. 

For sex is more highly differentiated as*the type evolves. 
Agassiz has pointed out that among the South American Indians 
males and females differ less than they do among the negroes and 
higher races, accentuating the fact that sex, so far from being a 
remnant of barbarism, is an essential of evolution, and with evolution 
becomes more clearly defined and more complexly differentiated. 

The hard and laborious tasks (muscular tasks) imposed upon the 
women of savage tribes efface in a few years nearly every trace of 
that sex differentiation which, in women more highly developed and 
more delicately nurtured, remains with them till death. 

Mrs. Chant cites the shopgirl as a person who suffers from lack 
of muscularity. As a matter of fact this poor overtaxed worker is 
the victim absolutely of her muscles. All the organs of her body are 
impoverished, all her fanctions, assimilation, nutrition, circulation, 
&c., inefficiently performed for the very reason of her ceaseless 
muscular activities. For, apart from the incessant running to and 
fro, the lifting up and lifting down of drawers and boxes, the move- 
ments of folding, displaying, and measuring, the shopgirl is compelled 
to stand throughout the day, and the position of standing is a muscular 
strain almost as great as is that of walking ; for in standing, though 
the weight of the body has not to be advanced, yet the muscles of 
the back and lower limbs are in a chronic condition of tension, 
whereas in walking they obtain rest alternately with the use of the 
muscles of the other side. 

Again, Mrs. Chant instances the death-roll of primipare and of 
first babies as an argument in favour of muscular training. As a 
matter of fact this death-roll is made up almost wholly from hospital 
statistics, and the primipare, or for the matter of that the multi- 
pare, whose protracted and pitifully feeble labours result in their 
own or their offspring’s deaths, belong to the class whose lives since 
childhood have been a long and weary tale of muscular effort. 

But surely Mrs. Chant must be aware that the muscular abilities 
to bring children into the world are not achieved by muscles under 
control of the will. 

And here lies the gist of this same question of muscle develop- 
ment—the secret of the real evil of over-exercise. 

Muscle is of two kinds—voluntary muscle, muscle, that is, over 
which the mind and will, by means of their nervous telegraphic 
system, have control ; and involuntary muscle, as that composing the 
heart, the diaphragm, the coats of the stomach and the whole digestive 
canal, which surrounds each artery and vein from least to greatest, 
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regulating blood supply and nutrition, and which enters largely into 
the composition of every vital organ of the body. 

We can send from the central office of intelligence, the brain, 
which, by means of its nerves, is in telegraphic communication with 
all our tissues, a message instructing a particular muscle or group of 
muscles to perform a particular action. This we can do because the 
muscles subtending the movements of limbs are composed of 
voluntary muscle. But we are unable absolutely to direct the action 
of involuntary muscle. We may bid our hearts beat faster or more 
slowly, but our bidding is fruitless. The muscle whereof it is com- 
posed is beyond the jurisdiction of our will. Will we never so 
strongly, we cannot compel the muscular coats of the stomach to 
hasten the process of digestion. We cannot influence the muscular 
tissues surrounding the canals of the liver to relieve this organ of 
bile, and though we may temporarily stop the breathing movements 
of our chests by means of the voluntary muscles clothing them, our 
respiratory movements are normally performed by purely automatic 
muscular action. 

Having realised this truth of the enormous factor involuntary 
muscle subserves in the economy, it will at once appear that while 
we have been priding ourselves upon the athletic abilities of the 
muscles of our limbs there may be something to be said on behalf 
of this considerable tract of involuntary muscle, the activities or 
inactivities of which are not so demonstrable. 

And when we further remember that it is just this involuntary 
muscle which subtends all the most important functions of health 
and life, we may realise that that something to be said is fairly 
serious. 

Respiration, circulation (cardiac and arterial), deglutition, diges- 
tion, assimilation, and excretion—these are dependent, some of them 
absolutely, others mainly, upon the proper, strong, and active move- 
ments of this far-reaching factor. The tyro primipara (or the 
exhausted multipara) suffers her protracted miseries not at all 
because the muscles of her limbs have not been suitably developed 
by bicycling or Alpine-climbing, but absolutely because of involuntary 
muscle tissues which are inefficient and ill developed, more often 
than not for the reason that they have been robbed and deteriorated 
by the over-use of limb and trunk (voluntary) muscles. 

The blacksmith, lusty of arm and shoulder, is proportionately 
weakly and inept of lower limb; the organ-grinder’s biceps is 
hypertrophied, as are the ballet-dancer’s legs. These several groups 
of voluntary muscles—since the capacity of an individual is limited 
—have developed at the expense of other voluntary muscles. 

How much greater must, then, be the danger of exhausting 
involuntary muscles—muscles we have no power to stimulate and 
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develop—by the long-continued over-use and forced development 
of voluntary muscles ! 

Muscle in action becomes temporarily charged with blood, in 
order to support nutrition and to remove the products of exertion. 
This temporary increase of blood supply is derived, of course, from 
other sources, the supply elsewhere being, for the time, diminished. 
This from being merely temporary may, by chronic over-activity, 
become a permanent condition. The healthy relation of voluntary to 
involuntary muscle systems is lost, and we develop a physique 
whereof the exterior muscles are active, while the economy within is 
subserved by muscles enfeebled and inefficient. 

Within healthy limits the use of one variety of muscle assists 
and stimulates (by reactionary and reflex impressions) the other. 
Within healthy limits the heart is healthily stimulated and strength- 
ened by exertion. But it must not be forgotten that activity, 
mental or physical, increases the number of times the heart-muscle 
contracts in a minute, and to increase the rate of contractions is to 
diminish the intervals of rest—and it is exactly in these intervals of 
rest that the heart-muscle refreshes and recuperates itself. 

It may readily be understood that as the man who, by stress of 
forced work, can only ‘snatch’ his food and sleep soon falls into a 
state of mal-nutrition, so the over-taxed heart (which under the best 
conditions has an enormous amount of force to exert daily), under 
the stimulation of undue muscular or nervous efforts, must also fall 
presently into an enfeebled state. To languor of circulation result- 
ing from such an enfeebled heart, as also to the degeneration of 
involuntary muscle tissue coating the veins, the varicose vessels, so 
prevalent to-day among women, may be directly traced. 

It is the failure of the involuntary muscle system, subtending 
the several stages of digestion, which necessitates the widespread use 
of pills and draughts. Given leisure and the rest essential to the 
proper and proportionate distribution of force, the involuntary 
muscular system will claim its due, maintain its healthy condition, 
and discharge its functions without recourse to drugs. 

Twenty-four hours in bed or a day of lounging will do more to 
restore a tired or overtaxed liver than will any amount of athletics. 
The subconscious nervous centres, released from the vexatious, 
harrying demands which are, for the most part, our modern render- 
ing of life, will reimburse themselves. Further harried and robbed 
by further importunate demands, they will only be further incapa- 
citated. 

This fact—the fact that, given leisure, the nervous centres 
subtending the bodily functions will reimburse themselves for past 
deprivations, recover lost tone, and generally reassert themselves—is 
at the root of the ‘ rest cure.’ 

In the ‘rest cure’ the patient is deprived of the use of her 
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voluntary muscles. She is scarcely permitted to move hand to head. 
She is compelled, for a period of weeks or months, to lie like a log, 
having everything done for her by other people’s muscles. Her 
forces are kept in abeyance in order to encourage and evoke the 
claims of long neglected but eminently important factors. The 
same restorative action of leisure and forced feeding is likewise the 
secret of the consumptive ‘cure.’ Failure of nutrition has robbed 
the weakest function of the body. The lungs have broken down. 
Increasing the nutritive supply to these by forced feeding and by 
forced rest (so stopping the mouths of clamorous avenues of exhaus- 
tion), the lungs are once more enabled to claim their share of 
nutriment, and to heal their diseased tissues. 

It may be urged that I have wandered into the domain of disease. 
I have done so for the reason that in the domain of disease the 
lesson of health is to be learned. 

As pain is the prayer of nerves for healthy food, so disease is the 
body’s protest against mal-treatment. 

Fortunate is the individual whose system is sufficiently healthy 
to protest in pain or illness against mal-treatment. Where tolerance 
to conditions which make for degeneration is established there lies 
serious danger. 

The girl in whom over-exertion causes a headache or a back- 
ache will pull up in time. The girl who, like Clara, ignoring these 
warnings, and so blunting the healthy sensitiveness of which they 
are the complaint, grows, as she believes, ‘stronger and stronger ’—a 
term which means generally that she is slowly exchanging higher 
for mere muscle capabilities, converting womanhood into mannish- 
ness by the artificial stimulation of the masculine strain in her—is in 
far worse case. 

Sensitiveness to fatigue is a most valuable factor, not only in the 
preservation of health, but also in the maintenance of the physique 
at its highest level. As the healthy mind has its conscience, which 
smarts and rebels whensoever its standard has been lowered, so the 
healthy body has its conscience, which complains in pain and 
weariness when its standard of efficiency has been impoverished. 
But one may blunt his moral conscience till its standards are debased ; 
so, likewise, one may blunt his physical conscience till his body 
assents to lower planes of living. It is the pallid, wasted, stoop- 
shouldered man of cities who is tireless, and who, with his restless 
nerve-irritability, which he mistakes for energy, boasts loudest of 
his astounding muscular feats. His physical conscience, morbidly 
blunted, has permitted such trespasses against the standard of health 
as to deteriorate and degenerate him out of all the nobler physical 
attributes, though, like the man who has moved from a fine into a 
mean house, he has increased his powers of expenditure. 

The man of finer growth—the man, that is, whose bodily con- 
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science maintains a high all-round standard—reaches his limits of 
endurance long before his neighbour, the degenerate, not because his 
powers are less, but because his range is so infinitely larger. 

As the brain is the great centre whence messages are sent to the 
voluntary muscles, so the involuntary muscles are worked by means 
of an extensive nervous network known as the ‘sympathetic nervous 
system ’—a nervous system which, like its subsidiary muscle system, 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the will. 

This sympathetic nervous system it is which preserves the body 
—so far as circumstances permit it to do so—in a state of health 
and nutrition, regulates temperament, and keeps up the standard 
of the type in the beauty and form which are its evolutionary 
ideal. 

The two systems are, of course, interdependent and react the one 
upon the other, but the two are ever in more or less friendly rivalry. 
The one represents the personal and individual, the other is the 
expression of the universal and evolutionary principle. 

It is the same universal and evolutionary principle which develops 
the acorn into an oak. It is this same evolutionary impulse which 
(modified, of course, by will and intelligence) has brought man to his 
present stage of progress. In this subconsciousness lies the image of 
evolved man—not in the intellectual consciousness. No man by 
taking thought has added to his stature. As Herbert Spencer says, 
‘the best that can be done is to maintain the required favourable 
conditions.’ 

The body is not so much, in its best conception, a mere motor 
appliance for the achievement of so many foot-tons of energy, or for 
covering so many miles of planet daily ; it is rather in its complete 
conception a delicate, impressionable instrument for registering, 
storing, and transmuting a lifetime of impressions to an ever- 
advancing consciousness and human goal. 

Primeval man was a mere agricultural implement for the delving 
and turning of the soil. Modern man—unless he contemplate 
reversion to a primeval type—relegates this turning of the soil still 
ever more and more to mechanical forces, in order that his powers 
may be free to develop higher than mere muscular capacities. 

It is this same subconscious evolutionary principle, by means of 
its complex sympathetic network of nerves and its involuntary 
muscle system, regulating nutrition and blood supply, which deter- 
mines the beautiful and wonderful evolvement of the girl into a 
woman. Here we have a frank, outspoken, active-limbed young 
person, almost as much boy as girl in her modes of thought and 

muscle energies. She becomes (if she be allowed to obey the impulse 
which is the impulse of her fullest development) quiet, slower and 
more restrained of movement, shyer, imaginative, emotional, tenderer 
of thought and impulse, softer of voice, more diffident of speech, 
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touched with new reverences, moods, and aspirations. She acquires 
gradually the mysterious, elusive, lovely charm of woman. 

The straight up-and-down lines of the girlish frame, which sub- 
served the locomotor energies essential to growth, evolve into graceful 
curves and dignities. Her eyes are illumined with a new and tender 
light. It is a wonderful and beautiful transformation. In its 
phenomena humanity reaches its highest emotional presentment. 

Now watch this development thwarted by athletics, dwarfed by 
brain exhaustion, nipped by inherited disease, or stunted by starva- 
tion. Instead of a regeneration there is a degeneration. Instead 
of physical enrichment there is but physical impoverishment. She 
loses the charm of childhood without, gaining another. She remains 
unlovely or grows coarse ; she stops short at the puerile stage with 
the straight up-and-down lines of the puerile type, or she assumes 
the stout and sturdy, it may be gross, lines which are a degenera- 
tion from it. And it is this puerile type, or the degeneration from 
it, which is increasing largely among our modern women. 

When Nature, that grand old Dame whom I must do my best 
to interpret, despite Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s disbelief in her—when 
Nature had given impetus sufficient for the development of the girl’s 
bones and muscles in those earlier years of unrestrained activity, she 
set a check upon these by investing her with special disabilities— 
the added width and weight of hip, for example, which (where these 
exist) must always be a bar to muscular achievement. For Nature 
had other uses than merely muscular for this fine, beautiful creature 
she had proudly evolved—moral, spiritualising, tender, and dainty 
uses wherein muscular abilities have little portion. 

The woman who has remained at, or has reverted to, the merely 
puerile stage, or has assumed the masculine variation from it, may 
be an excellent fellow, and a very useful member of society. But as 
a human creature she is a failure. She has not reached the cul- 
mination of development. She will never be the inspiration of any 
man’s life, or advance the human type by one iota. And after all, 
though it may seem a proposition more suited to the requirements 
of fiction than for the grave pages of this Review, to be the inspira- 
tion of a man’s or a woman’s life, and thereby to be the father or the 
mother of children who are the offspring of that inspiration, is the 
perfection of human attainment. But the ‘ excellent woman fellow,’ 
though her mate may be deservedly attached to her, will never 
sound the highest key-note of his nature, will never fan into flame 
the soul and chivalry and finer tenderness whereof the most 
apparently commonplace man may be capable, and for ever after 
cease from being commonplace. And to be afforded opportunity 
of ceasing to be commonplace is surely one of the ‘ rights’ of man. 

Throughout my remarks I must be interpreted as striving to 
show the ideal of womanly development. That we have not reached 
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a stage of civilisation wherein the highest duty of society is recog- 
nised to be the devising and maintaining such a system as will 
enable every man and woman to reach their fullest humanity I am 
regretfully aware. The poor woman (brickmaker or shopgirl) who to 
earn her bread must subordinate her womanhood to her muscles is too 
obvious a factor in our imperfect system to be ignored. But this poor 
creature will do more to restore the balance, lost in forced activities, 
by rest and lounging (where these are possible) than she can do by 
further forced activities as are the counsel of to-day. For better is 
it to preserve a mere shred of womanhood, womanhood being so 
gracious and beautiful a thing, than it is to be absolutely unsexed. 

It is ridiculous to interpret my remarks as censuring my sex. 
All I have intended is a mere humble warning in so far as my own 
personal experience and deductions have moved me—a warning against 
the modern mistaken views which have arisen with regard to the 
subject of women’s training and education. It is an age of high 
pressure, intellectual and physical. The lives of young people, and this 
more especially during the years of development, are, for the most 
part, a mere treadmill of effort. From the book to the bicycle, or 
its equivalent in games or athletics, back again from the bicycle to 
the book, or to violin, piano, or drawing lesson, tea party, picnic or 
dance, theatre or lecture room, it is one perpetual activity ; the brain 
is for ever on the alert, the body for ever ‘ at attention.’ Meanwhile 
that subconscious evolutionary factor watches hungrily for crumbs 
of supply to fall from the table of this ceaseless junketing, crumbs 
wherewith to build, strengthen, and establish the physique and 
functions of a complete human being. 

Possibly it watches enviously its poorer fellow, the evolutionary 
impulse of the acorn, which takes its requirements from sun and rain 
and earth, and brings its master to the grand maturity of perfect oak, 
without being compelled to struggle against civilised errors of train- 
ing for every atom of force permitted to it. 

The most valuable factor in physical development (as is recognised 
by horse-, dog-, or other trainers) is repose. How frequently one has 
seen a sudden languor in a child or young person desperately fought 
by stimulation, exhortation, or reproof! ‘Never sit idle,’ cried 
his mentors ; ‘run and romp and growstrong.’ Alas andalas! The 
origin of the languor has presently revealed itself. It may have been in 
organic disease of lung or limb or spine, it may have been in mere 
functional debility. The languor was conservative. The subconscious 
system knew the weakness, and had drawn off supplies from mental and 
muscular sources (hence the languor), in order that the failing spot 
might be restored. That was its duty; but in these high-pressure 
days a poor evolutionary agent—deteriorated possibly by heredity— 
finds it difficult indeed to do its duty. 

This same saving grace of inaction makes the benefit of a holiday. 
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Under the slackened rein the subconsciousness (more or less defrauded 
by the exigencies of bread-winning) becomes revitalised, involuntary 
muscle tracts arise and stretch themselves—the balance between 
conscious and instinctive life is regained. Compare the physical 
conditions of the man who has lounged rationally and quietly through 
his holiday and the less prudent one who has merely exchanged 
one variety of tension for another. 

To those who have read in my paper a mere condemnation of the 
bicycle (or, not having read my paper, have taken their view of it 
from some over-zealous and alarmed cyclist) there is nothing to be 
said. Experience shows that it is futile to deal with persons in 
whom the capacity for misapprehension is developed beyond certain 
limits. For comprehension there must be some degree of sympathy, 
some approximation toward the same planes of thought. Any form 
of excess, social, intellectual, or what you will, is destructive of the 
balance which is health. 

I have no word to say against the bicycle. As a labour-saving 
appliance, as a means of taking air and wholesome exercise, it is a 
valuable and useful servant. But it is—by reason of the exhilaration 
and excitement attending its use—most dangerously prone to con- 
vert itself into a hobby-horse which rides its master (more still its 
mistress) to destruction (physical). 

And in the hands of growing and misguided persons it assumes 
the quality of a menace. 

A most pernicious agent in this modern creed of restlessness is 
the common belief that ‘ rest is a change of work.’ As though each 
system maintained a store-room wherein its force were locked until 
required! The making and promulgation of fallacies is endless, and 
a most astounding fact is it that the human mind has a greater 
appetite for fallacies than it has for truths, in exactly the same way 
that the human palate prefers unwholesome to wholesome articles of 
diet. 

Many women, unwitting of a complex sympathetic nervous 
system and of an important tract of involuntary muscle tissue, con- 
scientiously believe and scrupulously act upon the belief that in 
pushing their muscle powers to an extreme they are indirectly 
developing the potential limbs of unborn babes. I have before me 
as I write a review of patients, friends, and acquaintance, at one end 
whereof stand the two most beautiful children, physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally, I know, and these are the children of a quiet, 
emotional, but intensely womanly woman, whom the world would 
call delicate, though she is not at all delicate in the sense of lack of 
health, but delicate only in the absence of that robustness which is 
degeneration from the womanly type. 

I contrast the straight, beautiful limbs and the beautiful faces, the 
fine physical health and mental attributes of these two children with 
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the puny sickliness, the spectacled, knock-kneed physiques of the 
children of that woman I have placed at the other end of the scale, a 
handsome, muscular person, who is an adept with her tennis racket 
and a zealous cyclist. (If anything, the father of my Types Beautiful 
is somewhat less strong than is the father of the poor little 
degenerates for whom my Amazon mother is responsible.) Between 
these two extremes my examples fall into their places with an almost 
logical sequence. 

In every instance the children of the less muscular and less 
robust women carry off the palm, some in beauty, some in intelli- 
gence, some in high mental or moral development. That the 
children of the more robust mothers are not all knock-kneed and 
puny I need scarcely say, but they are, in every instance, inferior— 
if not always physically, certainly in mental quality or in human 
charm—to those of the more womanly type. 

Indeed, were it true that the habit of muscular activity conduces 
to the welfare of the race, the children of the working classes would 
be as much superior in brain and physique to those of their more 
leisured neighbours as they are in fact inferior. 

The one argument of any weight which may be urged against 
my claim for human persons to be allowed to reach their highest 
development is one of political economy and necessity. We must 
over-train and spur our children to the utmost in order that they 
may compete successfully with their equally overpressed fellows. 

The obvious answer is that if civilisation oppores evolution, and 
does not conduce to the highest development of its members, civilisa- 
tion should be reconstructed. In the meantime, if our children 
must exhaust their nervous forces by competitive examinations, let 
us, at all events during these years of strain and probation, carefully 
conserve their forces in other directions. 

The way of recuperation from immoderate brain exhaustion is 
not, as is generally supposed, immoderate muscle exhaustion. 

Mrs. Chant tells us that ‘ nothing can unsex short of death—no 
indecency or vulgarity, loudness, coarseness, or cruelty.’ Is Mrs. 
Chant not aware that a very simple operation can do this? For, 
howsoever it may wound our pride in our humanity, the fact 
remains that all the beautiful and wonderful phenomena of sex are 
dependent absolutely upon the presence and health of a special 
physical organisation. Degeneration or disease of this especial 
organisation—whether arising from undue muscular or mental 
exhaustion, or from any other cause—is attended by degenerative 
mental, moral, and physical changes, though either may be, and very 
frequently is, attended by new impulses of motor and even intellec- 
twal energy. 

But organs which have degenerated are prone to degenerate still 
further. No longer vital, they become a thorn in the flesh, the seat 
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of tumours and cancers, and it is precisely in that system which 
normally should be the vitalising force of the body that the great 
proportion of cases of the latter terrible disease occur. And cancer 
is largely on the increase. And cancer is proverbially frequent in 
the woman of robust and strong physique, showing pre-eminently 
that the robust type of woman is essentially not the healthy one. 
For the worst of all degenerations is cancer. Until recently gout 
was regarded as being almost absolutely a disease of men. Gout 
and strong exercise are closely allied, it having, indeed, been laid 
down as an axiom that ‘gouty people do the work of the world,’ so 
strong is the relation between nerve energy (or irritability) and uric 
acid in the blood. 

Nowadays not only women but even young girls show evidence 
of gout in one or another of its Protean developments—the gout of 
over-effort, a gout from which the quieter lives of former days were 
free. 

If Mrs. Chant will look up her physiological data she will find 
that that formation which subserves the baby nurture, and which I 
have ventured to describe as the tenderest and daintiest of devices, 
is very far from being a muscular formation. The constitution of 
this gland, which, with a species of tender consciousness, secretes 
from the mother’s vital powers the elements essential to her babe’s 
nutrition, is infinitely more subtle and more complex. 

Mrs. Chant objects to the word ‘ function’ as applied to modesty, 
on the ground that modesty can be exercised alike by a ‘ Sandow’ 
or a ‘cripple.’ But digestion and respiration can be, and must be, 
exercised alike by these; yet surely Mrs. Chant will not contest that 
digestion and respiration are not functions. 

Again, Mrs. Chant sets before us the Venus of Milo as an example 
of perfectly developed muscle. I do not contest this fact, regarding 
that grand person as a type most exquisite. But the Venus has 
come from an age which demanded—in the interests of her athlete 
sons—that the mothers should not over-use their powers. The fine 
symmetry and form of this stone woman are, however, not the pro- 
duct of athletics. Every limb bespeaks slow and dignified movement. 
She would be as incapable of the hurried, eager motion characteristic 
of the modern gait as her limbs are unlike the sinewy, attenuated, 
or the stoutly sturdy limbs of the woman athlete. 

As a matter of fact the most beautiful rounding of form is to 
be found among women of the South—women who scarcely walk. 
Muscle may be eminently deficient and ill-developed as to form and 
yet be most viciously capable of spending and exhausting the nerve 
forces, as many a poor attenuated wreck who vaunts his ‘records’ 
may attest. 

To the initiated the nude maidens of our picture galleries afford 
a striking lesson. Some of these show well-made limbs and shoulders, 
but certainly ninety per cent. are characterised by such pelvic and 
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hip degeneration as would lead a surgeon to suspect incipient hip 
disease. In its perfect and healthy presentment the pelvic and hip 
modelling is a study of the utmost beauty. But these poor ill- 
developed persons, with their puerile hips and shallow mouldings, on 
whom the artist must rely for models, lack every noble line and 
strength of curve which make the most beautiful dignity of the truly 
womanly body. 

Mrs. Chant, with the muscularity of method I deplore, describes 
as ‘vulgar snobbery’ my assertion that the children of modern 
mothers are ‘ nursed, fed, clothed, taught, and trained by hirelings.’ 
Mrs. Chant appears to think that the term ‘hireling’ is a term of 
opprobrium. If she will refresh her memory she will find that a 
hireling is merely a person who is paid for his services, in contra- 
distinction to one who gives these for nothing—or for love. The 
term does not at all detract from the efficiency of the services 
rendered ; it is merely a statement of fact. 

Nor in stating that woman no longer preserves or brews, or 

weaves or fashions, did I imply that any benefit would result from a 
domestic reversion to these tasks. On the contrary, she has been 
relieved from these taxes upon her economy (for the most part 
muscular taxes) absolutely in order that, relieved of them, her 
specialised and higher nature may have fuller scope for develop- 
ment and play. The whole story of human progress is a labour- 
saving story—muscular necessities becoming ever less in order that 
finer qualities may be evolved. 
_ The woman whose forces are depleted by the feverish expenditure 
which has become the key-note of our modern life, whether this be 
done in social dissipation, in intellectual exhaustion, or in muscular 
waste (or in all three), is deficient in a quality for which I can find 
no better term than atmosphere—a species of aura, magnetic charm, 
nerve-essence, call its impalpable and subtle existence by what 
neme you will—it is a quality of health and physical perfection, it 
is a womanly potency imparting rest and infinite refreshment. 
Without it woman is as incomplete as is a flower without perfume. 
With it her mere presence is a charm, greater than cleverness, more 
potent than speech, a stronger influence for purity and noble aim 
than is to be found in philosophies or creeds. 

It is in her very highest uses and essentials that woman is 
unintelligible to the muscular reformer, and for this reason the 
muscular reformer must be rejected as the guide of women. Men 
recognise her noblest qualities and honour them. The muscular 
reformer sees as woman’s highest goal her capacity for doing 
things that men do, whereas her true value lies in her capacity 
for doing things men cannot do. Otherwise she is superfluous in 
the sphere of human action—and certainly inferior, for in muscular 
and other masculine achievements she will always take a lower place. 

It is of this spiritualising privilege of hers that a writer in the 
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Morning Post, in a charmingly sympathetic review of my paper, 
wrote as follows : 


Those who appreciate her (the womanly woman) are aware, though they may 
rarely have had the good fortune to talk with her more nearly than one talks with 
a person to whom one has just been introduced in a crowded drawing-room, that 
through her subtle influence they are bound to think of things hereafter in a manner 
different from what they would have adopted had they not met her. It is, or at 
least it has been, her ‘ sphere’ and her highest glory to talk with men about the 
weather, or whatever other subject may happen to come to the surface, and there- 
after make them think more or less as she would have them think about all the 
serious problems which trouble our philosophers. 


The delight of exerting their powers it is which has deluded 
women into the extremes of activity, which are our modern mis- 
apprehension of living. But surely the exercise of such a power as 
this is worth the motor abilities of all the ages. 

Tuberculosis, gout, cancer, lunacy, epilepsy, and every species of 
neurosis are, despite our enormous advances in sanitary knowledge 
and our immensely improved conditions, increasing to an alarming 
extent. There are many factors in this health deterioration, but the 
great and universal remedy, pending the removal of these factors, is 
wholly and absolutely the conservation of womanly forces. The 
woman whose physical completeness precludes her from spending 
all her energies in muscular or mental effort stores these for her 
children. 

In this our day, when men are compelled by the demands of life 
to strain their powers to the utmost, this quality of conservation 
and the scope allowed to it are most inestimable factors in human 
development—factors we are doing our rash best to eliminate. 

Moreover this reserve fund it is woman’s duty to set aside for 
the race is the subtle and evolving power which makes the charm of 
her presence, and is the secret of her moral influence. It is the 
regenerating principle of the world—the force whereby new types 
are created, the material wherefrom degenerated elements are 
restored. For this reason, the reason that her powers are not all 
her own, she must (so long as she retains her special characteristics) 
be ever inferior to man in mental and physical achievement. She 
may fulfil her portion in the world of work, but this should be a 
sheltered and modified portion if she is to preserve her specialised and 
higher potencies, and if we have any regard for that future race 
which is for ever evolving in the treasure house of her conserved 
forces. 

Finally, one grows ashamed and weary of the perpetual vaunt 
of ‘ emergence’ and ‘emancipation.’ Now for the first time we are 
Women—free to use our long down-trampled powers—is our modern 
boast ; whereas, if the truth be told, we are in no way nobler, finer, 
or more suited to our age than were the women who have gone 
before us, the women who, silently and honourably, fulfilled their 
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share of toil, suffered their meed of pain in the struggle which has 
brought us to our present stage of progress. 

In the last number of this Review following immediately upon Mrs. 
Chant’s muscular article appeared a dignified and interesting paper by 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali on ‘ The Influence of Women in Islam’ 
—a noble record of noble women, who, without clubs or bicycles, or 
entry to Universities or professions, or any privileges but those which 
sincerity and worth and exalted natures will always make for them- 
selves, even in Islam, afford an example before which we may bow 
the head in humbleness, or lift it in pride that we are of their sex. 
Such women there have always been—and Heaven send may always 
be—women who have been Guardians of the Poor, Speakers, Teachers, 
Gardeners, Nurses, Doctors, Spiritualisers, Humanisers—even though 
they had not the privileges of higher education or of University 
degrees, which, after all, are mere details in the history of progress. 
We are weary also of hearing the menkind of these women stig- 
matised as ‘oppressors.’ In so far as it was possible to them in 
ruder and less civilised times they accorded their women and 
children sheltered and protected lives. If the women and children 
suffered the men suffered trebly. And in the great school of suffer- 
ing these women bore and nursed, and wept with anguished tears 
the untimely deaths of soldier sons in days when the routine of 
masculine life was bloodshed. 

And without higher education or any claim to be remarkable, or 
vaunts of ‘liberty’ or ‘rights,’ or other objectionable terms, they 
faithfully evolved the race to this our day. 

‘The Old Order Changeth,’ quote we boastfully. It has always 
been Changing. The Wheel of Evolution is a wheel which never 
stands still, except in that terrible moment when it slackens, halts, 
and finally whirls down the fearsome ways of Devolution. 

All that men have given us—and we must never forget that if 
they had so willed they might have withheld—they have given 
chivalrously and generously, for the reason that the time was ripe, 
also it may be for the sake of some loved woman whose fair life 
beside them moved them by its excellence, far more than because the 
reformer clamoured. Honour is due to good women who have 
pioneered our modern path, but such have worked in faithful silence, 
without time or mind for clamouring. 

The clamouring reformer has, for the most part, done no more 
than set obstacles in our way, the obstacles of ridicule and hostility 
consequent upon her methods. And we, her sisters, if we follow in 
her footsteps, instead of cherishing our womanhood and nobler 
attributes as our very highest possibilities, may undo all that pro- 
gress and the noble women who have gone before us have achieved. 


ARABELLA KENEALY, L.R.C.P. 
Vou, XLV—No, 268 38 Q 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 


I 


NorsinG but good can come of a comparative study of English and 
French literature. The political intercourse of the two countries has 
involved them in an endless series of broils. But between the 
literatures of the two countries friendly relations have subsisted for 
over five centuries. In the literary sphere the interchange of neigh- 
bourly civilities has known no interruption. The same literary forms 
have not appealed to the tastes of the two nations; but differences of 
esthetic temperament have not prevented the literature of the one 
from levying substantial loans on the literature of the other, and that 
with a freedom and a frequency which were calculated to breed dis- 
content between any but the most cordial of allies. While the literary 
geniuses of the two nations have pursued independent ideals, they 
have viewed as welcome courtesies the willingness and readiness of 
the one to borrow sustenance of the other on the road. It is unlikely 
that any full or formal balance-sheet of such lendings and borrowings 
will ever be forthcoming, for it is felt instinctively by literary ac- 
countants and their clients on both shores of the Channel that the 
debts on the one side keep a steady pace with the debts on the other, 
and there is no balance to be collected. 

No recondite research is needed to establish this general view of 
the situation. It is well known how the poetic career of Chaucer, the 
earliest of great English poets, was begun under French masters. 
The greatest poem of medisval France was turned into English by 
his youthful pen, and the chief French poet of the day, Eustace 
Deschamps, held out to him the hand of fellowship in the enthusiastic 
balade, in which he apostrophised ‘le grant translateur, noble 
Geoffroi Chaucer.’ Following Chaucer’s example, the great poets of 
Elizabeth’s reign and of James the First’s reign most liberally assimi- 
lated the verse of their French contemporaries, Ronsard, du Bellay, 
and Desportes, Frenchmen of the sixteenth century returned the 
compliment by naturalising in French translations the prose romances 
of Sir Philip Sidney and Robert Greene. From the accession of 
Charles the Second until the accession of George the Third, the Eng- 
lish drama framed itself on French models, and Pope, who long filled 
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the throne of a literary dictator in England, acknowledged disciple- 
ship to Boileau. A little later the literary philosophers of France— 
Rousseau and the Encyclopédistes—drew their nutrition from the writ- 
ings of Hobbes and Locke ; French novel-readers of the eighteenth 
century found the chief joy of life in the tearful emotions excited by the 
sentimentalities of Richardson and Sterne, and French novel-writers 
had small chance of recognition, as M. Texte has amply proved, if 
they disdained to traffic in the lachrymose wares which the English 
novelists had brought into fashion. At the present moment the 
cultured Englishman finds his most palatable fiction in the publica- 
tions of Paris. Within recent memory the English playgoer viewed 
with impatience any theatrical programme which lacked a Parisian 
flavour. To-night, at the London theatre which during this genera- 
tion has sustained the best traditions of the English drama, an 
original play on a theme of French history by the greatest living 
dramatist of France is performed by English actors. Corresponding 
tendencies are visible acrose the Channel. The French stage offers 
as cordial a reception to plays of English manufacture as is offered 
in London to the plays derived from France. No histrionic event 
attracts higher interest in Paris than the assumption by a great actor or 
actress of a Shakespearean réle for the first time, and French dramatic 
critics have been known of late to generate such heat in debates 
over the right conception of a Shakespearean character that their dif- 
ferences become only capable of adjustment at the sword’s point. More- 
over, in all the cultivated centres of France a new and unparalleled 
energy is devoted to-day to the study of English literature of both 
the present and the past. The research expended on the topic by 
French scholars has not been excelled in Germany, and has rarely 
been equalled in England. Critical biographies of James Thomson 
(of The Seasons), of Burns, and of Wordsworth have recently come 
from the pens of French professors of English literature, and their 
volumes breathe a minute accuracy and a fulness of knowledge 
which are certainly not habitual to English professors of English 
literature. This scholarly movement shows signs of rapid extension. 
It was therefore to be expected that a serious effort should be made 
in France to determine the character and dimensions of the influence 
exerted on French literature by the greatest of all English men of 
letters—by Shakespeare. That work has been undertaken by 
M. Jusserand. Last year he gave to the world the results of his 
investigation in his native language. Now with a welcome con- 
sideration for the linguistic incapacities of Shakespeare’s countrymen, 
he repeats his conclusions in their tongue. In the English trans- 
-lation he has embellished his labours with many pictorial illustrations 
of historic interest and value.’ 


' Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime, by J. J. Jusserand. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1899. 
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II 


Among French writers on English literature, M. Jusserand is the 
most learned and the most voluminous. He has already treated of 
almost all periods in published books, and he has been long engaged. 
on an exhaustive Literary History of the English People, of which 
the only volume yet published brings the narrative as far as the 
close of the Middle Ages. M. Jusserand enjoys the rare faculty of 
writing with almost equal facility and felicity in both French and 
English. His learning is profound, but he is not overburdened by it, 
and he preserves his native gaiety of style even when solving crabbed 
problems of bibliography. He is at times discursive, but he is never 
tedious, and he shows no trace of that philological pedantry and 
narrowness or obliquity of critical vision which the detailed study 
of literary history has been known to breed in English and German 
investigators. 

M. Jusserand handles his present theme with all the lightness 
of touch and wealth of minute detail to which he has accustomed 
his readers. Nowhere have so many facts been brought together 
illustrating the literary intercourse of Frenchmen and English- 
men between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries. It is 
true that his opening chapters have little concern with Shake- 
speare, but their intrinsic interest and novelty atone for their 
irrelevance. They shed a flood of welcome light on that inter- 
change of literary information and ideas which is a constant 
feature in the literary history of the two countries. Many will 
read here for the first time of the great poet Ronsard’s visits 
to this country; of the distinguished company of English actors 
which delighted the Court of Henry IV. of France; and of Ben 
Jonson’s discreditable exploits in the French capital when he went 
thither as tutor to Sir Walter Ralegh’s son. By some freak of 
fortune Shakespeare’s fame was slow in crossing the Channel. The 
French dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries lived 
and died in the paradoxical faith that the British drama reached its 
apogee in the achievement of the Scottish Latinist, George 
Buchanan, in whose classical tragedies Montaigne played a part, 
while he was a student at Bordeaux. Another mistaken belief 
which French men of letters long cherished was that Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, and the father of Lord Chancellor Bacon 
were the greatest authors which England had begotten or was likely 
to beget. When Shakespeare’s work first arrived in France, French- 
men were staggered by its originality. They perceived his colossal 
breaches of classical law. They were shocked by his freedom of 
epeech. When Lewis the Fourteenth’s librarian placed a copy of 
the Second Folio of his works on the shelves of the Royal Library, he 
noted in his catalogue that Shakespeare ‘has a rather fine imagina- 
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tion; he thinks naturally; but these fine qualities are obscured 
by the filth he introduces into his comedies.’ In spite of the mass 
of pedestrian literature that was imported into France from England 
‘in the seventeenth century, it so happened that Shakespeare had to 
wait for a fair hearing there till ihe eighteenth century. Then it 
‘was only gradually that his pre-eminence was realised by French 
critics. It is to Voltaire that Frenchmen owe a full knowledge of 
Shakespeare. Voltaire’s method of teaching Shakespeare to his 
countrymen was characteristically cynical. He studied him 
closely when he visited England as a young man. At that 
period of his career he not merely praised him with discerning © 
caution, but he paid him the flattery of imitation. Voltaire’s 
tragedy of Brutus betrays an intimate acquaintance with Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar. His Eryphile was the product of many 
perusals of Hamlet. His Zaire is a pale reflection of Othello. But 
when Voltaire’s countrymen showed a tendency to better Voltaire’s 
instruction, and one Frenchman conferred on Shakespeare the 
title of ‘the god of the theatre,’ Voltaire resented the situation 
that he had himself created. He was at the height of his own fame, 
and he felt that his reputation as. the first of French writers for the 
stage was in jeopardy. The last years of his life were therefore 
consecrated to an endeavour to dethrone the idol which his own 
hands had set up. He traded on the patriotic prejudices of his 
hearers, but Voltaire’s efforts to depreciate Shakespeare were 
very partially successful. Few writers of power were ready to 
second him, and after his death the Shakespeare cult in France, of 
which he was the unwilling inaugurator, spread far and wide. In 
the nineteenth century Shakespeare was admitted without demur 
into the French ‘ pantheon of literary gods.’ Classicists and roman- 
ticists vied in doing him honour. The classical painter Ingres 
introduced his portrait into his famous picture of ‘Homer’s Cortége’ 
(now in the Louvre). The romanticist Victor Hugo recognised only 
three men as memorable in the history of humanity, and Shake- 
speare was one of the three; Moses and Homer were the other two. 
Alfred de Musset became a dramatist under Shakespeare's spell. To 
George Sand everything in literature seemed flat by the side of 
Shakespeare’s poetry. The prince of romancers, the elder Dumas, 
set the English dramatist next to God in the cosmic system of the 
universe ; ‘after God,’ wrote Dumas, ‘ Shakespeare has created most.’ 


III. 


It would be easy to multiply eulogies of Shakespeare from French 
lips in the vein of Victor Hugo and Dumas—eulogies beside which 
the enthusiasm of most English critics appears cold and constrained. 
So unfaltering a note of admiration sounds gratefully in the ears of 
Shakespeare’s countrymen. Yet on closer investigation there seems a 
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rift within the lute. When one turns to the French versions of Shake- 
speare, for which the chief of Shakespeare’s French encomiasts have 
made themselves responsible, an Englishman is inclined to moderate 
his exultation in the French panegyrics. No one did more as an 
admiring critic and translator of Shakespeare than Jean Frangois 
Ducis, who prepared six of Shakespeare’s greatest plays for the French 
stage at the end of the last century. Not only did Ducis thus intro- 
duce Shakespeare’s masterpieces to thousands of his countrymen 
who might otherwise never have heard of them, but his renderings of 
Shakespeare were turned into Italian and many languages of Eastern 
Europe, and spread the knowledge of Shakespeare’s achievement 
tothe extreme boundaries of Europe. Apparently Ducis did his work 
under favourable auspices. He corresponded regularly with Garrick, 
and he was never happier than when studying Shakespeare’s text 
with a portrait of Shakespeare at his side. Yet all his translations 
of Shakespeare are gross perversions of their originals. He is never 
’ verbally faithful; he revises the development of the plots; he gives 
the dramatis persone new names. His Othello was accounted 
his greatest triumph. But he declined to treat it as a tragedy. 
Towards the end of his rendering Iago’s villanies are discovered by 
Othello ; Othello and Desdemona are reconciled, and the Moor, 
exulting in his newly recovered happiness, pardons Iago. The 
curtain falls on a scene of dazzling domestic bliss. Ducis acknow- 
ledged that he was guilty of a somewhat strained interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s tragic scheme, but he defended himself on the ground 
that French refinement and French sensitiveness could not endure 
the agonising incidents of the true catastrophe. It is, indeed, the 
fact that the patrons of the Comédie Francaise warned the adapter in 
the strongest terms against revolting their feelings by reproducing the 
barbarities that characterised the close of Shakespeare’s tragic master- 
piece. Ifsuch be the true French sentiment, what, we are moved 
to ask, is the significance of the unqualified regard which Ducis and 
his countrymen profess for Shakespearean drama? There seems 
a strange paradox in the situation. Certainly there is a startling 
paradox in the outcry of Ducis’ French clients against the terror 
of Desdemona’s murder. For the protests which Ducis reports on 
the part of the Parisians bear the date 1792, when the tragedy of 
the French Revolution—a tragedy of real life, grimmer than any 
that Shakespeare imagined—was being enacted in literal earnest by 
the Parisian playgoers themselves. 

A like problem is presented by Dumas’s efforts under more 
pacific conditions to adapt Shakespeare for the Parisian stage. 
With his friend Paul Meurice Dumas prepared the version of Hamlet 
which long enjoyed a standard repute at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Dumas’s ecstatic veneration for Shakespeare’s genius did not deter 
him, any more than Ducis was deterred by his veneration, from work- 
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ing havoc on the English text. Shakespeare’s blank verse was 
necessarily turned into Alexandrines. That was comparatively im- 
material. Of greater moment is it to note that the dénouement of 
the tragedy was completely revolutionised by Dumas. Hamlet’s life 
is spared by Dumas. The hero’s dying exclamation, ‘The rest is 
silence,’ disappears from Dumas’s version. At the close of the play 
Dumas makes the ghost rejoin his son and good-naturedly promise 
him indefinite prolongation of his earthly career. According to the 
gospel of Dumas the tragedy of Hamlet inevitably ends, as soon as 
his and his father’s wrongs have been duly avenged, in this fashion : 
Hamlet. Et moi, vais-je rester, triste orphelin sur terre, 

A respirer cet air imprégné de mistre? .. . 

Est-ce que Dieu sur moi fera peser son bras, 

Pére? Et quel chétiment m’attend donc? 

Le Fantéme, Ta vivras. 

Such defiant transgressions of the true Shakespearean canon as 
those of which Ducis and Dumas stand convicted may well rouse the 
suspicion that the critical incense they burn at Shakespeare’s shrine 
is offered with the tongue in the cheek. But that suspicion is not 
justified. Ducis and Dumas worship Shakespeare with a whole 
heart; but they see him through a distorting medium. The two 
Frenchmen were fully conscious of Shakespeare’s towering greatness. 
They perceived intuitively that Shakespeare’s tragedies transcended 
all other dramatic achievement. But their esthetic sense, which, as 
far as the drama was concerned, was steeped in the classical spirit, 
set many of the essential features of Shakespeare’s genius outside the 
focus of their vision. Toa Frenchman a tragedy of classical rank 
connotes ‘ correctness,’ an absence of tumult or of crime perpetrated 
in face of the audience, some observance of the classical law of unity 
of time, place, and action. Ducis and Dumas recognised involun- 
tarily that certain characteristics of the Shakespearean drama could 
not live in the classical atmosphere of their own theatre. Excision, 
expansion, reduction was inevitable before Shakespeare could breathe 
the air of the French stage. The grotesque perversions of Ducis and 
Dumas were thus not the fruit of mere waywardness, or carelessness, 
or dishonesty on the part of the translators; they admit of philo- 
sophical explanation. By Englishmen they may be viewed with 
equanimity, if not with satisfaction. For there is no stronger proof 
of the irrepressible strength or catholicity of the appeal that Shake- 
speare’s genius makes to the mind and heart of humanity than that 
the Gallicised or classicised contortions of his mighty work should 
excite among Frenchmen almost as devoted an homage as his work 
in its native purity and perfection rouses among men whose spirits 
are free of the fetters of classical tradition. 
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IV 


If any still doubt of the sincerity of the worship which is offered 
Shakespeare in France, I would direct the sceptic’s attention to a 
pathetically simple tribute which was paid to the dramatist by a 
French student in the first year of the present century, when England 
and France were in the grip of the Napoleonic War. It was then 
that one obscure Frenchman proved beyond cavil by an ingenuous con- 
fession that the English poet, in spite of racial differences of esthetic 
sentiment, could touch a French heart more deeply than any French 
or classical author. In 1801 there was published at Besangon, ‘de 
limprimerie de Métoyer,’ a very thin volume in small octavo, under 
fifty pages in length, entitled Pensées de Shakespeare Extraites de 
ses Ouvrages. No compiler’s name is mentioned, but there is little 
doubt that the book was from the pen of a youthful native of 
Besangon, Charles Nodier, who was in later life to gain distinction 
as a writer of romance. 

It gives me the greater satisfaction to dwell on this forgotten 
volume in that it has escaped the notice of M. Jusserand, and 
no copy of it is in the British Museum. I purchased it less 
than a month ago by accident. Being wont of an idle afternoon to 
doze over Shakespeareana, I was admonished to add to my store of 
Shakespearean soporifics a work of standard repute in that beneficent 
school of literature, viz. Professor Aristarchos von Dummkopf’s 
Logarithmic Computation of the Number of Toes in Shakespeare's 
Feet. Subsequently I learned that Messrs. Sotheby were about to 
sell this deservedly famous opiate by auction. I sent a messenger 
to bid for the prize, though the sale catalogue warned me that 
success in the contest entailed the possession of ‘seventeen other 
volumes’ which the cataloguer, clearly. overcome by slumber in 
handling the care-charming Von Dummkopf, had failed to specify by 
name, For aught I knew the ‘seventeen others’ might all be of 
the same density as the Professor’s sedative, and I was in doubt if 
my library shelves could sustain so heavy a burden as eighteen 
volumes of a specific gravity akin to Von Dummkopf’s. (Only one 
who has tried to lift specimens of German Shakespeareana can form 
any conception of what their specific gravity can be.) The risk was 
great, but fortune favoured me. The eighteen works became my 
property, but, lurking in the rear of the ragged regiment that accom- 
panied Von Dummkopf to my dwelling-house, stood Charles Nodier’s 
Pensées de Shakespeare. As soon as I cast eyes on the modest 
stranger, I felt grateful to the sleepy German for having delivered 
involuntarily the alert and sympathetic Frenchman into my hands. 

The major part of the volume consists of 190 numbered sentences 
—each a French rendering of an apophthegm or reflection drawn 
from Shakespeare’s plays. The translator is not always faithful to 
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his English text, but his style is always clear and often rises to 
eloquence. The book does not, however, owe its interest to Nodier’s 
version of Shakespearean maxims. Nor can one grow enthusiastic over 
the dedication ‘ A elle’—an unidentified fair one to whom the youth- 
ful writer proffers his homage with the most respectful propriety. 
The salt of the little volume lies in the ‘ Observations Préliminaires,’ 
which cover less than five widely-printed pages. These observa- 
tions breathe a genuine affection for Shakespeare’s personality and a 
sense of gratitude for his achievement in language which no English 
admirer has excelled in its tenderness and simplicity. 

‘Shakespeare,’ writes this French worshipper, ‘is a friend whom 
Heaven has given to the unhappy of every age and every country.’ 
The writer warns us that he offers no eulogy of Shakespeare; that 
is to be found in the poet’s works, which the Frenchman for his own 
part prefers to read and read again rather than waste time in prais- 
ing them. ‘The features of Alexander ought only to be preserved 
by Apelles.’ Nodier merely collects some of Shakespeare’s thoughts 
on great moral truths which he thinks to be useful to the conduct of 
life. But such extracts, he admonishes his reader, supply no true 
knowledge of Shakespeare. ‘From Shakespeare’s works one can 
draw forth a philosophy, but from no systems of philosophy could 
one construct one page of Shakespeare.’ Nodier concludes his 
‘ Observations ’ thus :— 

‘I advise those who do not know Shakespeare to study him in 
himself. I advise those who know him already to read him 
again. . . . I know him, but I must needs declare my admiration 
for him. I have reviewed my powers, and am content to cast a 
flower on his grave since I am not able to raise a monument to his 
memory.’ 

Language like this admits no questioning of its sincerity. 

Lovers of Shakespeare, of whatever nationality, can do no better 
than emulate Nodier’s modest example. Shakespeare needs no 
monument of eulogy, and, did he need one, it is doubtful if any 
dweller to-day in the realms of art or letters be competent to con- 
trive a worthy memorial. But, happily, there are still some in 
all parts of the globe who, like M. Jusserand, may, without 
immodesty, and with advantage to literature, lay on the poet’s tomb 
a sprig of sympathetic scholarship. 

Sipney LEE. 
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BENEFICENT GERMS 


THE maleficent germ is known to all men. Its atrocities are tele- 
graphed to the newspapers, discussed in clubs, and shuddered at in 
the family circle. Who has not heard of the microbes of cholera, 
leprosy, and the plague? Who has not execrated the small assassins 
that lurk in our drinking water and contaminate our milk? Their 
deeds are so notorious that the average man, unskilled in bacteriology, 
commonly imagines a microbe to be a loathly insect that squirms 
and bites ; and he is nearly always disappointed, if not incredulous, 
when he sees, the real thing under a microscope. ‘Is that all?’ he 
asks, when he is shown an insignificant little rod or a couple of 
minute beads which no amount of magnification can render im- 
pressive. But though very few people know what germs are every- 
body knows the mischief they can do, and the public regards a 
‘bacillus’ as a necessarily evil thing—nay, as a veritable incarnation 
of the principle of evil. 

Now, this is very unfair to the microbes. It is a case of blacken- 
ing the character of a whole family on account of the wickedness of 
a few of its members. And this family, far from being wholly dis- 
reputable, is largely composed of useful workers in Nature’s labora- 
tory, so useful, in fact, that they are quite indispensable. A germless 
world would not be worth living in. The proposition can be 
demonstrated easily enough ; but first it may be well to glance at 
the nature of germs in general. 

Germs, then, or microbes, are microscopic unicellular plants 
which produce more or less intense alterations in the substance in 
which they grow. Such a definition is sufficiently exact for the 
present purpose, and will include the budding fungi or yeasts, and 
the fission fungi or bacteria, the two great groups to which belong 
nearly all the forms usually known as germs. They are lowly 
members of the vegetable kingdom ; every individual consists of a 
single cell, showing little, if any, structural organisation ; all are so 
minute as to be quite invisible to the naked eye, except when they 
occur in closely packed multitudes; and all (or at least all that 
deserve to be called germs) have the property of profoundly altering 
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the soil which nourishes them. In this property consists their power 
for good or ill. 

A notable characteristic of most of these humble organisms is 
the great rapidity with which they multiply when placed in favour- 
able conditions. The exceedingly active propagation of yeast is well 
known ; a very little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. And in the 
case of the fission fungi the vegetative life of a single bacterium 
may last for just half an hour, at the end of which period it ceases 
to be an individual. But it does not die—death is not a necessary 
event so low down in the scale of existence—it divides into two; 
half an hour later four have made their appearance ; and at this rate 
of multiplication, supposing no untoward accident to occur and the 
supply of nutriment to be sufficient, there will be more than a 
thousand in five hours, and in ten hours from the origin of the 
first individual a million bacteria will have come into existence. 
While all fission fungi do not multiply at this rate (which has 
actually been observed) some are doubtless still more rapid in their 
increase. In order to flourish all microbes require moisture, warmth, 
and food supply. For each species there is a certain temperature 
which suits it best, and a certain soil in which it produces the 
largest crops. They all love darkness rather than light, and direct 
sunshine is very bad for them. But they do not necessarily perish 
when the conditions are unfavourable. They may cease to grow, and 
yet retain their vitality ; and some species produce spores, which 
(like the seeds of the higher plants) have a much greater power of 
resistance than the vegetating forms from which they spring. 

Such miscroscopic organisms are found in great number and 
variety almost everywhere round us. Readers who have followed 
the progress of the very new science of bacteriology will remember 
the late Professor Tyndall’s ingenious and beautiful experiments with 
a luminous beam and test-tubes filled with putrescible infusions, 
experiments intended to investigate the diffusion of atmospheric 
germs. Much was learnt from these researches, but Tyndall’s 
methods were imperfect and his results not free from error. They 
appeared to lead to the conclusion that nearly all the invisible 
floating matter—the matter which scatters light and renders a beam 
luminous—consists of this form of life. According to that view, the 
number of micro-organisms suspended in the air would be absolutely 
incalculable ; but we have come to know that, though very widely 
distributed, they are by no means always present in great multitudes. 
In fact, they are not normal inhabitants of the atmosphere at all ; 
their presence may be said to be accidental ; they are carried into it, 
like any other form of dust, by chance currents; and they are 
usually found adhering to those coarser particles, dead fibres, tissue 
fragments, and heterogeneous débris, of which ordinary dust is 
composed. 
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Dust, however, though in a sense accidental, is pretty universal 
in this atmosphere of ours, and floating germs can generally be 
found if they are sought for. In the air of dwellings they are not 
numerous so long as the dust is not disturbed, but then it nearly 
always 7s being disturbed. Consequently, in any inhabited room, 
when we close the blinds and let in a beam of sunshine through a 
chink, we see what Lucretius saw : 




















Multa minuta modis multis per inane videbis 
Corpora misceri radiorum lumine in ipso, 

Et velut sterno certamine preelia pugnas 
Edere turmatim certantia nec dare pausam, 
Conciliis et discidiis exercita crebris ! 















And many of these motes carry with them a living burden, a 
bacterium, a mould-spore or a yeast-cell. Out of doors the air, of 
course, is hardly ever still, and its currents sweep dust from every 
dry surface, carrying up a varying number of germs. Many 
ingenious methods have been devised since Tyndall’s time for the 
purpose of numbering such floating organisms. Without entering 
into minute details, the general principle of one such method may 
be briefly described. A jelly, compounded of materials known to be 
favourable to the growth of germs, is liquefied, poured out upon a 
clean glass surface, and cooled till it sets; the dust suspended in a 
certain volume of air is allowed to fall. upon the jelly; the germs, 
thus separately deposited, grow where they settle, and in time form 
distinct colonies, visible to the eye and easily counted. The 
results so obtained can never be more than approximately correct, 
but it may be interesting to note that there are usually not less than 
one hundred living bacteria in every cubic metre of air just above 
the surface of the ground; that there are not at all so many higher 
up, unless by chance the air is full of dust ; and that they are very 
scarce over mid-ocean and in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
But while germs are thus only accidental inhabitants of the air, 
and by no means universally distributed, it is quite otherwise with 
soil and water. The superficial layers of the soil teem with them to 
an incredible extent. There are always many of them in water, 
even in our best drinking water in its natural condition. And our 
bodies (as well as those of lower animals) are coated, externally and 
internally, with swarms of micro-organisms. They do not, indeed, 
occur in our blood and tissues in health; but nevertheless we all 
afford hospitality to a multitude of invisible guests, which find an 
admirable home and nursery in portions of our frame. Now if all 
these hosts around us, upon us, and within us were necessarily our 
foes, the case of man would be pitiable indeed, for there is no escape 
from their presence, and it is wholly impossible to exterminate them. 
But is their extermination desirable? How would the world get on 
without them ? 
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The active imagination of Mr. H. G. Wells has lately discovered 
a germ-free world in the planet Mars, and he tells what happens 
when the inhabitants invade the earth and are exposed to the 
assaults of microbes against which they have not acquired power 
of resistance. But he does not attempt to picture the condition of 
things in the germ-free world itself. Let us try for a moment to 
imagine the state of the earth deprived altogether of this form of 
life. Suppose, then, that air, water, soil, animals, and plants have 
all been thoroughly sterilised in the bacteriological sense ; suppose 
that by the universal application of an ideally perfect germicide 
every microbe has been killed, while higher living things remain 
unharmed; and suppose that no new agents have been created 
to perform the functions of the extinct families. What is the 
result ? 

First, we observe with gratitude that we have done with a large 
number of diseases, acute and chronic, affecting beasts and men. 
Rinderpest and glanders have disappeared ; anthrax no longer slays 
its thousands among sheep and cattle ; tuberculosis in all its forms is- 
unknown. The plague has vanished, never to reappear in East or 
West. Leprosy, the mysterious scourge of many ages and many 
lands, at last dies out. In all probability we may expunge scarlatina, 
measles, and all the common infectious fevers from our text-books ; 
certainly no one need fear cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, or erysipelas. 
Boils, carbuncles, and the like ' 


Embossed sores and headed evils 


no longer vex humanity. Nay, even toothache is, if not extinct, at 
all events a rare affliction. In this changed world wounds and 
injuries are robbed of half their terrors, and surgeons take no pre- 
cautions against septic trouble. Food-poisoning by ptomaines is never 
heard of. Sanitation becomes easy; evil odours are almost banished 
from our streets. Various minor sources of annoyance have been 
abolished ; milk does not turn sour, nor butter rancid; eggs keep 
always fresh; in the hottest summer our meat never becomes ‘ high.” 
It would almost seem that everybody should be satisfied, except the 
bacteriologist, whose occupation is done. 

But very soon we begin to miss some things in our germless 
world. There is no beer, wine, or brandy, all the yeast plants having 
perished by the germicide. No doubt chemists will sooner or later 
devise a substitute, but natural fermentation is at end. For the 
same reason artificial methods of aeration must be universally 
employed in making bread; the leaven that has been used for so 
many ages has lost its potency. Our cheeses will not ‘ ripen,’ owing 
to the absence of certain bacilli that used to effect the change; and 
there is a distinct falling off in the flavour of our best butter. The 
manufacture of vinegar is stopped, because there is no longer & 
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bacillus aceticus to work upon weak alcoholic solutions. Along 
with these changes in our diet we seem to notice some impairment 
of our digestive powers, which may be explained by the absence of 
those innumerable micro-organisms which used to inhabit our 
alimentary canals and which assuredly had some influence upon the 
processes therein. Certainly the health of our herbivorous animals 
suffers on this account; they lose the power of digesting the cellu- 
lose which enters so largely into their food. And the extinction of 
the cellulose-decomposing bacteria has also a serious effect upon our 
textile industries, the tough fibres of flax and hemp no longer sepa- 
rating after maceration in water. Another important source of the 
world’s wealth disappears with the disappearance of microscopic 
organisms connected with the production of saltpetre; in future 
there are no fortunes to be made out of nitrates. 

Such, we have every reason to believe, are a few of the inevitable 
results that would follow the annihilation of germs. Doubtless 
numerous other losses would be suffered, for the useful fermentations 
and decompositions set up by minute vegetable organisms are as yet 
very imperfectly known. The inconveniences mentioned might, 
however, be overcome, or at least tolerated, in consideration of the 
concomitant lessening of disease. Far more serious consequences 
have yet to be described. 

When a pinch of garden mould is shaken up in a wineglassful of 
water, it is easy to prove that every drop of the infusion contains 
hundreds of bacteria. Far from being inert matter, the soil every- 
where teems with life and manifold activities. It is especially the 
home, the nursery, of the fission fungi; in its superficial layers 
they swarm in incalculable multitudes ; from it they are carried into 
the air with the dust raised by wind-currents, and into it they 
ultimately return. Here, in the course of their growth and multipli- 


cation, they perform work of quite inestimable value, for it is mainly, 


if not exclusively, to them that we owe the nitrification and other 
chemical processes which fertilise the earth and afford nourishment 
to plants. Ifthe soil were rendered ‘sterile’ in the bacteriological 
sense—that is, if all the lower fungi in it were destroyed—it would 
soon be sterile in another sense also; our crops would perish, and 
agriculture would come utterly to an end. Neither grass, nor herb 
yielding seed, nor fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, could 
survive the deprivation of their natural nourishment; and as animal 
life is ultimately dependent upon plant life, the fatal consequences 
would not be confined to the vegetable kingdom. 

But, indeed, when we consider the matter from another point of 
view, it becomes still more evident that the activity of these lowly 
forms is a condition essential to the continuance of higher life on the 
earth. For nothing is more certain than the fact that the processes 
by which organic bodies, animal and vegetable, are converted after 
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death into simpler combinations or into their ultimate elements— 
the processes known to us as putrefaction and decay—are absolutely 
dependent on microscopic organisms, especially bacteria. Butifsuch 
processes did not take place, whence would be derived the materials 
for the construction of successive generations of animals and plants ? 
The amount of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, &c., available for 
the composition of living bodies is not an unlimited quantity, but is 
constantly utilised over and over again ; there are necessary economies 
in the working of the laboratories of nature. At present all living 
things die and return to the earth from which they are derived; and 
their substances are again used to construct the substances of new 
living things. A part is at once assimilated by ‘necrophagous’ 
creatures, the scavengers of the soil; but the important economy 
consists in the slow decompositions set up by bacteria, resolving dead 
organic matter into elements available for fresh life. If these 
decompositions were to cease, if animals and plants were to remain 
incorruptible after death, how can we escape the conclusion that 
sooner or later the supply of such available elements must be 
exhausted, and life itself must come to an end? 


Henry 8S. Gappett, M.D. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DECLINE OF THE ART OF SINGING 


SINGING is an essentially Italian art, derived most probably from the 
Greeks. In ancient Rome, under the later Caesars, there were 
certainly a number of famous professional singers of either sex ; but 
once the influence of the Church became dominant, musicians and 
actors alike fell under her ban and were outlawed, and thus the vocal 
art was eventually absorbed into the service of the Church, and 
gradually developed as Gregorian or plain chant. 

We have no precise record of professional singing in Italy until 
the sixteenth century, when Sanudo, in several passages of his 
celebrated Diary, in which he describes the elaborate functions and 
festivities organised on the occasion of the marriage of Lucrezia 
Borgia with Don Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, mentions that 
‘ the illustrious bride’ assisted at concerts of music in which male 
and female singers, who were handsomely paid for their services, took 
part. Eunuchs (castrati) and boys, however, were the principal 
soprani and contralti of those early times, and the first interpreters 
of Palestrina, Vittoria, and Allegri. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the prima donna was already a recognised power in the 
social history of the period. Thus in the first half of the seventeenth 
La Calderona reigned supreme at Milan, Naples, and especially at 
Madrid, where Philip the Fourth, setting asidethe severe etiquette of 
the Spanish Court, not only received her in public with honour, but paid 
her so much attention in private that she eventually became the 
mother of a prince knownin Spanish history as Don John of Austria.’ 

! There is in existence a very rare book, printed at Geneva in 1690, entitled La 
Vie de Mme. Marie Calderona, Chanteuse et Comédienne, qui fut la Maitresse du Rot 
trés Catholique Don Philippe IV d’Espagne. According to this work she was born 
at Venice, and was not conspicuously beautiful, but very graceful and accomplished. 
Her voice was of limited compass, but she managed it to perfection, and sang in 
Italian, French, and Spanish with astonishing effect. On her first appearance in 
Madrid Philip the Fourth was so overcome by her charm that he there and then 
threw over an old love affair with one of the Queen’s maids of honour and made her 
his mistress. The Court tradition declares she was brought to bed of a son on the 
very same day as was the Queen, Elizabeth Farnese. The King, wishing his mistress’s 
son instead of his legitimate offspring to succeed him on the throne, caused the babes 
to be secretly changed. If this story be true, Calderona’s child became that Infante 


Don Baltazar who has been more than once immortalised by Velasquez, and the 
Queen’s son that famous Don Juan of Austria who was popularly believed to be the 
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With the development of the opera vocal music made an advance 
step, and the Courts of Europe applauded with enthusiasm such singers 
as Baltazzaro Ferri, Francesco Pasi, Carestini, Siface, Giriello, Fari- 
nella, Mariuccia Foli, Calandrini, Teresa Saducci, and Caffarello, not 
one of whom, we are assured, presumed to make a first appearance 
under at least six years’ training. Singing remained throughout the 
last century almost exclusively in the hands of the Italians. We 
English, however, may boast that if Italy gave us a Storace and a 
Catalani, we returned the compliment by sending to Paris, Venice, 
Rome, Vienna, and Naples Mrs. Billington, who retired in 1809, and 
who created a furore wherever she appeared. Since then we have 
held our own fairly well, and it is only within the last fifteen years 
that we have been obliged to yield the palm in this branch of art to 
our American cousins, not from any lack of fine voices, but for other 
reasons which I shall presently explain. 

Before me as I write is a curious volume entitled LZ’ Arte del 
Bel Canto, published in Bologna in 1723, by Pier-francesco Tosi, a 
celebrated singer and teacher of music of the eighteenth century.’ 
Although Tosi’s work is somewhat pedantic, it is nevertheless so very 
practical that many of the remarks which he made over 200 years 
ago might have been written yesterday, they are so pertinent to the 
actual condition of the lyric stage and of the art of: singing in 
general. He deplores, for instance, the decline in the number of 
great Italian singers in his own time, a misfortune which he attributes 
to want of earnestness and enthusiasm on the part of teachers and 
pupils alike. ‘ Professional vocalists,’ says he, ‘ usually belong to the 
poorer classes, and in these degenerate days [1723] parents are too 
eager for their children to begin to earn money, and apparently think 
that the possession of a good voice is all that is necessary for them 
to win speedy fortune or spring to fame. They either will not or 
cannot spend sufficient capital upon the musical education of their 
offspring, and therefore drive them into the professional career long 
before they have mastered their art. The professors, on the other 
hand, having lost all love of glory, neglect those pupils who, however 
richly endowed by nature, cannot pay them handsomely.’ A little 


bastard, and who, on the strength of this ‘ queer story,’ made a vigorous attempt to 
claim the throne. As to La Calderona, she eventually fell into disgrace on account 
of her marked preference for the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and was banished from 
Madrid. She ultimately entered the convent of Las Descalzas Reales, and received 
the veil from the hands of the Nuncio, who in due time became Pope Innocent the 
Tenth. Maria Calderona died in 1678. 

? This work was translated into English in 1727 by Gaillard, who interpolated a 
number of observations and illustrations of hisown. The dedication to Lord Peter- 
borough is very quaint. Tosi, who had, during a visit to England in 1720, enjoyed his 
lordship’s hospitality at his seat, Parson’s Green, remarks that in ‘ my lor’s (sic) park 
there is a superb tree which produces magnificent tulips.’ Evidently a tulip tree 
was a novelty in those days, It grows abundantly enough in Italy at the present 
time, 
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further he asserts, and truly enough, ‘that it takes at least four years 
fora pupil to become even moderately proficient as a singer, and 
then only on the condition that the aspiring vocalist falls into the 
hands of a competent maestro.’ 

At the close of his remarkable treatise Tosi exhorts his readers 
and pupils to remember that an art so exceedingly difficult as that of 
singing is not learnt in a single day. 

Indeed, it takes a lifetime to master it completely, and that is why great singers 
ought to make great masters. So long as you live, oh my pupils [he exclaims], 
you will find matter for study and improvement. Pray never imagine that you 
know everything, and, above all, do not despise advice. Even a bad singer can 


teach you something. His errors of taste and judgment are worth a great deal to 
you, even if they only serve you as models of what you should avoid. 


What Tosi said so long ago holds good to-day, when, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, we are echoing the lamentations to which he 
gave vent at the beginning of the eighteenth. 

It may be as well to remind the reader here that vocal music in 
Tosi’s time was undergoing a state of transition from the severe style 
of the seventeenth century to the more elaborate of the eighteenth. 
The opera had become not only a favourite amusement with the 
aristocracy, but with the general public, and consequently the lyric 
stage demahded a constant supply of singers of both sexes, whose 
style was to be more dramatic, not to say theatrical, than that which 
had hitherto been in vogue. Hence at first there must have been 
some considerable difficulty in finding singers to interpret the music 
of the new school. A very similar state of affairs exists at the 
present, when vocal music is undergoing another distinct but, I fear, 
rather more dangerous transformation. 

As a musical critic of over twenty years’ standing, I think I may 
be allowed to speak somewhat authoritatively on this subject. I was 
brought up among musicians, and many of my oldest friends have 
been singers whose names are illustrious in the history of music. As 
a lad I possessed a remarkable soprano voice of extraordinary compass 
and flexibility, which attracted the attention of Signor Tamburini, 
then an elderly gentleman and residing at Nice, where I passed my 
childhood, who amused himself by cultivating it for all it was worth. 
He trained me to sing a number of the elaborate arias by Scarlatti, 
Lotto, Jumeli, Storace, Paesiello, Zingarelli, Mozart, and Rossini. 
Later in life my voice became a light baritone, and I received in New 
York a good many lessons from the once famous tenor Signor Brig- 
nole. Unfortunately, a persistent trouble of the throat prevented my 
embracing a profession for which I believe I had some qualification. 
This much in parenthesis. 

I do not hesitate to attribute the actual falling off in the number 
and quality of the singers of our time totwo primary causes. In the 
first place, the majority of the rising generation of aspirants to the 
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musical profession, in their eagerness to begin to earn money, do not 
give themselves sufficient leisure to master their art; and in the 
second, the influence of the new school of music, in which, more 
frequently than not, no consideration whatever is paid to the frailty 
of the vocal organs, and which is consequently distinctly detrimental 
to their development and cultivation. The accompaniments as a rule 
are much too loud and elaborate, and the singer is consequently 
driven to strain the voice in order to obtain hearing. I have the 
greatest possible admiration for Wagner’s genius, an admiration, 
however, which does not prevent my enjoying the tunesome melodies 
of composers of a less advanced school. My appreciation of the Ring - 
is none the less genuine because I revel in the beauties of Jl Barbiere 
di, Siviglia, or bask in the charms of La Figlia del Reggimento. 
Wagner persistently ignored the exceeding delicacy of the vocal 
chords, and treated them as though they were so much catgut. The 
finest and strongest voices soon resent such treatment, and speedily 
lose their charm, flexibility, and, above all, their sympathetic qualities, 
to become tremulous and strident. Itis, however, a somewhat singular 
fact that whereas the singers of the modern or German school can 
only interpret Wagner and the works of his followers, the singers of 
the older method have often proved themselves the best interpreters 
of the great composer of Bayreuth—as, for instance, the brothers De 
Reszke, Theresa Titiens, who was the finest of Ortrudes, and Chris- 
tina Nilsson, the most enchanting of Elsas. 

But long before Wagner’s music had obtained its present 
recognition, Verdi was popularly known in the Italian musical 
world as l’ ammazza voce, ‘the killer of voices.’ I remember when 
I was still in my teens overhearing a discussion at the Villa 
Novello, Genoa, in which the Countess Gigliucci (Clara Novello) and 
her sisters, the late Mrs. Cowden Clark and Miss Sabilla Novello, 
took part. The Countess, who had just sung as well as she ever did 
in her life ‘ With verdure clad,’ turned round from the piano and 
said, ‘One can manage Haydn’s music easily enough, the accompani- 
ments are always so subdued. I defy any voice, however robust, to 
resist for long the strain of J/ Trovatore. Fancy having to shout, 
night after night, at the top of one’s voice, over a clashing orchestra, 
that dreadful duet in which Leonora, at the full vent of her lungs, 
defies Il Conte de Luna: 


Calpestar puoi questo cuor, 
Ma salvar tu déi il Trovator.’ 


The duet alluded to by Madame Novello is undoubtedly very 
trying, but its effect upon the larynx is trifling as compared with that 
which the vocal cords of the representative of Brunhilde are called 
upon to undergo in the second opera of the Ring Cycle. One of the 
most distinguished of Wagnerian prime donne recently assured me 
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that her throat was so sore and fatigued after a performance of the 
arduous réle of Brunhilde that for a couple of days after she could 
not sing a note, and, moreover, that she found it a physical impos- 
sibility to undertake the part more than twice in one week. 

In a letter addressed to me in 1874, Madame Titiens said : 


Believe me, there is but one method of singing—the good old Italian. It 
enabled me to sing, not only the florid music of Ji Barbiere and of Lucia, but that 
more dramatic of Norma and Lucrezia. It was also of the greatest service to me 
when I undertook the arduous part of Ortrude, and even in this réle it taught me 
how to modulate and restrain my voice, and impart to the music a greater variety 
of intonations than I think the majority of rising singers imagine possible. I sing 
and act it broadly in my Norma manner. I am longing to sing Brunhilde, which 
I propose studying next. 


Alas ! two years later this noble singer’s voice was silenced for ever! 

I have often heard Titiens describe how assiduously she had had 
to study in her youth every sort of music. I believe she made her 
début as the frolicsome Rosina, and she closed her splendid career 
with the heavy part of Lucrezia. I once asked her how long it took 
her to learn singing. ‘Nearly seven years,’ was the answer. ‘I was 
kept three years learning scales, cadences, and trills before I was 
allowed even to look at a song with words. After five years’ hard 
study I was permitted to make my début, and I had even then much 
to learn and many difficulties to overcome. And now I find every 
day something new to learn or something to avoid.’ How few of our 
rising singers can say as much! 

The chief charm of the human voice is its endless variety of 
intonation and its individuality, qualities which will ever ensure 
for it a superiority over any other musical instrument, and it is in 
the training of these inherent gifts that lies the secret of the 
professor’s art and success. It is, therefore, impossible to train a 
voice for the stage or concert platform in a class, as is only too often 
the case in England. Choral singing is all very well in its way, and 
has its uses, and may serve an amateur whose ambition does not rise 
above a desire to sing decently in time and tune in a church choir, 
or to get through a simple ballad creditably at a school treat, but 
otherwise it is absolutely detrimental. When a pupil possesses a 
fine voice and a certain amount of musical talent, not to say genius, 
he or she must be placed under the direction of a competent master 
for not less than three or four years, during which time the technique 
of a most complex art has to be imparted and acquired. It does not, 
of course, follow that the possession of a fine voice will make a fine 
singer. There must be, in addition to well-developed vocal organs, 
distinct musical talent, and, above all, a naturally refined taste, and 
ability to grasp the full meaning of the composer so as to interpret 
his composition with dramatic feeling but without theatrical exag- 
geration. It frequently happens—especially among the French— 
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that a singer with a mere thread of voice produces by the simple 
means of a system of exquisitely refined ‘phrasing’ the most 
delightful effect ; for instance, Yvette Gilbert, who has no voice at 
all, but qui sait dire la chanson, which is a very great art indeed ! 
This art is possessed in a high degree by Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, 
Juliette Nesville and Ada Reeve. 

When the master has imparted the mechanism of the art— 
such as management of breath, facility of vocalisation, power of 
sustaining notes, and a well-developed hatred of that detestable 
tremolo which is unfortunately so dear to many modern vocalists— 
there yet remains to him the arduous task of teaching his pupils how 
to phrase with taste, and to employ judiciously and with dramatic 
feeling and refinement the acquired knowledge of the ornamentations 
and variations analogous to the different styles of musical composi- 
tions which they are called upon to deliver. This art of phrasing, it 
may be well to observe, is not confined to the words, but deals also 
with the shading of the cadenze, the tasteful introduction of runs 
and trills, whereby a vocalist produces those magical effects which 
so greatly charm an audience, and made the lasting fame of a Malibran 
and command our enthusiasm for a Patti, a Calvé, a Melba, a 
Nevada, a Plancon, or a De Reszke. 

Within the past few days I have interviewed several of our lead- 
ing professors of singing, and they all declare that they find it almost 
impossible to impress upon their pupils that it takes a much longer 
time to train a voice properly than they seem to imagine. The fact 
of the matter is, as a rule, pupils will not, or cannot, spend sufficient 
money upon their musical education, and apparently think that two 
or three dozen lessons are all that are necessary, whereas in reality 
two or three hundred dozen are barely sufficient. Singing is an art 
which requires the incessant care of the cultivator, who, like a skilled 
gardener, must watch with the utmost solicitude his growing seedling 
until it reaches maturity. How can a master do his pupil or himself 
justice if, at the end of a few dozen lessons, the pupil announces 
that he considers himself fully equipped to appear in public ? 

A quarter of a century ago most vocal students went to Italy, 
France, or Belgium to learn singing, especially to Italy, in those 
days a very cheap country, where even so illustrious a maestro as 
Pietro Romani was envied by his colleagues because he got the pro- 
digious sum of ten pauli, or francs, an hour per lesson! At present 
Italy is nolongeran inexpensive country, and the very few good masters 
at Milan and elsewhere charge as high a fee as their colleagues in 
London or Paris, and, moreover, have such a crowd of well-to-do 
American pupils in training that they no longer take the least 
trouble with those who are not likely to prove profitable to them. 
Meanwhile, within the last twenty years, the Americans, who are 
essentially a practical people, have managed to conquer, so to speak, 
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the lyric stage. With their ’cute commercial instincts, our Trans- 
atlantic cousins look upon singing as a profession like any other, 
only to be acquired after considerable expenditure of time and 
capital. It often happens in America that when a young person is 
discovered to have a remarkably fine voice, and the parents and 
friends cannot afford to have it properly cultivated, some rich 
patron will come forward and subscribe a sum of, say, from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred pounds to defray the expenses of prolonged study 
in Paris or Milan. I can mention the names of several now famous 
American singers who have been thus liberally and platonically 
assisted in the earlier stages of their careers. I have yet to hear of 
an English millionaire who has ever followed, at any rate in recent 
times, even as a speculation, this excellent example. Paris and 
Milan are now full of American girls and boys well supplied with 
means to study properly. In Paris they generally flock to Madame 
Marchesi, a teacher of merit, whose interminable list of pupils 
contains some first-class names, but nearly all of them of American 
nationality.* Quite recently a friend wrote to me from Italy as 
follows : 


This city, twenty years ago, used to be the emporium of the musical world, to 
which, at certain seasons of the year, impresarii flocked from all quarters of the 
earth to secure new singers and new operas. It is so no longer. We produce 


nothing worthy of their attention. We have scarcely any great teachers left, and 
the Americans, with their wealth, have completely demoralised our remaining 
maestri, who are now without heart or conscience. When they hear of the arrival 
of some rich American they literally fight for his or her possession, and when by 
dint of flattery and humbug they have secured their prize, they forthwith proceed 
to fleece their victim. Occasionally they discover really a treasure—these Yankees 
are very intelligent, and often have splendid voices—and then matters run smoothly 
and honestly enough. At the end of three or four years the American buys his or 
her début at some one of our innumerable theatres either in Milan or in the pro- 
vinces, and consequently Italian students, who are generally paupers, have no 
chance of succeeding whatever. Our Italian voices are as magnificent as they ever 
were, but we cannot afford to pay the increased prices demanded by our leading 
maestri for lessons, and if we could, what can a poor Italian do to secure an 
opening, even in the provinces, when our leading impresarii are watching their 
opportunity to secure an American prima donna, tenor or baritone, who is willing 
to pay the expenses of the entire troupe? There are at present in Italy not less 
than twenty American prime donne, tenors and baritones. They usually assume 
Italian names, and after a season or so touring in nearly every town between 
Milan and Naples return home and make fortunes. As the great official theatres, 
such as La Scala and the Fenice at Venice, the Communale at Bologna, and the 
Catlo Felice at Genoa, are closed, the public is no longer sincerely critical, for it 
has heard during the last generation or so too much bad singing to be able to 
judge correctly, and is very apt to applaud to the echo an indifferent prima donna 
who subventions the press and buys her own bouquets. 


This may be a somewhat exaggerated statement, but it undoubtedly 
contains more than a grain of truth. Unfortunately, there is no 


* This lady’s accomplished daughter, Madame Blanche Marchesi, is now in 
London. §She is a past mistress of the art of vocal phrasing. 
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apparent remedy. The Italian Government is next door to bankrupt, 
and as it is unable to pay its employés it is not very likely to do 

much for its singers. Last season there was, I believe, not a single 

Italian ‘star’ at Covent Garden, and only one English lady, the 

deservedly popular and very able Madame Brema. The principal 

‘ star,” Madame Melba, is an Australian, and there were three leading 

American prime donne, Mesdames Eames, Nordica, and Adams. That 

magnificent singer and lyric actress, Madame Ternina, whose Fidelio 

was a revelation, is, I believe, an Austrian with an Italian name. 

Signor Salega was the only Italian tenor. 

During the course of the year I am frequently invited to hear 
some young lady or gentleman or other sing, in order to give them 
my advice. Only a few weeks ago a young lady came to my rooms, 
accompanied by her mother, and sang to me fairly well. I have 
rarely heard a finer natural voice, or evidences of worse training. 
When she had finished, I frankly told her that if she would consent 
to study under competent directions for a few years, she would be able 
to make a handsome living. I was answered that she was already 
studying at a well-known Academy, and that her master had taught her 
to sing some ballads, and that all she now needed was an engagement! 
She went away very much crestfallen, for I believe she thought 
herself competent to appear at Covent Garden then and there. Of 
course it is a grievous pity that we do not possess a National Con- 
servatory of Music, where promising pupils who cannot afford to pay 
high prices for lessons could be properly taught. So far the 
Academy of Music, I am assured, has not turned out a first-class 
vocal ‘ star,’ for though both Miss MacIntyre and Miss Clara Butt 
graduated from the said Academy, they had to go abroad to complete 
their musical education. 

One of the most important matters connected with the early 
training of a vocalist is the selection of a competent master or 
mistress. There are at the present time, be it in England or abroad, 
exceedingly few really authoritative professors; and as it is impera- 
tive for a pupil to fall into the right hands from the very beginning, 
it would be well to seek the best advice before taking a single lesson, 
and above all to be wary of the veritable army of quacks who 
advertise that they have discovered ‘some new method of voice 
production.’ It is also necessary that the teacher should have 4 
well-bred and pure English pronunciation, without which even 
skilful training, must end in failure. Not very long ago I heard a 
young lady, who sang remarkably well with a beautiful voice at one 
of our first-class concert halls, mar the excellent effect she otherwise 
produced by a strong Cockney accent, which, imported into oratorio, 
was quite disastrous. ‘Oi kna-ow thet moy Redeemer liveth, and 
thet after death Oi shall . . . ,’ &c., jars somewhat upon the ears of 
even the least refined, and would destroy the efforts of a Titiens or 
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a Clara Novello. This Cockney accent is the reason, I fear, why so 
many ballad singers with charming voices and considerable talent 
are never able to get beyond the music-hall. 

If there is at present a dearth of first-class English oratorio and 
opera singers, there is an equally marked diminution in the ranks of 
the concert platform and comic-opera stage artists. The Americans 
are crowding us out even in this direction, for the simple reason that, 
they are better trained. Many of the American comic-opera singers 
who are now so popular have studied for years in Paris or Italy before 
venturing upon the boards. There is a great demand just now for 
competent singers in this branch of art, which may not be an 
exceedingly elevated one, but which is none the less remunerative, 
and especially suitable for singers whose voices are flexible and 
sympathetic, but not of great volume. A leading comic-opera 
manager tells me that although he is constantly hearing fine voices 
and seeing good-looking young ladies and gentlemen eager to make 
their débuts in his numerous companies, even in very small parts, he 
rarely, if ever, comes across one who can sing so much as a simple 
ballad respectably, and he therefore is obliged to engage Americans, 
who sing fairly well and are generally very smart and intelligent. 
‘My principal difficulty,’ said a leading impresario to me only the 
other day, ‘is not the selection of operas, but that of finding singers 
to interpret them. You ask me why I do not produce Lucrezia 
Borgia, Norma, Cherubini’s Medea, Spontini’s Vestale, or Mozart’s 
Flauto Magico? My answer is that there is scarcely any one now 
before the footlights who can sing these operas. It is the same with 
La Sonnambula, and a host of other charming works, not much in 
fashion now, it is true, but none the less delightful, and which I am 
sure would be eminently popular if they were given in accordance 
with modern taste in smaller theatres than Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. We have declaimers in abundance who can shout Wagner, 
but with few exceptions artists who can sing Wagner as well as 
Rossini belong to a by-gone age. I think they died with Titiens, 
who could sing Semiramide to perfection, and who was altogether 
the finest Ortrude I have ever seen or heard.’ 

There are at the present time only three or four prime donne 
who can draw a big audience to Covent Garden, independently of the 
opera in which they appear—Melba, Calve, Nordica, and lately 
Ternina, all of whom were trained in the old Italian method. It was 
otherwise thirty years ago. Then London supported two opera-houses, 
and each had its galaxy of ‘stars’ of the first magnitude—Titiens, 
Nilsson, Patti, Galetti-Gianoli, Pauline Lucca, Ilma di Murska, 
Albani, Marimon, Borghi-Mamo, the Sisters Marchisio, Faure, 
Giuglini, Gardoni, Wachtel, Formes, Foli, Campanini, Gassier, &c. 
And this list is a poor one compared with that which our two opera. 
houses published annually from 1848 to 1858, which contained the 
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names of Grisi, Colbran, Bosio, Sontag, Piccolomini, Jenny Lind, 
Persiani, Tachinardi, Frezzolini, Alboni,.Johanne Wagner, Mario, 
Ronconi, Tamberlik, Lablache, Tamburini, Tagliafico,e Dio'sa quanti 
altri! In the English companies in the sixties and seventies we 
had Parepa Rosa, Lemmens-Sherrington, Louisa and Susan Pyne, 
Sainton Dolby, Patey, Santley, Harrison, Lloyd, Sims Reeves (already 
a veteran, by the way), and a host of others too numerous to mention, 
but equally popular in their day. 

There must surely be some reason for this scarcity, both in Italy 
and England, of first-class vocalists, especially at a time when the 
operatic stage is crowded with Americans who, I do not hesitate to 
say, would never have been awarded the high positions many of them 
now occupy had they begun their careers in the good old times, when 
there were still giants in the land. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of a necessarily brief 
article to enumerate all the many reasons why singing as a fine art 
has so greatly deteriorated of late years, a fact which is all the more 
regrettable since at no period in the history of music has there been 
a time when the possession of even a fairly good voice, a passable 
stage presence, and a little talent have offered such chances for the 
making, not merely of a respectable living, but of a considerable 
fortune. Success in London or New York means success in a 
hundred other cities in England, the States, or the British Colonies. 
Should grand opera be beyond the means of the aspiring youth or 
maiden, there is the comic-opera stage clamouring for them if they can 
sing respectably and act creditably. Under these fortunate circum- 
stances, it strikes me that some outlay at the start is well worth the 
sacrifice. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to a few facts connected 
with the art of singing which seem to me at present to be either 
totally ignored or else neglected. In the first place, I know of only 
too many instances, especially in the case of males, in which the pupil 
has been allowed to start singing too soon after the natural change 
of voice which takes place at the age of puberty. Before this change 
the larynx is small and situated high up in the throat, producing 
high soprano tones, like those of a female. At the period of 
transformation it increases in volume, and sinks to its permanent 
position. It is therefore fatal to disturb or exercise it until nature 
has restored matters to their normal condition, and the voice is once 
more settled in its new character of tenor, baritone, or bass. Not less 
than two years must be allowed to elapse before the student should 
attempt to sing, and then only on the competent advice of a throat 
doctor or a professor of singing. 

Then, again, I am constantly hearing as I pass along the streets 
people practising singing wrongly. They will persist in vocalising 
the A as if it were spelt Awe, whereby the mouth is forced up spoon- 
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shape. Needless to say that it should be enunciated broadly like the 
letter R in English, and with the mouth wide open and slightly 
smiling. If the erroneous method of vocalising is the result of the 
professor's training, the sooner that professor is changed the 
better. 

I am inclined to think it is mainly due to this wretched system 
of vocalising that it is so difficult to make out in what language the 
majority of our artists and amateurs are singing. I have alluded else- 
where to the appalling results attending a Cockney accent; but after 
all, that is better than the incomprehensible and blurred enunciation 
which seems just now to be fashionable. During the past season I 
heard a débutante at a fashionable concert sing a famous old ballad. 
She had a fine and sympathetic voice, but had it not been for the 
well-known tune she might have been singing Chinese for all the 
audience could make out. This terrible defect is not, unfortunately, 
confined to singers of the third and fourthranks. Many of those who 
are ‘ stars’ of the first magnitude sin in this direction to an incon- 
ceivable extent—an extent, indeed, which renders it possible for an 
opera to be occasionally given in three different languages at our 
leading opera house, nobody being any the wiser. 

Among a number of letters from Madame Theresa Titiens which 
I treasure is one dated Boston, the 3lst of March 1876. ‘I 
have seen Mr. Longfellow,’ she writes. ‘He called at my hotel, 
and insisted upon my passing the afternoon at his delightful house 
on the Common, whichI did. He is extremely handsome, with 
beautiful kindly eyes, and with white hair which sets them off to 
advantage. He spoke much of you, and with great interest. I sang 
to him several times, especially old ballads. He afterwards paid me 
a compliment which I appreciate beyond any. Taking both my 
hands in his, he said, ‘‘And I understood every word you sang, you 
gave each word its true value and phrased to absolute perfection.” 
Now, if Iam vain of one thing more than another, it is of being 
understood by my audience. What in Heaven’s name is the good of 
listening to a song if you can’t make out what itisall about?’ Iam 
sure my reader will agree with this remark, made by one of the 
greatest singers of the present century. 

Ricwarp Davey, 
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CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS 


A REPLY 


Mr. Gisson has ventilated a very interesting problem in the last 
number of this Review—that of the attitude of Ecclesiastical 
Authority towards Catholic Apologetics, and towards biblical criticism 
and scientific research among Catholics. It is perhaps a question 
whether the discussion is suited to the general public, which is 
already too prone to judge harshly the shortcomings of Ecclesiastical 
Authority. But as the writer to whom I have referred has thought 
otherwise, I am unwilling that his statements should go without 
some brief comment. It seems unfortunate that Mr. Gibson should 
profess to be spokesman for a view held by a ‘vast number of 
Catholic laymen and of priests,’ as he expressly informs us (p. 
793) that his antecedents are those of a Protestant who became 
a freethinker, and afterwards, in studying the Catholic Church, 
found that ‘all he saw, all that he heard in conversation, all 
that he read in authorised sources tended to convince him that 
Catholic theology was hopelessly at variance with all that was sound 
or healthy in the modern world.’! He nevertheless ‘ found that he 
was a Catholic,’ because the names of ‘ Athanasius, Aristotle, 
Galileo’ witnessed to the final triumph of progress and enlighten- 
ment within the Church. In what sense a writer holding this 
position is spokesman for any Catholics at all it is hard to imagine. 
To maintain such an attitude in stable equilibrium needs (to say 
nothing else) an intellectual agility possessed by few. The present 
writer offers some observations from a very opposite standpoint; for 
he may say of his own early training that it consisted entirely in 
what he saw, what he heard, and what he read—at all events under 
the sanction of authorised preceptors. And having had in later life 
sufficient opportunity of acquainting himself with what was ‘sound 
and healthy in the modern world,’ he has a strong conviction that 
that world has a great deal to learn from time-honoured principles 
which an age of revolution lightly set aside, and which Catholic 
Authority has preserved, even if it may sometimes have applied them 


1 The italics are my own, 
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too rigorously. The Church has at least never forgotten that no 
theological polity can hold together without effective authority— 
that if liberty for the experts is necessary to the advance of know- 
ledge in all departments, authority is equally necessary to consolidate 
it, to unify it, and to impress it on the multitude. She has remembered 
those functions of tradition and authority of which Mr. Kipling is 
reminding a civilisation which has well nigh forgotten them: 


Hold ye the Faith, the faith our fathers sealéd us, 


Keep ye the Law, be swift in all obedience ; 
And again : 
The head and the hoof of the Law, 
And the haunch and the hump is—Obey. 


But it is mainly as one among many to whom a reasonable 
measure of liberty does seem essential if Catholic thinkers and critics 
are to hold their own intellectually in the modern world, that I wish 
briefly to record my impressions. For it appears to me that if 
other professed Catholics wrote as Mr. Gibson has done, and adopted 
the tone which he adopts, it would become impossible for Ecclesias- 
tical Authority, consistent)y with maintaining principles more vital 
than anything which concerns the advancement of secular learning, 
to allow us that provisional intellectual liberty of which we do 
profoundly feel the need. We are slow to allow liberty to those who 
abuse it. If a writer openly professes that his object is simply to 
sweep away the existing system of the Catholic schools and Roman 
congregations, liberty cannot and ought not to be granted to him. If 
he does this without having an adequate knowledge—by experience 
or by reading—of what that system is, his position would be even 
more calculated to give offence, did not the alternative suggest itself 
that he is not writing seriously. 

On the two instances of authoritative narrowness of which Mr. 
Gibson speaks with the most withering scorn I can give my own 
personal experience. The first is the question of biblical criticism. 
He writes as follows :— 

‘The biblical critic is at liberty to conform to the severest rules 
of his science, but, if he is a professor at a Catholic institution, many 
of his discoveries are prepared for him beforehand by the Roman 
congregations. He is bound, for instance, as a teacher to differ from 
all independent critics on the question of the authenticity of the 
verse in the first epistle of St. John beginning, ‘“‘ There are three who 
bear witness in heaven,” &c.’ 

The present writer was educated at a Catholic college and 
seminary. He remembers perfectly that the Professor of Scriptural 
Exegesis went into the reasons pro and con in regard to the 
authenticity of the text, and decided that the evidence was against 
its authenticity. He remembers also that the theological Professor 
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did not so far come up to the requirements of biblical exegesis as 
to except the text in question from ‘all the parts’ of the Vulgate 
which the Council of Trent declares authentic. Nor did he 
advocate the omission of the text from the new editions of the 
Vulgate. The present writer fully understood that this was in con- 
formity to a wise conservatism which leads theology to hold by 
traditional positions until such time has elapsed as makes the 
assimilation of modifications from extraneous sciences free from all 
objection. So far as I know the text in question is left standing in 
al authorised versions—Anglican and Greek as well as Catholic. 

When the reply of the Holy Office came two years ago, answering 
in the negative the question whether it was ‘safe’ to deny its 
authenticity, many, the present writer included, regretted the effect 
on the general public of this technical reaffirmation of a position 
which competent students felt to be doomed. He wrote to Cardinal 
Vaughan, who was at Rome, and received permission to publish the 
Cardinal’s ‘ authorised ’ answer, to the effect that no change whatever 
in the position open to biblical critics was intended. ‘I have ascer- 
tained from an excellent soyrce,’ he wrote, ‘that the decree of the 
Holy Office on the passage on the ‘“‘ Three Witnesses,” which you 
refer to, is not intended to close the discussion on the authenticity 
of that text. The field of Biblical Criticism is not touched by this 
decree. The Cardinal added that the decree was concerned with 
the ‘theological value’ of the text. 

Whether or no the decision of the Holy Office was well timed, 
in view of its effect on the outside public, it was, then, not intended, 
as Mr. Gibson supposes, to preclude the ‘Biblical critic’ at a 
‘ Catholic institution’ from forming his own independent judgment 
as to the rational conclusion warranted by the evidence before him. 
Theology and Biblical criticism are separate sciences. And their 
mutual independence has its intelligible function in the progress of 
knowledge. The critic is the Liberal pioneer, whose privilege it is 
occasionally to be rash, provided he does not dogmatise ; the theo- 
logian remains the Conservative make-weight, and sets his remnant 
of antiquated positions against the critic’s overflow of evanescent 
novelties. 

As to the second point raised by Mr. Gibson, the evolution of 
Adam’s body, I can only say that the whole of my study of the 
Origin of Species and the Descent of Man, which I read most care- 
fully in the early seventies, was under the direction of an ‘author- 
ised’ Catholic Professor at a ‘Catholic University. That Adam’s 
body was evolved by the operation of natural selection may have 
been regarded at that university as a crude and rash proposition. 
I should personally still hold that the details of evolution have not 
been sufficiently agreed upon by men of science to give the doctrine 
that maturity which custom requires before it is introduced into 
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the propositions of technical theology. But many of my fellow- 
students held with our Professor that the making of man might in 
some sense have been part of a great evolutionary process, and that 
St. Augustine had in general terms anticipated such a supposition. 

In Rome I studied at the Gregorian University; and I did hear 
cogent arguments against the view that natural selection by itself 
could possibly account for man as we know him; but many of 
these arguments were at a later time emphasised and defined by 
Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer, even apart from the special positions 
associated with the name of Mr. Wallace. The Roman theologians 
were certainly slow to accept the theory of evolution in the crude 
form in which it was often urged at that time. But their objections 
were stated in the form of non probatur. The theory was thought 
by many to be theologically untenable ; but some also thought other- 
wise. And the argument most strongly pressed was that the evidence 
was at that time insufficient to warrant so serious a change in the 
received theological teaching. 

It is just. when men of science become sober, and reduce their 
hypothesis within the limits warranted by ascertained fact, that it 
does become urgent that they should receive due attention from 
those who wish to adjust the details of theological teaching to the 
assured conquests of science. And it becomes far more possible to 
effect this reconciliation at the same time as it becomes more 
imperative. One may well hope to win the attention of Roman 
theologians—by whose views the Roman congregations are naturally 
guided—to consolidated and moderate expositions of highly 
probable conclusions in science and criticism, though they may have 
simply rejected the first exaggerated statements of the pioneers. 
The theologian who thinks he is challenged by biblical criticism to 
adopt the dates assigned to the gospels by Baur and Volkmar; that 
he is commanded by the evolutionist to ascribe the formation of man, 
body and spirit, simply to the action of natural selection, is 
naturally hard to move. Such exaggerated conclusions discredit the 
methods employed. When he begins, on the other hand, to realise that 
methods may be true though they may ‘have led sanguine specialists 
to extreme statements, he may be brought to consider these methods 
on their own merits. What seemed at first a simple denial of all 
that he held sacred, comes to bear the aspect of a modification, the 
like of which theology has often undergone in the past. He feels 
that the time may have come to play the part of those who 
assimilated Aristotelian metaphysic to Catholic theology. 

I do not deny that it is a matter for regret that theologians often 
do not adequately understand scientific methods, and are therefore 
not in a position to estimate their value. But for this very reason 
such essays as Mr. Gibson’s appear to me to be calculated to 
damage the cause of theological progress. They render as difficult 
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as possible this all-important understanding between the theologians 
and the men of science. If the theologians are told that the whole 
authorised theological system is absurd from the standpoint of 
modern science and criticism, they may be excused if they are slow 
to believe, from their standpoint, that it is worth their while 
seriously to consider science or criticism of so aggressive and con- 
troversial a character. 


No one has more clearly defined the requirements of the modern 
Catholic critic, apologist, or scientist, and his duties towards theo- 
logical authority, than Cardinal Newman, ina lecture given under the 
direct sanction of the Holy See, as Rector of Dublin University.2 He 
recognises on the one hand the absolute necessity of freedom for the 
student in his own department; on the other the perfect right of 
Ecclesiastical Authority to interfere if he encroaches on theological 
teaching. Galileo himself was condemned for applying his theory to 
the detailed interpretation of Scripture, which he ought to have left to 
the theologian. It was for this intrusion on the theological domain 
that his position was condemned, although Copernicanism had already 
been tolerated as ascientific hypothesis. The intrusions of science on 
theology—often because the man of science despises the clerk and 
enjoys bullying him—are largely responsible for the intrusions of 
Ecclesiastical Authority on science. 


Free discussion [writes Cardinal Newman] is simply necessary for progress in 
science. ... It is a matter of primary importance in the cultivation of those 
sciences in which truth is discoverable by the human intellect, that the investigator 
should be free, independent, unshackled in his movements; that he should be 
allowed and enabled without impediment to fix his mird intently, nay exclusively, 
on his special object, without risk of being distracted every other minute in the 
process and progress of his inquiry by charges of temerariousness, or by warnings 
against extravagance or scandal. 


But the Cardinal makes three provisos : 
(1) Actual dogmas of faith are not a shackle and are not in 
question. 

(2) In the large debatable ground where theologians may maintain 
one conclusion to follow from the dogmas of faith, and men of science 
framean hypothesis at variance with such a conclusion (as in the Galileo 
case), the man of science must not adjust the technical theology 
to his hypothesis, but must leave theologians to utilise it in 
their own time and way. Their caution and slowness in doing so 
has its wisdom. It is in standing contrast to the action of those 
‘religious men’ of advanced views who (in Cardinal Newman’s 
words), ‘from a nervous impatience lest Scripture should for one 
moment seem inconsistent with the results of some speculation 


* In his lecture ‘ Christianity and Scientific Investigation,’ delivered in the Dublin 
School of Science in 1855. 
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of the hour, are ever proposing geological or ethnological comments 
—which they have to alter or obliterate before the ink is well dry, 
from changes in the progressive science which they have so officiously 
brought to its aid.’ 

(3) Cardinal Newman’s third proviso is this: ‘When I advocate 
the independence of philosophical thought, I am not speaking of any 
formal teaching at all, but of investigations, speculations, and dis- 
cussions. The results reached are not dogmatic affirmations, but 
conclusions from the evidence available, liable to revision as research 
and thought advance and are further co-ordinated. 

As to the course actually adopted by Ecclesiastical Authority, 
Cardinal Newman maintains that although it has at times interposed 
and checked the propagation of valuable or even true lines of thought 
suggested by the expert few, at a time when they were upsetting 
religious belief in the many, there are also striking instances in which 
it has refused to unite with zealous men who called for condemnations 
of scientific hypotheses as disedifying. St. Boniface petitioned the 
Holy See to condemn the writer who first taught the existence of the 
Antipodes, and the Pope refused to do so. The Cardinal urges that 
where the danger to faith was not clearand urgent, it has been the policy 
of the Holy See even to encourage that freedom of philosophical and 
scientific speculation which is the necessary condition of intellectual 
life among Catholics. And he instances the ‘ large liberality of the 
Church as regards philosophical inquiry’ in the age of the medieval 
Universities. ‘It was a time,’ he writes, ‘when she had temporal 
power and could have exterminated the spirit of inquiry with fire 
and sword, but she determined to put it down by argument.’ She 
admitted into her schools the Aristotelian philosophy which so many 
of the Fathers had opposed as anti-Christian in its tendency. 
Catholics met the rationalism of the day with its own weapons and by 
its own methods. 

This ‘ large liberality ’ is perhaps even more requisite if Catholics 
are to hold their own at the present time in the transformation which 
is being effected in science and criticism. The Catholic thinker or 
critic, if he is to deal with other thinkers or critics on equal terms, 
must, provisionally at least, have his share of the liberty inseparable 
from their methods. Aristotle was opposed by the Fathers at one 
time as dangerous to the faith of the multitude. His metaphysical 
works were burnt by Ecclesiastical Authority in the reign of Innocent 
the Third. But later on, when it was clear that the problems he raised 
could not be ignored, his methods were adopted by the Catholic schools. 
And so too at the present time, authoritative condemnations which 
would have been wise and valuable when such censures were effectual— 
when they really checked the reckless diffusion of new lines of secular 
thought which were dangerous to the faith of the multitude—might 
now bear the aspect of useless and obscurantist protests against the free 
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exercise of a trustworthy method of inquiry. For critical and 
scientific hypotheses are already public property. 

Moreover, such hypotheses, even where they conflict with current 
theological positions, may ultimately prove true—as did Galileo’s 
discovery. Once they are started the reconciliation with theology 
can only be stably effected by pursuing them further. They must 
be threshed out on their own merits and according to their own 
methods, until gradually the true elements are separated from the 
false. Such a separation is impossible to outside authority until the 
specialists have had time to sift the questions in debate quite fully. 
In this process of sifting the Catholic specialist ought to take his share. 
He must perhaps, on occasion, defend the interests of religion in his 
own science. But he cannot, with his arms tied, compete with other 
inquirers whose limbs are free. Deny him the liberty he needs, 
condemn at the outset the positions in his science which have the 
appearance of conflicting with current theology, and if he is a wise 
man he will retire from the field. Inferior minds who are not alive 
to the requirements of modern thought will perhaps continue, in 
simple confidence, expositions which have no effect on the thinking 
world or even provoke its ridicule ; while those Catholics who really 
understand its conditions and command its respect, will refrain from a 
campaign in which they see too clearly that defeat is inevitable. 

The general fact urged by the Cardinal—the fact of which it 
beboves the guardians of all interests concerned to remind themselves— 
is that all sciences are progressive ; that the application of theological 
principles to secular science is also progressive; and that, at a given 
stage, sciences, theological or secular, may therefore appear to point 
to contending conclusions. The true solution is not at once to fall 
foul of each other. Nothing is gained by calling names. It is as 
narrow for the man of science to dub theology ‘ obscurantist,’ because 
it does not at once take his word on faith, as it is for the theologian 
promptly to rule out as ‘ heretical’ the proposition that the earth goes 
round the sun. The fact is that the dawn of every new scientific dis- 
covery is like the dawn of day—a streak of light visible amid darkness. 
Both sides, the theological and the scientific, are unable to see clearly 
in the dark ; and fighting in the dark often ends in killing your own 
friends. Let each inquirer peacefully pursue his own way until more 
light emerges. When light does emerge the contradiction will often 
be seen to have been apparent and not real; and while twilight 
obstinately remains a little faith may draw the same conclusion. 


WILFRID WARD. 
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THE GOLD DIGGINGS AT BATHURST 
IN 1851 


THE present excitement about the Klondike goldfields recalls to 
my mind that of the people of New South Wales, on the discovery 
of gold at the Turon, near Bathurst, beyond the Blue Mountains, 
in 1851. 

Prior to this, an old shepherd had from time to time brought into 
Bathurst small quantities of gold in quartz or flakes. Nothing 
would compel him to divulge where he had discovered it, he putting 
off his questioners with ‘ nigh such a place,’ or ‘ thereabouts ’"—answers 
most probably given to mislead. The real find came later. At that 
time I was staying with my parents in Bathurst, then a town of a 
few streets, with straggling houses, the chief feature of which was 
an enormous square, where every third house was a public-house. 
This I vouch for, as, for curiosity’s sake, I once went round and 
counted them. 

Our pretty cottage, with its shingled roof, stood atop of a sloping 
garden, above the high road from Bathurst to the Turon. I see dis- 
tinctly the hammock slung to the right between two high gum-trees, 
with their bark hanging down like rags from their stems. Hither 
on summer nights, weary with tossing sleepless on my bed in the 
sultry heat, I would steal out somewhere about 2 a.m., and stretch 
myself out in the cool netted hammock to court the sleep denied to 
me indoors. It seemed to me that hardly had I begun to doze than 
I was aroused by the stir of living creatures, by the melodious whistling 
of flocks of piping crows perched upon the fences, accompanied by 
the insufferable noise of myriads of cicadas, sounds only to be com- 
pared with that of the grinding of hundreds of knives. Tired and 
nerveless, I would return to the house, where nothing remained but 
to bathe and dress. Alas! the cold water was tepid, and to face a 
new day of fiery heat on the Bathurst plains! It may be better to 
quote from letters of mine to a friend in England, which describe 
the excitement, the difficulties, and straits of those times :— 

‘The Turon Mountain diggings, through which runs the Turon 
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river, are thirty miles from Ophir, and about twenty from Bathurst. 
These are called the Poor Man’s diggings, those of Ophir the Rich 
Man’s, not from the different rank of the goldseekers, but because 
that at the Turon the gold for the most part is found in minute 
flakes or grains about the size of a pin’s head. Very few could 
suddenly become rich, as nuggets were scarce, yet by patient labour 
a man might nearly always be sure of success in the long run; 
whereas at Ophir, by a find of nuggets, which are common, a digger 
may blaze into riches in a single day. 

‘These discoveries are fast turning the heads of the inhabitants 
of Bathurst, and even of the people of Sydney, who have just been 
made aware of the great find. A Mr. Hargreaves, who was formerly 
up here, and who has since visited California, felt convinced from 
the nature of the country that gold must abound here, and after 
examining the land, discovered several pieces of gold, and the further 
promise of a golden harvest. He has communicated with the 
Government about it. Noone is permitted to dig until licences 
are issued. Yet people are hurrying to the Vale of Ophir, as it has 
been named, in the full belief that their fortunes are made for ever. 
It is scarcely possible to give you an idea of the frenzied excitement 
which has seized all ranks. Masons, smiths, and shepherds are 
deserting their employers; flocks are being handed over to the 
butchers for boiling down, as it will be impossible to get shepherds 
to tend them; and it is feared that, though many will grow rich 
beyond hope, many more, and these principally squatters, will meet 
with a corresponding reverse. 

‘The master smiths in this town are all employed in making 
pickaxes, and whilst I write men, on foot, on horseback, and in drays, 
pass by in one long never-ending line, with pickaxes and shovels on 
their shoulders, leading horses with well-filled saddle-bags, and the 
invariable accompaniment of great pannikins dangling from their 
sides.’ 

One morning my mother and I saw pass by from our verandah, 
during the space of two hours, some seventy men and many drays 
and carts, piled up to what seemed a dangerous height with bed- 
ding, sacks of flour, potatoes, &c., and surmounted by miniature 
haystacks, atop of which were perched women and children. Many 
had come from Sydney, some from Van Diemen’s Land, and many, 
from the scraps of conversation that reached us, had even journeyed 
from California. 

‘ May 15, 1851.—Everyone seems to be racking his brains for 
some successful speculation in connexion with the diggings. Flour 
is now up to 271. the ton, and is expected to rise to 60/.; everything 
else will rise in price. My father this morning was obliged to make 
a virtue of necessity, and offer his men a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
to prevent them from taking it themselves. By this means, and an 
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additional holiday now and then, he will, I hope, secure their services. 
Mr. Green’s house at Rock Forest, being only twenty miles from the 
goldfields, will be let as a public-house. He has already been offered 
2007. a year for it, and expects to get 5001. The wool-washing 
business in conjunction with Messrs. Griffiths and Fanning is now 
entirely stopped ; indeed, he can get no men to finish the buildings. 
Lewes Ponds, a station belonging to Griffiths and Fanning, is one of 
the localities mentioned by Mr. Hargreaves as possessing gold, which 
has since been confirmed by a find of nuggets. One piece was sold 
on Saturday for 30/. Mr. Green, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Hawkins 
rode out, and in half an hour found several smaller pieces. My head 
aches with talking and thinking of this exciting subject. No one 
speaks of anything else. It is a new version of “ Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Golden Leg,” and, like her leg, more likely to prove a curse 
than a blessing. How astonished the late emigrants hence to 
California will be when they hear that the land they left is rich in 
the precious metal for which they abandoned it ! 

‘There will doubtless be numerous robberies, perhaps murders, 
through the drunken quarrels of the miners ; but I think we need 
not fear a repetition of the dreadful scenes of California, possessing as 
we do a Government who will guard against them.’ 

All this time we Bathurst folk were in sore plight. The town 
was deserted. The bakers had left, so no bread was to be had. The 
butchers too. But scant grocery and other supplies were to be had at 
the stores, for nearly all had been carted to the diggings. Nearly 
every man, wild with the fever of gain, deserted his employ. We, 
too, were left to shift for ourselves ; our man cook, also our stable- 
man and factotum, both ticket-of-leave men, had fled. Only a young 
English girl remained with us. She and her mother had been lace- 
makers in France, but, fearing loss of sight through their occupation, 
had emigrated to Australia. She was eminently refined, quite a rare 
exception to the usual run of emigrants, and valued accordingly. I 
well remember going out to the backyard with Emma and trying, 
with her help, to chop enough wood for lighting the brick oven to 
bake bread, for of flour we had plenty. Between us we managed 
that, and also the drawing of water from the well. I contrived to 
make good bread and cakes, and curries from our stock of fowls, but 
both she and I always failed in the vegetables. I could also saddle 
the horse and harness him, and put him between the carriage-shafts, 
with Emma’s help, and feed him. But how glad I was when the 
necessity for this ceased ! 

Our creat straits lasted some twelve weeks. By that time many 
of the wanderers, and foremost the Bathurst folk, had returned, 
having discovered that the best way to grow rich was by supplying 
the diggers with provisions and clothing, and everything else they 
might need. Our servants returned too, having been unsuccessful. 
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We felt it was unsafe to remain where we were—a mile and a half 
outside Bathurst—so detérmined to move into the town again. I 
quote from a letter :— 

‘The gold fever still goes on, although some are unsuccessful, 
and return from the diggings disgusted with the hard labour and 
privations they must needs endure in their search for gold ; yet some 
are fortunate, and by their success inspire others with redoubled 
ardour. 

‘A party of six or seven Sydney merchants came up, and passed 
by to-day to inspect the goldfields. They have promised their men, 
who are anxious to try their luck, that they would first see the state 
of things, and then faithfully report thereon to their men. I think 
it had been better had they allowed a few of the men to come 
up and learn by experience all the difficulties and disagreeables they 
had to encounter. Nothing you can represent will deter men in the 
long run from deserting, to court fortune at the Turon. Mr. James 
Donaldson, amongst others, has gone to see for himself. Having been 
to California, he is interested in the work.’ 

‘ May 22, 1851.—To-day a meeting of magistrates took place and 
measures for the general peace were discussed. Licences are about 
to be granted at 10/.a head for one year, which it is thought will 
bring in at least 50,000/. One great alarm, which is, I assure you, 
no foolish fear of my own, but which is shared by every one round- 
about, is that the district will be overrun by the ticket-of-leave men 
from Van Diemen’s Land and other parts. The other day the 
eonstables resigned in a body to go gold-hunting! To meet this 
it is proposed to double the constables’ salaries and to raise the 
pay of the other men in the police force from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
a day. 

‘Rubies of the best sort have been discovered ; also diamonds and 
emeralds have turned up, it is said, far south, in the Shoalhaven 
gullies. An assay master is to be appointed in Sydney. 

‘ We have just heard that a shepherd during his first day’s work 
at the Turon came upon a nest of nuggets, the largest of which 
weighed five pounds, the others together weighed three pounds. So 
overcome was he at this extraordinary good fortune that he fell half 
fainting into his claim, from which his fellow-workmen extricated 
him and revived him with wine. 

‘Mr. Hargreaves, the gentleman who has directed operations at 
the Turon, is about to proceed to Sydney to inform the Government 
that he knows of a mountain of gold, a hundred miles from Bathurst, 
but not in that district. If this be true, Government will take 
possession of it. But this may be a canard. 

‘ June 2, 1851.—I see by the papers that the Thomas Arbuthnot 
did not sail on Friday. It is reported that she takes some men-of- 
war's men with her in addition to her own, in order that she may 
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reach home more quickly and convey the tidings of the gold 
discovery. 

‘Messrs. Smith and Campbell have sent home a vast quantity of 
gold, including a nugget of five pounds in weight, which they have 
directed to be placed in the Great Exhibition, should it arrive in 
time. The number of souls at the diggings is now reckoned at 
5,000, but numbers are returning disappointed at their ill-success. 
So much for the great discovery, which has so completely upset the 
country and broken the monotony of colonial life. My head aches 
from dwelling on this subject ; the gold dust has penetrated to my 
brain and obscured my senses. 

‘ July 13th.—The gold news is still very interesting, especially to 
a Dr. Kerr, whose two black fellows found one piece of gold weighing 
102 lbs.—4,000/. worth—a nice little fortune. The foolish creatures 
began to break it into pieces, which was a thousand pities. By the 
quicksilver process Mr. Hardy’s party realised 10/.in two days, and 
they expect a continuance of it. Gentlemen employ men now at 
moderate wages to work the machines, always emptying the cradles 
themselves, and find it answers well. 

‘ We have often severe frosts in the morning, though this winter 
is not nearly as cold as the last. Ido not fancy jumping out of a 
warm bed to light two fires and get the breakfast. Unfortunately I 
have a special talent for fire-making, so of course I am by acclama- 
tion voted to that post. I am also cook and housemaid, whilst my 
mother washes up. I assure you we are no worse off than our 
neighbours. Dr. and Mrs. Busby have not a single servant, and they 
have nine children! whilst Mrs. Hawkins has only one maid, and 
Mrs. Richards none. Bless the diggings ! 

‘ June 26th.—I am sick of acting servant to-day ; I again feel so 
tired, the dear mother having been laid up for two days, and I missed 
her assistance. There is, however, no help but submission. 

‘. . . You may fancy how I and others are situated when I tell 
you that, since writing the above, I have had to get ready a curry, 
then wash up, make up the fires, put the kettle on for tea, after 
having brought in a bucket of water, and now I am dead beat. 
Since seven this morning I have only sat down for half an hour— 
indeed, if this lasts long I think I shall run away. My mother and I 
would do anything rather than cook for ourselves ; but my father is not 
so easily satisfied, and will not be contented with anything but a hot 
dinner. Mrs. Stephen told me she had tasted nothing but bread and 
butter and chocolate for five days. The master of the principal 
hotel says he cannot accommodate Sir Alfred Stephen at assize time 
for lack of servants. So he is to go to his nephew’s, Mr. Stephen, to 
eat bread and butter and chocolate, I suppose. 

‘The excitement about the gold is renewed with increased fury. 
It is really found in such quantities that words can hardly exaggerate 
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the amount. A man and his sons brought in 800/. worth, the 
amount of a fortnight’s labour, and another 260/. within a few days. 
It is whispered that there is a spot about one hundred miles off 
where gold will be found not merely in pounds, but in tons, or some- 
thing of the kind; that it is only known to Government and to a 
few who are keeping it secret until soldiers can be sent to protect it 
in the name of the Queen. But this may be a myth. 

‘There is no doubt that, treated by the quicksilver machine, it 
pays well—5l. a day, irrespective of nuggets. Mr. Bush, an American, 
is in partnership with the chief gold commissioner’s brother, and they 
are making a fortune. The town is once more deserted. Only when 
a fresh arrival of teams from Sydney occurs, which is several times a ~ 
day, does it present any other aspect than that of indolent and gloomy 
repose. Everyone who is left walks with a slow step, as if careless 
of life and its consequences. But when a few men come in from the 
diggings there is a gathering together at street corners, parties of 
three or four hurrying along with the ever-busy Dr. M to some 
house where the gold can be weighed and exchanged for coin of the 
realm. 

‘ The hundredweight of gold obtained by Dr. Kerr has been seized 
by Mr. Hardy, the gold commissioner, under orders. Mr. Thacker 
bought it, and people talk of an action at law concerning it. Iam 
sorry for Dr. Kerr, who much needed it, but he dug it without a 
licence, therefore the possession of it is illegal. 

‘I am told that the news of the gold find has reached London, and 
was filling all minds with perplexity as to its results. Here it has 
ceased to be a novelty. 

‘ Port Phillip quite eclipses us, much to our chagrin: there are 
now so many new diggings at Araluen near Braidwood, at Goulburn, 
and even at Moreton Bay, though they are small. 

‘ My wonder is, how such a handful of mounted police as are at the 
Turon are sufficient to keep the peace... . If it were not for 
Essington King’s fearless determination, I think they could not do 
so. A few days ago 200 men rose to the rescue of a prisoner. Mr. 
King had but one mounted trooper with him, but, by facing the mob 
and threatening to shoot the first man who interfered, he succeeded 
in taking the man away. There was lately a scuffle between two 
gold commissioners and a man whom they had seized for fighting one 
Sunday. The man escaped and hid himself in a water-hole with his 
head just above water. Mr. King and Mr. Johnson found him. So 
enraged was the man, partly from drink and partly from being 
discovered, that he caught Mr. Johnson by the leg and tried to drag 
him into the water-hole and smother him, when an opportune rap on 
the head from Mr. King saved his friend.’ 

The following letter to the same friend in England describes my 
visit to the Turon diggings :— 
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‘Tuesday, the 25th of November, is a day that will ever be 
remembered by me, as that on which I set off on a visit to the Turon 
goldfields. 

‘ We drove till nearly twelve o’clock, when we reached a creek 
shaded by river oaks, where we alighted and lunched. Another 
hour’s drive brought us to a spot called Wyagden, where we were met 
by Mr. William Hardy, leading a side-saddle horse to assist Mrs. Wise 
up the Wyagden Hill—a very steep one, half a mile long, from the top 
of which is a wide and beautiful prospect of hill upon hill, so high 
you might call them mountains, deep valleys, narrow ridges, with 
faint blue mountains in the distance, far, far away. After mounting 
Flora on Mr. Hardy’s horse for a little way, she got down, and I, throw- 
ing the stirrups over, clambered upon him, the creature standing very 
quietly. Thetop of the hill reached, we had as precipitous a descent. 
Then Mrs. Wise returned to the carriage, and I mounted her horse 
and rode several miles—a great relief. Once we came to the most 
sideling roads, or rather tracks, I ever saw, even in this colony. Mrs. 
Wise again rode and went on with Mr. Hardy, whilst Flora and I 
walked till we came toa more level track. At one precipitous hill 
Mr. Wise took out the outrigger, which I led down. At length I was 
so tired that I could walk no more, and, bad as the road was, yet 
feeling too exhausted for fear, I resumed my seat in the carriage with 
Flora. 

‘ At nearly three o’clock we reached the spot where the first view of 
the diggings greets you. Mr. Essington King, with a trooper, Mrs. 
Wise and Mr. Hardy, were there awaiting our coming. Again Mrs. 
Wise and I exchanged places, andI rode. Thescene was enchanting. 
Hundreds of tents gleaming in the sun were pitched by the stream 
(it was no river then), and were irregularly grouped upon the moun- 
tain sides, these meeting so closely as to form deep gullies and 
narrow valleys. The bright green shrubs that clothed the ascents, 
the hum of busy life rising up into the still air where we stood, the 
monotonous but pleasant sound of countless cradles rocking—all 
appeared so suddenly as to cheat me into the belief that I was in 
fairyland, that this was no real scene of everyday life. 

‘We passed over the Turon and up a rugged rutted hill, so steep, 
that to this day I never know how the carriage achieved it, going or 
returning. It was bad enough on horseback, but then Australian 
horses are like cats, and can go where no European horse would 
venture. From this height we had a more extended view, and saw 
how the ridges of each steep hill divided several settlements or camps. 
At the end of this level piece of ground, under the brow of a high hill 
overlooking the Turon, and fronting a very steep bank, were pitched 
in a circle the gold commissioners’ tents, those of their clerks, and of 
one or two friends. It was a very pleasant secluded spot. They do 
not allow ‘any of the diggers to come within a certain distance of 
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them, in order to preserve their privacy. Before reaching the tents 
we came upon slab huts, the barracks where the troopers, and in some 
cases their families also, live, with a good yard for the horses. 
‘Tired, weary, and dusty, we were glad to be conducted to our 
tent, which was very comfortably supplied with all we needed. The 
bedding was placed on trestles, atop of which were sheets of bark. 
The wife of one of the troopers attended to our wants. Refreshed by 
rest and cold water, we repaired to dinner at the head commissioner’s 
tent. Captain Keith Stuart was there; to him we were indebted for 
his attention to the culinary preparations; he had superintended 
the cooking of a kangaroo for dinner, for which we had excellent 
appetites, although I could not discover anything very recherché in - 
his way of dressing it. Of course there was no kind of dinner 
service save plates. The meat and soup were served in a large tin 
dish. As there were not enough spoons for each person for soup, I 
suggested pannikins- in their place, with which we baled the soup 
from our deep tin plates. Every one had, bush fashion, pannikins of 
hot tea to drink; we by especial favour and good luck being 
provided with gold and white china cups, the legacy of a departed 
commissioner—not of this life, only departed to some other part of 
the country. Mr. King did the honours ; Mr. Delves Broughton, his 
clerk, sat opposite tohim. He is the merriest cricket you ever met; 
yet withal so gentlemanly. Mr. Johnson, the other gold commissioner, 
Mr. William Hardy and Mr. Robinson, Mr. Townsend, Mr. Platt, 
Captain Keith Stuart, and two others whose names I forget, together 
with ourselves, formed the party. After dinner we walked to the top 
of a hill to see the tents by night ; it was very pretty, but nothing to 
the scene of the next night, about which I will tell you in proper 
order. Returned, we took tea and sat outside the tent round a huge 
log fire, talked, told stories and sang, and finally adjourned to the tent 
to havea round game of “‘ How, when, and where.” At twelve o’clock 
we retired. Never did I sleep a sounder or more delightful slumber. 
Little Flora woke us early—such a ra-ra as saluted our ears. The 
eradle rocking, with the gushing sound of water intermingled with 
horses neighing, and a thousand other sounds from a multitude of 
busy human beings. As we had but one tin basin to wash in, one of 
us rose at atime. When Flora and I were dressed we sallied forth 
and were joined by Mr. Wise, who took us down to the riverside to 
see the operation of gold-washing. We chatted with the diggers, 
one of whom I found to be an old servant of Dr. Little’s. ‘‘ He was,” 
he said, “ getting an ounce a day—very well that,” his children, two 
girls and a boy, assisting him. After breakfasting in the public tent, 
as there were cases to be tried, Mr. King’s was converted into our 
sitting-room, where we talked and read, occasionally sallying forth 
to peer round the tent, where Mr. King and Mr. Johnson were sitting 
in solemn judgment upon robbery and insobriety. It amused me to 
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hear Mr. King pass sentence upon the unfortunate creatures, inas- 
much as I only know him as a merry polka dancer. Once the sight 
of me provoked a smile from him, but his hand, quickly drawn over 
his face, restored the judge’s gravity. 

‘ At one o'clock we set out on horseback to visit Sofala, the main 
street, or rather the township, and to inspect claims. On our way 
the commissioners were continually appealed to with “If you 
please, sir,a man is working in my claim;” ‘‘ You promised to 
measure my distance ;” “‘ Now, sir, is it fair?” “Sir, I was robbed 
last night.” It is indeed nosinecure to bea goldcommissioner, without 
the enjoyments of home, at the call of every man day and night, 
arbiter in all disputes, police magistrate, responsible for all the gold 
lodged with him to be conveyed to Sydney both on public and private 
account, subject to misrepresentations, and getting after all only 
3651. a year. This is anything but an enviable berth, but being a 
sure one, and possibly a step to improved posts, it is much sought 
after. 

‘To return to our ride through the diggings. Mr. Tom Campbell, 
a most successful worker, took us to a spot by the riverside at 
Munday Point, where the cradles were at work washing the earth 
brought from his claims upon the dry diggings, as those on the hill- 
side are called. Here we rocked the cradles and found much gold. 
It was great fun. We then went on to his claims, one at one spot, 
the other some distance off. We descended them ; they were thirty 
feet deep. One was excavated for many yards in the hillside, the 
rock above being supported by trunks of trees. Here hired men 
were working by candlelight in a sitting posture; the candles, owing 
to the heat, were made by a mere thumb pressure to stick against 
the walls of red brown earth that glittered with gold flakes. It was 
a magic scene. Close by we visited a Mr. Blakefield’s cave, who, 
knowing Mr. Wise, insisted upon our accepting as much gold dust 
as would make us each a ring—which specimen I send you as the 
greatest novelty New South Wales can offer. 

‘ At Mr. Tom Campbell’s tent we all lunched upon champagne and 
gingerbread nuts—this at the Turon! Mr. Wise then took us on 
to a Mr. Smythe’s, a barrister, now a digger. From thence we rode 
to Mr. George Tingcombe’s, who is in partnership with the Kings, 
and made another luncheon upon milkless tea, poured from a huge 
kettle into pannikins, and leather-jackets, a kind of leathery bread, 
and thin cakes. How refreshing was the tea, that fiercely hot day! 
Mrs. Wise’s nephew, who was with Mr. George Tingcombe, had made 
very pretty nosegays of wild flowers and decorated the table with 
them. Everything was incongruous and attractive. I still believed 
myself to be dreaming. What a merry party we were! 

‘ Afterwards, late in the evening, we ascended a different hill from 
that of the previous night. I was so bewildered by the bright scene, so 
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like an “ Arabian Nights” tale, that I was speechless. We had crossed 
the stream by means of a log, fronting the commissioners’ tents, and 
had ascended the opposite hill—almost a perpendicular one—at the 
summit of which was a narrow ledge. Standing here we could dimly 
discern the Turon winding round so completely that it lay on each 
side of us. Far down both ways, on riverside and hillside, glittered 
innumerable stars, lights from the camp, some so far up that they 
seemed to be lost, and to mingle with those of heaven, whose fierce 
Australian brilliancy you know. It was like a vast city half revealed, 
spreading itself on either side; but from the soft peculiar gleam 
emitted by the lights shining from every tent, it seemed a fairy city, 
a feast of lanterns. It was so dark where we were that we had to be 
guided by a lantern. Recrossing the log was no joke. When we 
reached our tents there was some rumour of a robbery to be com- 
mitted that night in the township, so Mr. King and Mr. Johnson, 
armed, with troopers similarly equipped, left us to walk down and 
prevent it if possible. They returned in about an hour, having only 
made a seizure of spirits. We sat round the high-piled log fire as 
before, the smoke from which helped to keep away mosquitoes, some, 
the grey speckled, of singular size and corresponding stinging bite— 
again we sang and told stories. 

‘That night a horse got so close to our tent, and shook itself so 
violently, that I thought it was coming down. By-and-by there came 
a sort of scratching on the canvas, as if some one was feeling the way 
inside, whilst to my repeated calls of “‘ Who is there ?” no answer was 
returned. This continued till, in a fever of anxiety, I called aloud to 
Mrs. Wise, “ I can bear this no longer.” Whereupon the folds of the 
tent were undrawn, and we discovered that the cause of our intense 
fears was Mrs. Bagwell, the trooper’s wife, who had come to see if we 
wanted anything and who, being deaf, had not heard our inquiries. 

‘The next morning I rose early, and before breakfast took some 
handfuls of earth from the river-bank and washed it in a tin dish. 
To my great joy I extracted quite a large pinch of gold. At twelve 
o’clock the following day we set off homewards, accompanied by 
Mr. W. Hardy and Mr. Bowman, a gold commissioner, nephew of the 
Camden McArthurs, who had that morning alarmed us by falling 
into an epileptic fit. We had the same road difficulties in returning 
that we had on our way here, and worse weather ; for at Wyagden, in the 
midst of the hills, the heavy clouds, which had long threatened us 
with a storm, discharged a torrent of rain, combined with hail and 
accompanied by the most vivid lightning and loud thunder I ever 
heard. The horses were very frightened and tore on, but Mr. Wise 
managed them admirably and soon calmed them. There was yet 
two hours’ drive before us, and ere we reached home we were as 
thoroughly drenched as ever mortals were, despite cloaks and um- 
brellas. I made little Flora knee] beside me, and nestle close, but 
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even this did not save her from the pouring rain. The sun was 
shining brightly on the wet earth as we came into town, our clothes 
smoking with steam and we ourselves laughing heartily at our odd 
figures.’ 

Eight-and-forty years have passed since I took part in these scenes. 
Like pictures of the kinematograph, they move upon the plane of 
memory. Like these, they are but shadows; but for me they live 
and move, and I am one of them, and live with them again, a shadow 
in the past. 

HENRIETTA HUXLEY. 





THE DECAY IN OUR SALMON FISHERIES 
AND ITS REMEDY 


Tuis paper will not bristle with statistics. They are not necessary. 
The facts with which it deals are notorious, and the evil for which it 
proposes a remedy, though not an evil of the first magnitude, is 
advancing without any organised attempt to check it. 

This evil is the decay of our salmon fisheries. 

It is in entire harmony with ‘the neglect of our customers’ 
which has been so trenchantly exposed in a recent number of this 
Review. There is to be seen in both cases the same flagrant 
disregard of both principles and experience, the same complacent 
fatuous blindness of the so-called practical man, the same tendency 
to ascribe evident decline to fluctuations, to luck, to all causes 
except the true one, which is simply want of rationality in both 
cases. 

It is not too much to say that such blindness, such misconception, 
and such neglect could scarcely take place in Germany. The schoo} 
course there, which terminates in the abiturienten examination at 
about the age of nineteen, is a well-organised and thoughtful scheme, 
which aims chiefly at the cultivation of the reasoning powers. Ours 
is a haphazard and lawless chaos, and any attempt to construct out 
of it a training of the intelligence is triumphantly thwarted by a 
multitude of heterogeneous and mostly cram-encouraging examina- 
tions, as well as by the fallacy which has got a firm grip of the 
average English mind that information and special accomplishments, 
rather than the cultivation of the understanding, are the proper 
province of intellectual education. 

Of the latter fact I have been long and painfully aware as a 
schoolmaster; but I had never realised the phlegmatic vis imertie 
and unreason of those who are called practical men till a chain of 
circumstances gave me some acquaintance with salmon, as an article 
of commerce as well as of sport ; and perhaps this paper, besides its 
immediate purpose, may also serve to illustrate a matter of far 
greater importance. 

Various causes have been assigned for the enormous and rapidly 
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increasing decline in the annual output of salmon. 
unquestionable. 

A little reflection will show that it can scarcely be otherwise. 

There are innumerable rights of fishing, existing wherever salmon 
can be caught—all along the coast, in the estuaries and mouths of 
rivers, and all the way up the rivers themselves. These rights are 
subject to the limitation that they may not be exercised during certain 
weekly and annual close times, and that no fixed engines may be used 
‘in rivers or within a defined distance of their mouths. But while the 
rights are stationary, the efficiency of the engines for taking salmon, 
and the skill with which these engines are worked, are constantly 
on the increase, and the fish itself tends to become more valuable 
from the at least inexpensive nature of the supply. This increased 
value, again, causes stations to be worked which had previously been 
unfished—as, for instance, the east coast of Sutherland from the 
Ord of Caithness to the Fleet, which was unfished by fixed engines 
till within the last few years. 

There has also been a popular outcry in favour of the ‘ poor man’ 
‘eatching salmon in the sea, which has been partially responded to by 
issuing numerous licences in Crown waters and, I am afraid, a certain 
amount of condoning unlicensed fishing, by scared or vote-hunting 
authorities. 

In Ireland I believe that the state of things is very much worse 
than in Great Britain, and that the salmon is there in imminent danger 
of being fished out. 

But in this country there is no doubt that while the close times, 
the removal of obstructions on rivers, the hatcheries on some of them, 
and more efficient river watching during the spawning season, have 
kept us from being brought, except perhaps on the Solway Firth (where 
it is wonderful how any salmon ever escapes), within view of sucha 
catastrophe as this, the annual output is enormously below what it 
ought to be, and that, making all allowance for floods, frosts, bad 
spawning seasons, and other causes, this output is constantly on the 
decrease in nearly all parts of the country. 

The remedy proposed by many, and in which I once believed 
myself, is the lengthening of the weekly close time from thirty-six 
to sixty hours. There is no doubt that this would generally have a 
beneficial effect, as any one can see who reads the account of Mr. 
Archer’s experiments in the Sands district of Norway. But further 
reflection shows that such extension of close time would at once be 
the signal for upper reaches of rivers being worked, which, like the 
Tay above Campsie Linn, are now not netted because so few fish can 
run the gauntlet of the lower nets in thirty-six hours. To expect 
that upper proprietors would refrain from taking an advantage, other- 
wise than by improved angling, of such a boon as an increased close 
time, is not, I fear, in accordance with experience. Almost every 
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owner of a fishery, great or small, will grab at every fish which he 
can catch without a loss; I believe, in many cases, even if it were 
the last salmon. 

Lengthening of the annual close time, again, which would let 
more fish up to spawn, is open to two objections. 

(1) Experts are generally of opinion that some of each run of 
salmon and grilse ought to be allowed to pass rather than all of any 
one run. 

Without entering into the question whether Spring, Summer and 
Autumn salmon are mainly different breeds of fish, any one of which 
can be improved out of existence, it is pretty certain that they 
spawn at different times, so that a great flood or great drought does ~ 
not affect the whole of the stock of a river, as it would do if all the 
breeding fish came up and spawned at once. 

(2) This would do nothing for anglers during the greater part of 
the season. Now Ido not wish to make too much of this. All the 
interests involved—proprietors, tacksmen, labourers, anglers, and the 
public—ought to be considered. But it is the extreme of narrow- 
mindedness to lose sight of the facts that many hard brain-workers 
are by their salmon angling enabled to do better work (personally I 
can testify to this), and that the presence of anglers on the rivers all 
through the natural fishing season is an excellent thing in many 
ways for many of the poorer districts of this country. 

Another remedy is one which, I hear, is now largely adopted in 
Norway, viz. so increasing the size of the mesh that grilse up to, say, 
5 lbs. can get through the nets. The difficulty of arranging com- 
pensation to netting lease holders would be great, if this were done. 
But, independently of this, I am inclined to believe that the presence 
of an inordinate proportion of grilse on the spawning beds is in 
many ways undesirable, and would tend to bring down the size of 
salmon. I have often wished, however, in the experiences which I 
am about to detail, that I had felt able to afford trying the experi- 
ment of taking off the nets during the grilse season fora year or two. 
Another serious objection is that sea trout would then escape in 
multitudes, and these are not only an important article of food and 
commerce, but are great enemies to the fry of salmon. Still another 
plan which has been proposed is the prohibition of netting above 
high-water mark. 

On some rivers, ¢g. the Tay and Tweed, this would certainly 
work well. In places like the Kyle of Sutherland, and I believe the 
Solway Firth, and on some rivers, it would not prevent the decline 
and perhaps the extinction of salmon. 

The remedy which I am about to propose is certainly a drastic 
one, but it seems to me to arise naturally out of the circumstances, 
Let me briefly recapitulate. 

The salmon is a migratory fish, which, in order to breed, comes 
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in from the open sea, where by methods and in places as yet 
unknown it has accumulated stores of internal fat. It generally 
and instinctively makes for the stream where it was bred. It often 
hits the coast at some distance from this stream, and swims along 
high and near the shore, so as to be easily caught by bag and stake 
nets. In the estuaries and rivers these are disallowed, but their 
place is taken by draught nets, poke nets, hang nets (lately most 
unfortunately declared to be legal), and other ingenious methods of 
capture. The rivers themselves may be netted at any point by 
those who hold netting rights. All these netting rights, on sea, 
estuary, and river, are exercised without the slightest mutual arrange- 
ment or regard to what others are doing. The efficiency of the 
engines used, the skill with which they are worked, and the 
pecuniary value of the fish are constantly on the increase. What 
cam be the result? The obviousness of the goal to which these 
causes and circumstances necessarily lead makes one blush for the 
intelligence of that large part of our fellow-countrymen who have 
for many years had all the facts before them, and yet have made 
only fitful and ineffectual signs. As I have told landlords, factors, 
&c., they will do anything for sheep or grouse, while in regard to 
salmon they display nothing but masterly inactivity, and talk 
nonsense about seasons, floods, frosts, sheep draining, and in some 
districts about the rarely operative vera causa of pollution. They 
see the sheep and grouse, but do not see the salmon. 

What, then, is to be done? 

Clearly there must be combination. And there is no force on 
earth which will make all these people combine except legisla- 
tion. Let ever such a good plan be proposed, let it be proved to 
demonstration that a few years will see netting produce doubled and 
angling results more than doubled by a slight temporary sacrifice, 
and some one or two pig-headed individuals (one is often enough) 
will block the narrow highway with their nets. Ido not suppose 
that there is a salmon district without one or more persons of the class, 
who would persistently refuse to put sixpence into their own pockets 
if by any chance they would put sevenpence into a neighbour's. 

I suppose, ¢.g., that few will deny that there should be hatcheries 
on every salmon river. These do much to prevent the ruin of a 
spawning season either by floods at the time of spawning, which 
make fish spawn in shallow water, where the spawn is easily killed by 
frost, or by droughts at the spawning season, which make them 
spawn in places where the first flood will carry the spawn away ; they 
are also inaccessible to violent floods like that of 1892, which sweep 
away the normal spawning beds, or (as they can be made frost-proof) 
to frosts like that of 1895, which, on many rivers, froze most of the 
natural spawn into blocks of ice. They also, under all conditions, 
cause an enormously greater proportion of the spawn and fry to 
reach maturity, by protecting them from their numerous enemies. 
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It may here be pointed out that the only two rivers on the north-east 
coast which have not been rank failures in the recent abnormal 
spring are the Brora and the Conon, which are also, I believe, the 
only two on which hatcheries exist. 

But who is to make the hatcheries? The river proprietors would 
gladly make them (I have a special case in view) if the owners or 
lessees of the nets at the mouth or along the coast would share the 
expense, and also let up a fair proportion of each run of fish to the 
upper waters. But anyone, who has tried to open negotiations with 
the average tacksman, might as well expect Irish members to com- 
bine for the better government of Great Britain, even though they 
themselves were to be the greatest gainers by it. It would be 
monstrously unfair to force upper proprietors to do any such thing, 
unless they have some security that their waters will not be as 
effectually blocked, during spring and summer, as the bill to pre- 
vent the destruction of trout in Scotland was blocked last year. 

Something else must be done first, and then let us have com- 
pulsory hatcheries by all means, 

The only true and sufficient remedy is the formation of all pro- 
prietors of salmon netting rights in each fishery board district into 
something like a joint-stock company, each owner of course holding 
shares in proportion to the value of his fishery. 

The first result of this plan would be an enormous reduction of 
the number of stations at present worked and of the consequent 
expenditure.. On the Tay twenty stations have been already aban- 
doned by a syndicate which has got most of the river into its hands, 
and many more would share the same fate if it acquired the whole 
netting of the river. Some nets, but many fewer than at 
present, should also be worked in the estuary and on the coast, 
or the market would be unsupplied in a drought and glutted 
on the first rain. But the number of the stations is a matter 
for the experts who would doubtless be employed. I have no 
doubt that about one-sixth of the present number of stations in 
the Tay district would at once produce a larger profit, and in 
a few years an immensely greater profit, than the enormous 
number which are still worked in it, and that both the output for the 
public and the value and amount of the angling would be infinitely 
increased. In the first year or two, of course, the output would be 
temporarily diminished, because more fish would run the gauntlet of 
the nets. But the reward for all concerned could not be long in 
coming. Hatcheries in all districts would automatically be the 
result of such combination. Where all were pulling together, and 
not as at present against one another, their value would be too 
obvious, even to the intellect of the commercial tacksman or the petty 
proprietor, the genuine rivalis, who has more delight in obstructing 
his neighbour than in populating his own river. 

Vor. XLV—No, 268 3T 
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The objection that this plan would interfere with the rights of 
property, if compulsion were applied, will not hold. 

For the salmon, being a migratory fish, is not the property of 
any man till it is caught. And when rights of catching them in any 
particular place were originally bestowed, the fish were so abundant, 
and the implements of capture were so rude, that the danger even 
of serious diminution was not contemplated. Nor can any such 
right, however bestowed, be allowed to keep down the supply of any 
valuable food. Indeed, the use of such arguments against compulsion, 
as are here indicated, is a dangerous reductio ad abswrdum of the 
legitimate but essentially limited rights of all kinds of property. 

I believe, however, that legislative compulsion in the background 
would bring about a certain amount of combination, and many 
hatcheries as a result. 

But hatcheries without consolidation of fishing stations would do 
no appreciable good, in many cases, to the upper proprietors, and 
therefore would not be made. And I greatly fear that in most cases 
such combination will not take place for the causes which I have 
indicated above, and which would have seemed to me an incredible 
instance of human folly and perverseness, had I not been behind the 
scenes. 

For many years it had been clear to me, as it is to all salmon 
anglers whom I know, that the stock of salmon is artificially kept 
far below its maximum. Like others, I once attempted to give 
. evidence on the subject before a Royal Commission, and wrote letters 
in the Field and other papers. But whenever we came into contact 
with commercial tacksmen, or with proprietors or their representa- 
tives, we were accused of speaking in the interest of anglers and 
against the netting interest. It was hopeless to prove to minds 
inaccessible to reason that the interests of anglers, proprietors, tacks- 
men, and the public were identical, though fishery reports, passim, 
supported our contentions. 

So I determined to become a netter, and to have, if possible, such 
a large interest in netting as to reduce to absurdity the imputation 
of being an anglers’ advocate. 

The opportunity presented itself on the Kyle of Sutherland and 
the Dornoch Firth. 

A brief description and narrative are necessary to explain the 
present state of matters there and its bearing on the general question. 

Dornoch Firth terminates a little below Bonar Bridge in what is 
called the Kyle of Sutherland. This tidal estuary is about 100 yards 
broad at low water for nearly a mile. It then expands for about 
another mile into the ‘Muckle Pool,’ then again contracts to a 
breadth varying from about fifty to a hundred yards, and runs twelve 
miles further up Strath Oykel, being tidal all that way. Four 
principal salmon rivers run into it, one of which (the Oykel) after- 
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wards divides into two, the salmon of which are so markedly distinct 
as toafford sufficient proof, if proof were required, that salmon return 
to their own rivers. 

The total catchment basin of the Kyle and its rivers is 626 
square miles. 

No fixed engines may be used nearer than Dornoch Church on 
the north side of the Kyle, or than Inver, some miles east of Tain, 
on the south side. And, most fortunately, for some miles north of 
Dornoch Church the nature of the coast is such that fixed engines 
have never yet been profitably worked. Only a few stations of minor 
importance are worked along the shore of the Firth by draught nets. 

Up to 1882 the upper part of the Kyle (above Muckle Pool) was 
so harried by nets that the angling rents were threatened. Fortu- 
nately, as one proprietor held these nets and the Shin angling, the 
most destructive station was closed, and the angling for a year or two 
bounded up, though 200 fish (by ‘fish’ I mean salmon and grilse) 
were never caught by the rod in the lower beats of the Shin in these 
years. But about 1884 discoveries in the direction of more efficient 
methods of netting were made at Bonar Bridge. No records of the 
netting produce are accessible to me, but the angling take on the 
Shin fell to 97 fish in 1888 (in which year the upper nets were 
removed), and to 75 in the remarkably dry summer of 1889. But 
in 1891, for the first time in recent records accessible to me, the 
angling take on the Shin rose to 320, and in 1892 to 350. The biggest 
flood of the century, which swept away Bonar Bridge, swept away 
the spawn, the natural result being that very few grilse were caught 
in 1893 and few salmon in 1894. Again, things were improving 
when the big frost of 1895 froze to death spawn and fry. But, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, in no year since 1890 has the angling 
take of the Shin fallen below 240—a point to which it never rose 
while the Upper Kyle nets were fished. 

I greatly regret that no records of the netting take at Bonar 
Bridge are accessible to me. I suspect, however, that, just as the 
harbour fisheries improved when nets above them were removed, so 
it must have been at Bonar. 

But I do know that in times long past, with the rude appliances 
then in use, the annual output of the Kyle and its rivers amounted 
to well over 30,000 fish ; that, in the opinion of every gillie, keeper, 
&c., it gradually declined until the upper nets were removed ; that at 
present, if 6,500 fish are taken on the Kyle net fishings, it pays 
expenses ; and, lastly, that, in the two years of my personal experience, 
expenditure and revenue have very nearly balanced, though there 
would have been a moderate profit had the nets been fished full time. 

This experience began in 1897 bya friend, with whom I had often 
talked the subject over, acquiring all the leases (three in number) at 
Bonar Bridge, and asking me to join him. I did so, and circum- 
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stances afterwards led to his passing the whole business into my 
hands, the details, of course, being carried out by a very able 
professional manager. 

In 1897 and 1898 the nets were removed at 6 P.M. on Fridays; 
one net, which used to go up the Carron River, was taken off 
(adequate compensation being given by the anglers of that river), 
and very little fishing took place in March or August. Loss would 
have been sustained but for subsidies from several of the anglers, 

This year I have acquired three small stations further down the 
Firth, with the intention of not fishing them, as all fish must pass 
Bonar. The only other nets at work in the district are a few bag 
nets at Portnahonnack, near Tarbet Ness, and one small draught net 
fishing further up the Firth. On the combination principle these 
should not be worked at all, but the proprietors should have their 
due share of any profits made at Bonar. 

The wastefulness of all these conflicting stations is sufficiently 
obvious. And though, if they were consolidated, the total number 
of fish caught for a year or two would be smaller, the increase to the 
stock from those which passed Bonar would soon produce a golden 
harvest. Those taken by anglers constitute, of course, a very small 
proportion. 

This year, it is as well to say, the nets are to be fished full time 
for four months. But one of the seven Bonar stations is to be 
left unfished, and it is not intended to fish at all in August. It is, 
of course, idle to predict the precise results of this experiment, but, 
if it does not result in increasing the annual output, all the preced- 
ing reasoning will be at fault, and other causes must be sought for 
the decline of salmon. Personally, however, I feel no anxiety on 
the subject. 

One or two things have, however, resulted from this partial 
adoption of the combination principle. 

A considerable number of fry have been presented to the Shin 
from the Brora hatcheries, and I have reason to believe that a 
hatchery will soon be established on the Shin, and I hope also on 
the other rivers. Without co-operation at Bonar this would never 
have been done. 

The mouth of the Carron is also being made more accessible to 
salmon, at considerable expense. This, again, would not have been 
done had the net not been removed from the river. 

I need scarcely add that I hope in a few years to be able to point 
to indisputable results of the value of ‘ combination.’ I also believe 
that a continued downward tendency will be evident in all districts 
which do not more or less adopt it. 

HeLy HvuTCHINSON ALMOND. 


All grilse also are to be returned to the water from the highest up net, and from 
all nets the last haul of each tide. 





JAINISM: 
A CHAT WITH RAJA SIVAPRASAD 


AT, the time of my interview Raja Sivaprasad was staying at 
Fatehpur, a small place between Cawnpore and Allahabad. I 
entered a curious old brick-built court with a cool cloister at one 
end, in the shade of which sat the Raja on a couch, with one or two 
grand-nephews playing round him. Nothing could have exceeded 
his cordiality on learning that I was interested in his religion. He 
has now attained a considerable age,.and is one of the cheeriest and 
happiest men that I ever had the pleasure of meeting. In the days 
of the Mutiny he loyally supported the British Government, as his 
family had done before him in the days of Clive. But it was not his 
honourable and useful career with which I was chiefly concerned, but 
the fact that he is a prominent and learned member of the Jain 
community, the interest and importance attaching to which are not 
to be measured by the comparatively small number of those who 
profess Jainism at the present day. In giving the substance of 
what I considered a highly interesting talk with him, it is not my 
wish to raise controversy over points in which the Raja’s views may 
slightly differ from those of European scholars. A clever European 
Orientalist is perhaps in some ways better placed for arriving at the 
truth about Indian religions and their history than even a native of 
India itself. But the Raja’s remarks have an interest of their own, 
because they come from the heart; because they express the views 
and feelings of a highly intelligent and cultivated man, himself 
brought up a believer in Jainism, and still, after a long life, holding 
to the faith. I should mention, in fairness to him, that whatever he 
said was quite unpremeditated. 

‘I want to have a talk with you,’ I began, ‘about your religion, 
as a system closely related to Buddhism.’ 

He was delighted to tell me whatever I wished to know, and 
invited me to take a seat on the broad couch on which he himself 
sat cross-legged. 

‘I will tell you first,’ he said, ‘something of my general ideas 
about our religion.’ 
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‘And then, if I may, I will put a few special questions of my 
own.’ 

‘ By all means.’ 

After giving me a little of his own interesting history, the Raja 
settled down to religion. 

‘I think,’ said he, ‘ that sun-worship was the original worship of 
both the Persians and the Hindus. I have even seen animals, as the 
sun rises, gaze on it with awe; which is perhaps the first beginning 
of this feeling of reverence for the source of light. The Vedas are 
full of sun-worship. But the priests of the Hindus gave up the 
simple, direct worship of the sun, and brought in, by way of sun- 
offerings, animal sacrifices consumed by fire; for they looked upon 
fire as part of the sun. In course of time, people began to think and 
to question with regard to this sacrificial worship. Then came 
Buddha; and Buddha, being a good and a great man, when he saw 
the animals’ throats cut, thought: “How can good possibly come 
out of doing evil?” And the first thing he did was to forbid sacrifice 
and say: “ Not to hurt any creature is the best virtue.” Buddha 
went out from his home and meditated. Then he came back to 
Benares, and at Sarnath argued with the Brahmans, who justified 
their sacrifices on the authority of the Vedas. But Buddha said: 
“* What are the Vedas but the work of munis and rishis? There is 
nothing supernatural about them.” And so the great schism arose, 
Buddha against the Brahmans and the Brahmans against him. 
Many of the rajas and maharajas came and heard him, and were 
converted, till at last Buddhism was in the ascendant; for we have 
in India a saying, “As is the king, so are the people.” Then came 
King Vikramaditya, in whose honour a new era was founded, reckon- 
ing by which we are now [this was in 1892] in the year 1949. 
King Vikramaditya was a Kshatriya, and believed in Brahmanism ; 
and with his reign Brahmanism and Vedic religion began to revive. 
Then, after many centuries, appeared Sankaracharya, a Brahman, 
who undertook to persecute and drive out the Buddhists. He said : 
*“‘ These people do not believe in a Creator. How can they possibly 
be tolerated?” And he drove them out, and re-established the Vedic 
religion. By this time the disapproval of animal sacrifice had become 
firmly rooted. And as sacrifices were enjoined in the Vedas, San 
karacharya got over the difficulty by saying that it was only in the 
golden age, when the animals slaughtered could be restored to life, 
that sacrifices were required: there was no need to sacrifice now. 
To this day animal sacrifice is dispensed with among the majority of 
the Hindus, although not so among the Kshatriyas and among many 
of the Sudras.’ 

This popular explanation—in which the Raja concurred—of the 
remarkable disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth, 
has of late been assailed in the Jowrnal of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
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by Mr. Dharmapala ; who holds that the extirpation of Buddhism from 
India was not due to the persecutions of the unaggressive Brahmans, 
but to the fire and the sword of the intolerant Mohammedans. 

The Raja continued : 

‘ Well, Sankaracharya overcame the Buddhists, and was followed 
by the invasions of the Mohammedans and a period of much confusion. 
And now, in my opinion, Jainism is a sort of survival of the old 
persecuted Buddhism. The Jains, like the Buddhists, call their 
twenty-four great teachers “‘ Tathagatas,” though they also call them 
‘“‘ Tirthankaras.” The last Tirthankara of the Jains and the last 
Buddha of the Buddhists lived somewhere about the same time. And 
though there is some difference of names, yet the Jains, too, make a 
pupil of Mahavira, their twenty-fourth Tirthankara, to have been 
“‘Gotam,” or in Sanskrit “Gautama.” In the doctrines of the two 
religions there is little difference. And the images in the Jain 
temples are similar to those of the Buddhists. If a valuable 
Buddhist image is brought to the Jains, the latter will gladly buy it 
and use it. I have found Buddhist images in many of our temples ; 
besides which, a temple has been raised by the Jains at Sarnath, the 
spot where Buddha used to preach, close to Benares. And, generally 
speaking, the places sacred to the Buddhists are sacred also to the 
Jains. There is practically no difference between the two creeds. 
With us, as with the Buddhists, there is no Creator, and everything 
depends on one’s own actions, on karma. Good and bad conduct 
may take one to heaven or to hell, and back into this world again, 
and into all sorts of animals. And in both religions the swmmum 
bonwm is to put an end to regeneration. ‘ Moksha” is what we call 
Nirvana; but we mean the same thing—neither paradise nor hell, 
but “ release” from rebirth.’ 

This opinion of the Raja’s, that Jainism is practically what remains 
of Buddhism in India, is not fully shared by some eminent scholars. 
But even if it be clear that in ancient times the two sects existed 
side by side, distinct from each other, and that two separate in- 
dividualities are represented by Buddha and Mahavira, it is hardly 
possible to study the two systems and not feel that they are both the 
outcome of one and the same movement, merely slightly varying 
forms of the same school of thought, the same philosophy of life. 
The development of Jainism and Buddhism must have gone hand in 
hand ; they are not two independent growths, with no connecting link 
save a common origin in Brahmanism. About the most radical differ- 
ence in their doctrines appears to be that, while the Buddhists believe 
rebirth as another being to take place without the transference of any 
constituent part of the one being to the other, Jainism adopts the 
more intelligible theory of a soul capable of transmigration. The 
Jain system has also shown more inclination than Buddhism 

towards asceticism; and the nudity which seems to have charac- 
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terised early Jainism, but which Gautama condemned, was perhaps. 
the real practical stumbling-block in the way of a formal union of the 
two Churches. But nowadays the practice of going naked is almost 
abandoned by even the ascetics of the Digambara sect of Jains. 
Among some of the Northern Buddhists strange distortions of so- 
called Buddhism have made their appearance. During a visit to 
Darjeeling, I learnt from Mr. Sarat Chandra Das that only a short. 
time before, in that place, an animal sacrifice had been held, if not. 
exactly to Buddha, at all events with the accompaniment of Buddhist 
rites and formulas! Some of these extraordinary developments are 
far more widely removed than Jainism from that Dharma, or Holy 
Law, which Buddha laboured to realise and preach, and which it. 
is merely an after-thought to stamp with the name of ‘ Buddhism.’ 

By way of enlarging on his notion of Moksha, the Raja added : 
‘ Existence will still continue in that state, but all consciousness will 
be at an end.’ 

‘ Then, if there is no consciousness,’ I asked, ‘is Moksha, as you 
conceive it, practically the same thing as eternal death ?’ 

The Raja, whose mirth was aroused by the slightest provocation, 
was amused at the question; and though he did not exactly answer 
* Yes,’ he said : 

‘My ideal is to put an end to all thought, to all individual con- 
sciousness. It is difficult to explain this state, in order to grasp 
which the Tirthankaras have laboured for thousands of years.’ 

‘But when you have attained Moksha, is it the same thing to 
you whether you have ever lived or not ?’ 

‘Everything is the same to you then.’ 

‘ And do you really like the idea of reaching Moksha?’ 

‘Oh, that I may reach it!’ said the Raja with unfeigned 
emotion. ‘That I may not have to think about anything! The 
eternal happiness of Moksha!’ 

‘But if there is no consciousness, can there be any happiness in 
the ordinary sense of the word? For what I understand by hap- 
piness is agreeable consciousness.’ 

‘No; there cannot bein that sense. If you have not the idea of 
Moksha, then it is for you, as for the generality of people, that the 
hope of Paradise is put forward. But for my part, seeing how every- 
thing decays and tends to misery and death, what I aspire to is- 
to be above thought and above want.’ 

The unsatisfactory impression left on my mind by the above 
remarks about Moksha was much the same as that left by similar 
talks with Ceylon Bhikkhus about Nirvana. In both cases the 
summum bonum was either a something which the ordinary 
European intelligence cannot begin to grasp, or something so closely 
allied to total extinction that I cannot pretend to distinguish between 
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them. But this fact helps to bring out the almost identity of 
Jainism with Southern Buddhism. 

- The Raja having mentioned incidentally that the most merito- 
rious thing a Jain can do is to give his own life to save another's, I 
ventured to say : 

‘ But is it meritorious, if life is so full of misery ?’ 

He was exceedingly amused at finding himself thus ‘ cornered,” 
and laughed heartily. Notwithstanding his—as many may think— 
rather gloomy view of life, he is so perfectly contented and happy, 
so. light-hearted and full of spirits, that he really at times seems 
hardly able to contain himself. I did not press the question further 
in the shape in which I had put it, but, turning to another very - 
practical point, I asked : 

‘If life and consciousness are undesirable, and re-birth a misfor- 
tune, is it not wrong for people to marry and have children ?’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said the Raja, ‘it is better not to have any. And 
therefore the unmarried state is applauded in the books.’ 

‘And would it not be well, if one finds that life and thought and 
desire are a burden, simply to kill oneself?’ 

‘Possibly it might be ; and some, I believe, have done so by the 
excessive rigour of their lives.’ 

It appears, from Jain inscriptions collected from sanctuaries in the 
South, that the practice of religious suicide was common among the 
Jains of Southern India in the Middle Ages. But in the canonical 
writings the practice is distinctly condemned, although with the 
rather curious allegation that ‘suicide increases life.’ The Raja 
went on: 

‘ There is a Persian saying : “ Happy are the dead.” But yet there 
is more heroism in bearing up against our woes. It is cowardly to 
kill oneself. And, besides, one is liable to be born again to suffer 
for unextinguished karma.’ 

‘ But what proof have we of re-birth after death ?’ 

‘We have none. We cannot prove it.’ 

After this frank admission on the Raja’s part, I turned to the 
subject of religous intolerance. 

‘Is there,’ I asked, ‘any opposition to Jainism now in India ?’ 

‘The Mohammedans, it is true, have nothing in common with 
us. But there is no opposition to the Jains among the Hindus ; 
they all go hand in hand; though of course formerly there was 
opposition from Brahmanism. Religious intolerance is on the decline. 
A Jain may sometimes become a Hindu, and vice versi. My own 
ancestors many centuries ago were Hindus.’ 

I inquired concerning the priests or ascetics of Jainism known as 
Yatis ; and the Raja replied : 

‘We have our ascetics, like the Buddhists ; but ours generally 
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wear white robes instead of yellow. Otherwise there is hardly any 
difference between them.’ 

‘ And do the Jain ascetics live by alms, and go round with their 
bowl or bag to collect food, as some of the Buddhist Bhikkhus still 
do?’ 

‘Yes. When my breakfast is ready, they will come to my house, 
and my cook gives them a portion of food, unless I send it round 
to them to save them the trouble of coming.’ 

‘ And how do they spend their time ?’ 

‘In reading the sacred books very largely ; and in some parts 
they preach to the people.’ 

‘ Have you still any female ascetics or nuns?’ 

‘Yes. They are called “ gurni.”’ 

‘And do they also live by alms ?’ 

‘Yes, in the same way.’ 

‘Do you, as a Jain, look upon woman as being on a level with 
man, and of equal importance ?’ 

‘We do not accord to women a better position than do the 
Hindus generally. We regard them as our left hand, and as those 
from-whom mischief is apt to arise.’ 

There are two principal sects among the Jains, known as the 
Digambaras and the Svetambaras. The latter, apparently, have a 
higher opinion than the former of the capabilities or importance of 
the female sex, for, unlike the Digambaras, they hold that women 
can attain to Moksha. 

* What sacred days,’ I asked, ‘ have you in Jainism ?’ 

‘Among others we have more particularly the birth and death 
days of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, but especially of the last one, 
Mahavira ; and also a period in the rainy season when we fast and go 
tothetemples. This is like the Caristian Lent and the Mohammedan 
Ramazan.’ 

The Buddhists, also, have their corresponding season of Vassa. 

‘Do you ever pray ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; we sometimes pray to one or other of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras.’ 

‘But what use is it, if the Tirthankaras have reached Moksha, 
and are unconscious ?’ 

‘We do it, not in order to obtain anything from them, but to 
put away bad thoughts and purify the mind.’ 

- ©Then, would you not call it rather “ meditation” than 
“ prayer” ?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, “ meditation” and not “prayer” would be the 
word.’ 

I inquired whether I should be able to attend any of the services 
in the Jain temples. 

‘You might be able,’ said the Raja, ‘to attend some in Calcutta, 
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if you bring influence to bear. There is no real religious objection 
to a stranger’s presence if he conducts himself properly.’ 

Our conversation drifted to the subject of Mahatmas, in whom 
the Raja did not believe, if by ‘Mahatma’ was meant one possessed 
of supernatural powers. But the Theosophist no doubt would say 
that the powers laid claim to by the true Mahatma are not super- 
natural, although abnormal. Coming back to the subject of Jainism, 
I asked : 

‘Is your religion on the increase in India or on the decrease ?’ 

‘It does not seem to be either, to any great extent.’ 

I was anxious to know the Raja’s opinion concerning the manner 
in which his co-religionists act up to their convictions in respect of: 
universal sympathy and mercy. 

‘Are the Jains,’ I asked, ‘in actual practice more kind and 
considerate than other people to the lower animals ?’ 

‘Yes, undoubtedly. For example, there is the hospital for 
animals which they keep up in Bombay.’ 

This curious and interesting institution, as it happened, I had 
already seen. It is a large place with many low buildings, one 
of which was pointed out to me as the sparrow-house. Among the 
inmates of the hospital at the time of my visit were cattle, dogs, 
kittens, jackals, goats, poultry, gulls, and monkeys. Any sick or 
injured animal is taken there and fed and preserved. As to the 
extent and the character of the medical attendance, I cannot speak ; 
and certainly in one or two respects it seemed that the arrangements 
for the comfort of the patients were capable of improvement. But 
no doubt in some ways an immense deal of suffering is saved by 
this benevolent institution, which takes us back to the days of the 
great Buddhist King Asoka, more than 2,000 years ago, whose 
tender thought for the welfare of both men and animals is so marked 
in his stone-cut edicts. Besides animals that are sick and injured, 
those whose life is threatened are taken to the hospital. A pious 
Jain will buy off animals about to be killed and send them to this 

institution, where they are carefully preserved, and never by any 
chance parted with for money. In Benares, a sort of hospital for 
cows has been started by Raja Sivaprasad himself. 

‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that a good Jain would not think of engaging 
in field sports ?’ 

‘Never!’ replied the Raja. ‘Neither a good Jain nor a bad one. 
He would be made an outcast if he did. In my own house, not even 
snakes are killed, but only driven away.’ 

‘ Are the Jains always vegetarians ?’ 

‘Yes, always. And, more than that, we endeavour to avoid even 
green vegetables, under the idea that cutting the plant may hurt it. 
Our diet, as faras possible, is dry vegetable food. We would not need- 
lessly pick a leaf from a tree, lest the tree should possibly feel pain.’ 
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That plants are not unconscious, but share the attributes of men, 
is maintained in the Jain scriptures. As the nature of man, it is 
held, is to be born and to grow old, so is the nature of the plant; as 
the one needs food, so the other needs food ; as the one falls sick when 
damaged, so does the other; as the one is not eternal, so the other 
is not eternal ; as the one has reason, so the other has reason. This 
the Jain commentators amplify by remarking that the plants observe 
the seasons and sprout at the proper time; the seed always grows 
upward, and so on : all which would not happen if the plants had no 
knowledge of the things about them. 

‘Is it a fact,’ I inquired, ‘that the Jains brush the ground with a 
peacock feather where they are going to sit down, lest there should 
be any insect life there ?’ 

‘ We use a peacock feather in the temples if we kneel down, to 
brush gently away any ants or other creatures that may be on the 
floor. But we carry it also partly out of respect for the image, 
because the peacock feather is associated with kings. The full equip- 
ment of a Jain ascetic includes, besides a light brush made of threads, 
with which to gently remove insects, a handkerchief tied over the 
mouth to prevent any living creature from being breathed in—but 
this is not always worn. We also strain the water we drink, if there 
is any chance that there is animal life in it, in order that we may 
injure nothing.’ 

‘Does not this extreme tenderness for animal life interfere with 
the commercial and other pursuits of the Jain community ?’ 

‘Necessity,’ returned the Raja, ‘knows no law. No doubt our 
people often do things which, if avoidable, they would prefer not to do.’ 

‘But would they ever kill an animal in the course of their 
business ?’ 

‘No, they never intentionally kill. What I mean is, they will 
perhaps find themselves obliged to have goods carried in a bullock 
cart, although the sun is hot and the bullock tired. But still, their 
principle is, as far as possible, to avoid hurting any creature.’ 

One or two points I should like to add which I gathered from a 
native in Benares, who has been thrown a great deal in contact with the 
Jains, although perhaps the more impartial because not a member of 
the sect himself. The Jains, he said, not only do not kill, but do 
not under any circumstances eat meat, even though offered to them, 
their vegetarianism being of the strictest. When driving, they 
seldom use the whip ; and altogether they are exceptionally merciful 
and kind to the lower animals. And for that matter, to men also. 
For the importance they attach to animal life and feeling does not 
prevent them from showing kindness to their fellow-men. They will 
help one another, my informant asserted, ‘like brothers and Free- 
masons ;’ neither is the help they extend always restricted to members 
oftheir own sect. But it is to ‘life’ in general that they attach such 
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peculiar sanctity. Among other things, an incident was related to me 
by this man, which came under his own observation. He was em- 
ployed at the time by a Jain master in Delhi, and some live poultry 
were brought to the Christian Mission House opposite his master’s 
shop. A son of his master, seeing that the poultry were under 
sentence of death, sent over a servant to buy them off; but the 
poulterer, taking advantage of the position, put up the price to many 
times more than the market value. Being, however, a rich man, the 
Jain paid the money, and released the birds—eight or ten in number 
— in a safe place, where they were not likely to be molested. A sub- 
scription was mentioned to me by the same man, which was got up 
by the Jains to pay bird-catchers not to catch birds. 

Although the Raja admitted that under stress of circumstances 
his co-religionists will do things towards the lower animals which 
they could wish to avoid, there is abundant testimony to the fact 
that the precept of their books, to ‘ know and consider the happiness 
of living creatures,’ is far from being a dead-letter among them. Not 
to kill any being, not to hurt it directly or indirectly, by act, or word, 
or thought, ‘is the great practical doctrine of this school, loudly pro- 
claimed by books and teachers, and carefully kept by the faithful.’ 
(M. N. Dvivedi, in a paper read before the Ninth Oriental Congress, 
where, too, Jainism is described as a ‘living creed.’) It may probably 
be asserted with safety that far more practical attention is paid to 
the rights and feelings of the lower animals by the Jains than by 
any other considerable sect or body of people in the world. I am 
not saying that I hold with all the lengths to which Jainism 
goes in this respect ; although it is easier to turn some of them to 
ridicule than to live up to an equally blameless ideal. The point I 
wish to urge is simply this, that with the Jains regard for the rights 
and feelings of non-human creatures is a very real and active element 
in their lives, immensely more so than with ordinary people. For 
what reason I emphasise the point will appear in a moment. The 
gross disregard for the feelings of the lower animals which characterises 
mankind generally, and which, in some of its forms, is a disgrace to 
this country, is justified by much religious and other nonsense, worthy 
only of people who have no more brains than they have heart. But 
there is one argument, rarely put forward, which no doubt deserves a 
respectful hearing as far as it goes. If too much regard is had by 
sympathetic persons for the feelings of the lower animals, this tender- 
ness, by interfering with the pursuits of life, may tend in time to the 
dying out of just those persons, and their descendants, who are most 
sympathetic. While the tender-hearted, being handicapped, may 
drop out of life’s competition, their unscrupulous rivals may survive 
and multiply. Thus in the end the good intention may be self- 
defeating. Some years ago, in the Fortnightly Review for January 
1891, I suggested one or two counter-considerations ; but here I wish 
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to add a further reply, based, not on theory, but on rather striking 
facts. We have in the Jains a sect who are peculiarly scrupulous on 
this point of consideration for animals; who have probably for ages 
past been carrying their regard for animal rights, in at least some of 
its forms, to what many would call absurd lengths. And what is the 
consequence ? Are the Jains being slowly but surely outstripped 
by their neighbours, borne down by the force of circumstances, 
eliminated through the operation of the struggle for existence, in 
which their scrupulosity places them at a disadvantage? Not at 
all. It is true that the number of professing Jains is not now great ; 
and as a Church they have been described as fallen into decay. But 
the falling to pieces of a Church for one reason or another is quite a 
different thing from the financial or vital decay of those who compose 
it. The Jains at the present day, instead of being poor and hard 
pressed, are the richest, most prosperous, and, for their number, most 
influential body of natives in all India. Though they count perhaps 
less than one in 500 of the population, it is said that ‘ half the mer- 
cantile transactions of India pass through their hands as merchants and 
bankers.’ My Benares informant assured me that there are hardly any 
really poor families among them. Certainly it does not seem that, 
owing to their extreme tenderness, the means of support are failing 
them in life’s competition. Nor does it appear that their wealth is 
accumulated by miserly habits. ‘Their charity is boundless,’ says 
Sir W. W. Hunter. In the past as well as in the present, they 
have evidently known the meaning of material prosperity, as is proved 
by the beautiful and costly temple architecture on which their 
piety has lavished money at Mount Abu and elsewhere. On the 
other hand, they have not lacked the necessary leisure to appreciate 
and cultivate intellectual pursuits. They have produced scholars of 
great eminence and exercised much influence on literature, while 
some of the oldest and largest libraries are theirs. I have no wish 
to press the argument too far. Iam not contending that regard for 
the feelings of animals makes a people richer, but only that 
apparently it is not incompatible with continued wealth and pro- 
sperity. And as evidence of this fact I point to the very remarkable 
ease of the Jains. Notwithstanding the opposition, if not active 
persecutions, of bygone times, the one small sect, which, more than 
any other in the world, has taught and practised the doctrine of 
‘ahimsa,’ or ‘non-injury’ to living creatures, stands to-day, after 
some four-and-twenty centuries, by far the most prosperous com- 
munity in a population verging on three hundred millions. 


Ernest M. BowpeEn. 








SEA-POWER AND SEA-CARRIAGE 


OVER-SEA in France a notable thing befel—if one might adapt the 
words of Carlyle—when M. Delcassé sent Major Marchand to Fashoda. 
The mission was not a Prinzenraub, nor did it raise any specially 
new phase of the Nigger Question, and, although an ‘unfriendly 
act’ in a diplomatic sense, it was, in another sense, a most friendly - 
service. For all at once it caused the British people to realise their 
own strength. During long years of prolonged peace, broken only by 
‘little wars,’ they had lost consciousness of it. Now, thanks to pin- 
pricks and fwua pas, they have felt it again, and, still more, have seen 
that all the world knows what they had forgotten or overlooked. It 
was worth a gleam of the ‘blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire;’ 
it was worth more than the few hundred thousands that may have 
been spent in naval preparations ; it was worth even the temporary 
alienation of an old friend and neighbour, for whom we have other- 
wise the highest esteem and warmest affection—for Britain to learn 
her own might. And as France has taught us to appreciate our 
own sea-power, so have the risks of the war from which we have 
happily escaped, and the events and consequences of the war 
in which America and Spain have lately been engaged, brought 
vividly before us the vast importance of our sea-commerce. The 
greatness of our sea-power has been called forth by the magnitude 
of our sea-carriage. Our large and ever-growing merchant navy has 
brought into being our large and ever-growing naval armament. It 
is the fashion nowadays to deny that ‘trade follows the flag,’ and if 
we look, say, at the West Indies and at Fiji, one may be constrained 
to admit that the flag can neither make nor keep trade. But it can 
make, and has made, a Royal Navy, and it is rather an interesting 
incident that an important branch of our business as sea-carriers is in 
the conveyance of supplies of the new sinew of war to the coaling- 
stations established for our fighting ships. This is a curious thought 
—that the peaceful pursuit of over-sea commerce has created the 
engines of war, and that the development of sea-going warlike 
machinery has in turn created a new over-sea trade. 

Now, this business of sea-carrying is without doubt the most 
important trade in the world. Those who go down to the sea in 
ships, those who do business on the great waters, those who labour 
directly and indirectly in association with shipping, and those who 
are more or less dependent on it, number three-fourths of the world’s 
population. It is one of the oldest trades, too, if not as old as that 
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of the farmer and the potter, and there were hardy mariners before 
the days of the Pheenicians. Whether the Pheenicians did much 
ocean-carrying for other people is doubtful, for their voyages seem 
to have been more after the manner of the Spanish and Elizabethan 
merchant-adventurers. At all events, they were not sea-carriers to 
the same extent as the ancient Arabians, who carried the traffic of 
Egypt and India to and fro under a foreign flag. Since these old 
days the carrying-trade has passed through many hands, It is good 
to have the lion’s share of this great world-business, but we did not 
always possess that share. It is not a hundred years since the 
Scandinavians and Germans had secured practically the whole of the ' 
sea-carriage of the Baltic and Mediterranean, which the enterprise of 
Henry the Seventh had won for England. Those who believe in 
what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the great political superstition of the 
present—‘the Divine Right of Parliament ’—will find food for much 
profitable study in the legislation by which England in the eighteenth, 
and the United States in the nineteenth, centuries lost their foreign 
earrying-trade. And the student of social evolution finds abundant 
and interesting material for examination in the changes effected by 
steam in the commercial, and therefore the social and_ political, 
relations of Europe. The Navigation Laws robbed us of the 
Mediterranean trade which we had taken from the merchants of 
Venice and Genoa. The steam-engine brought it back to us, and gave 
us in rapid succession the trade of the Iberian Peninsula, of Italy, of 
the Levant, of the Danube and Black Sea, and finally of India and 
China. At least two of our present great lines of steamers originated 
in humble little sailing-packets between the ports of Britain and those 
of Spain and Portugal. And it was by way of the Mediterranean that 
we won our position in the carrying-trade of the East, for John 
Company only carried ‘for self and partners.’ Steam-power was 
introduced into the Mediterranean trade by the Peninsular Company 
(now known as the P. and O.) in 1837, and in 1840 into the 
American trade by the Cunard Company, into the West Indies trade 
by the Royal Mail Company, and into the Pacific trade by William 
Wheelwright. 

We may take the year 1840, then, as the birth-year of the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain, although for some years afterwards the 
growth was very small owing to the aforesaid Navigation Laws, which so 
lapped our shipowners in the swaddling-clothes of Protection that they 
were slow to move in pursuit of new trade. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws, however, gave a new impetus to sea-carrying, for this opened 
up a ‘great traffic in grain with the Baltic and the Black Seas ; and 
then, as steamers came to be more and more employed, more and 
more employment was created for colliers. 

The transitions in the Eastern carrying-trade have been strongly 
marked. As Portugal first found her way by sea to India, she had 
the monopoly of the sea-traffic down to 1€00, and as many as 300 
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sail would be found at one time in the port of Goa loading for, or 
discharging from, European and Eastern ports. Then the English flag 
was not known in Indian ports: now the Portuguese flag is rarely, if 
ever, seen. But first came the Dutch, who went out to find for them- 
selves whence came the rich stuffs brought by the Portuguese traders 
for sale in Rotterdam and Amsterdam. As they could not make a 
north-east passage from Europe, the Dutch went round the Cape, and, 
after they had occupied Sumatra, gradually displaced the Portuguese 
from the Eastern Archipelago, Ceylon, and Southern India. They in 
turn had a monopoly of the Eastern trade for a hundred years, and 
then the English served the Dutch as the Dutch had served the 
Portuguese. What the Indian carrying-trade now is we shall 
presently see, but it is to be noted that, while the Indian trade has 
only developed under our flag, the sea-traffic with the Australasian 
Colonies and the major part of that with South Africa has been actually 
created within living memory. 

In proceeding to examine the present extent and conditions of 
the world’s sea-carrying trade three avenues of inquiry open up to 
us: (1) the actual shipping possessed by each country with a sea- 
board ; (2) the extent of the sea-carriage of the British Empire; 
(3) and the share which British shipping has in the carrying-trade of 
foreign countries. As to the first, the following presents a tolerably 
complete view of 
The World's Shipping in 1898 

Steamers over | Sailers over Total over 

| 100 tons 100 tons 100 tons 


Country 


Yo. Tonnage vo. Tonnage| No, Tonnage 


i | i 
United Kingdom . . . .| 10,547,355 261 | 2,040,549 | 9,044 | 12,587,904 
British Colonies . . . . 620,834 | 1180 | 456,574 | 2,099 | 1,077,408 


British Empire . . . . . 11,168,189 2,497,123 | 11,143 13,665,312 


United States . . . . | 1,175,762 1,272,915 | 3,150 2,448,677 
Argentina Ute a § 50,610 28,161 | 196 78,771 
Austria-Hungary . ° . . 305,483 q 44,331 284 349,814 
heh: «6 « © © « 136,709 ‘ 420 105 | 187,129 
Brazil mie sit « 137,342 30,765 337 168,107 
Chili le ae 51,438 59,097 142 110,535 
China rear. ge 5 62,179 | 587 47 62,766 
Denmark . > . : . * 308,410 | 114,446 5 422,856 
Pt. Ss ie ie s 855,699 | 88,751 ‘ 444,450 
Egypt ae ese 3 | 11,847 303 12,150 
France ‘i . . ° ° . 972,617 206,898 1,179,515 
Germany . . . — 1,644,337 | 5: 469,644 2,113,981 
Greece Wiis ‘ ‘ * ot 27 | 161,216 101,147 3 252,363 
re  «) «se el 23,995 15,574 39,569 
4 ha re 441,585 413,893 855,478 
Japan i ara ee a 454,163 | 17,890 ‘ 472,053 
Norway . ° ° ° ° -| 618,617 1,953 | 1,024,600 563 1,643,217 
a 4,869 36 | 10,593 | 15,472 
ns.) 6° by ee % : 53,293 | 132 46,042 99,335 
PO. © « « A 17,768 | 4 1,216 2 | 18,984 
Russia Seat tet Sees eh ‘ | $50,367 769 244,067 | 594,434 
Spain . ° . ° ° ° . 5 |) (644,775 | 276 76,368 | 621,143 
Mure gs es « S | 828,553 779 224,230 552,785 
OO 83,199 138 $7,971 121,170 
MEPriats, << « © -« 15,580 18 3,234 18,814 
Other Countries : | 42,688 74 19,692 146 62,380 











Totals . ‘ 19,511,292 | 13,351 | 7,049,958 | 28,052 | 2,661,280 











a 
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These figures are extracted from Lloyd’s Register, and they differ 


somewhat from those given in the French Register, Bureaw Veritas, 
according to whose Répertoire Général for 1898-1899 there are 
11,576 steamers in the world over 100 tons, representing a total 
tonnage of 18,887,132 gross tons, and 3,149 steamers under 100 
tons, representing a gross tonnage of 492,229 tons. The French 
Register, moreover, gives the number of sailing-vessels at 28,885, of 
a total gross tonnage of 8,893,769 tons ; but it includes vessels down 
to 50 tons, whereas Lloyd’s does not include such small craft. These 
differences, however, are not material, and we give preference to 
Lloyds figures. 

Now this table is peculiarly interesting, and we invite the atten- 
tion to it even of those to whom ‘ multiplication is vexation’ as much 
now as it was in their school-days. One needs no aptitude for mathe- 
matics to appreciate the comparative value of the numerals. Look, 
for instance, at the British Empire’s record of a fleet of 11,143 
merchant vessels, representing a tonnage of 13,665,312 gross tons ; 
that is, nearly three-sevenths in number, and more than one-half in 
tonnage, of the entire shipping of the world. In steam vessels our 
proportion is even greater—more than one-half in number and about 
60 per cent. in tonnage. This is gratifying to our national pride ; 
but look now at the records of what Lord Salisbury calls decaying 
nations. Portugal, once foremost in maritime exploration, the 
founder of sea-traffic between Europe and Africa and India, has now 
not much more than half the tonnage of her old colony of Brazil. 
Spain, once mistress of the seas, is now outdone by Italy, and is 
being rapidly approached by the newest of nations, Japan. An even 
more interesting comparison is that between the sea-power of the 
Teutonic and the Latin races. Excluding for the moment Great 
Britain and her Colonies, we make the following division : 


Total Tonnage of 


Teutonic Nations Latin Nations 
Tons Tons 





America ; » i ; ‘ 2,448,677 —_ 


Argentina ; . : ‘ ‘ 78,771 
Belgium. ° . ° . . — 137,129 
Brazil . - i ; ‘ ° a — 168,107 
Chili . ‘ . . ° ° — 110,535 
Denmark . . . ; ° ; 422,856 — 
| Holland ; : ° ° ‘ 444,450 — 
France . ; ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ — 1,179,515 
eee eee ee ea 2,113,981 — 
Italy . , ‘ ° ‘ , — 855,478 
| Norway : ‘ ; . ; 1,643,217 — 
Peru. ° ‘ ° . é ‘ — 15,462 
Port ° ° . ° ‘ ° — 99,335 
oa . . ° ° ° ; — 621,143 
Sweden ° ° ‘ ° 552,785 -- 


7,625,966 8,265,475 
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The maritime supremacy of the Teuton is thus very marked. 
Including Great Britain and her Colonies, the Teutonic nations now 
own 80 per cent. of the tonnage of the world, which the Spaniards 
opened up in the West and the Portuguese in the East. And yet 
the hardy Norsemen were neither better navigators nor better 
fighters than the Iberian mariners who trafficked to the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. Nor were the vessels in which the Spaniards 
re-discovered America larger or more serviceable than those in 
which the Scandinavians preceded them across the Atlantic; though 
in the early centuries, when Venice was the centre of shipbuilding 
and of maritime commerce, galleys of from 1,000 to 2,000 tons 
burden were engaged in the Mediterranean trade. That is a 
large carrying capacity even for sailing-ships of our own time, though 
nothing to the monster steam cargo-carriers that are now being turned 
out at Glasgow and Belfast. Few of John Company’s armed mer- 
chantmen exceeded 1,000 tons, and fifty years ago 500 tons was about 
the average size of our sailing ocean-carriers. The development in 
size of mercantile vessels is comparatively modern, for so long as 
wood was exclusively used the character of the material limited the 
capacity of the vessels. The growth in size has been much more 
rapid in the last decade than in any previous period. Broadly speak- 
ing, the average size of vessels now added to the mercantile marine 
is about three times that of 1875, when steel was not used at all in 
the construction of either steamers or sailers. Nowadays steel is the 
chief material. The President of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom (Hon. J. C. Burns) recently dwelt on this modern 
phase of shipping. Referring to the great increase in size and carrying 
capacity he said: ‘ Although freights at the present time are not so 
high as they formerly were, yet owing to the much larger dead-weight 
which steamers can carry, they are able to accept cargo at a much 
less freight.’ Has any one attempted to measure how far the lowering 
of the cost of ocean-carriage has helped to develop sea-commerce ? 
Not so long ago the gross earnings of steamers were computed at 151. 
per ton; to-day they cannot be taken at more than 12/. per ton. 

In estimating our carrying power from Lloyd’s records, one must 
not lose sight of the relatively higher proportion we have of steamers 
than of sailing-vessels. In effective capacity a steamer is to a sailer 
as three to one, so that in owning 60 per cent. of the steam tonnage 
we practically own 60 per cent. of the effective tonnage, though in the 
grouping of steam and sail tonnage in the last column of the above 
table, we seem to have only about 50 per cent. of the tonnage of the 
world. Thus it. is of small consequence that America has half as 
much sailing tonnage as we have, so long as we have eleven times as 
much steam tonnage as she has. 

The development of German maritime enterprise since the Franco- 
German war has been great, though nothing, perhaps, to the develop- 
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ment we shall presently see in America as the result of the Hispano- 
American war. But while the German competition is a substantial 
fact, it is one the importance of which we can measure and reckon with. 
There is no reason to share Mr. Williams’s pessimistic opinions, or to 
be disturbed in our rest, like Lord Rosebery, by a nightmare ‘ made in 
Germany.’ German competition we shall always have to face, but. 
we know where to look for it. That it will become so enormous as 
to oust us from our foreign markets is incredible. That it will 
become very much more severe than now is improbable. Germany 
has yet to work out her industrial salvation, and to find a solution for 
herself of such labour troubles as have afflicted Great Britain. She 
is young yet, industrially speaking, and, as is natural in youth, she 
has grown rapidly. But there is no doubt she has been materially 
assisted in her industrial growth by British trade-unionism; and 
there is little doubt that she will by-and-by begin to feel the effects 
of German trade-unionism. If, however, she is one of our keenest 
competitors, she is also one of our best customers, and shows no sign 
of abating her custom. The busier she is herself, the more she seems 
to buy from us. Although as an ocean-carrier Germany is, as yet at 
any rate, of comparatively small account, since she cannot carry 
more than 43 per cent. of her own foreign trade in her own ships, 
still she is steadily developing in maritime importance. Last year 
German shipbuilders built of merchant vessels 153,000 tons, chiefly 
for German owners ; and German shipowners bought from British 
and other builders 55,000 tons of new shipping, and from British 
shipowners 74,000 tons of old shipping—to compete for ocean traffic 
under the German flag. 

It has been computed that 70,000,000/. per annum is paid to 
British shipowners for ocean-carriage between foreign ports. No 
estimate has yet been made of the annual value of the ships we supply 
to others to compete with ourselves for that carrying-trade.' Since 
1881 the new tonnage we have thus supplied to others has been only 
four times under 90,000 tons, and has been as high as 183,000 tons. 
At an average of 150,000 tons per annum and the low average price 
(low in view of the large high-class liners which swell the tonnage) 
of 10/. per ton, it may be said that we build 1,150,000/. worth of 
ships annually to compete with us as ocean-carriers. But not only 
that, every year our shipowners as they add new vessels to their fleets 
weed out the old ones, which are bought at a low price by foreigners, 
and, cheaply manned, can often undersell us in the freight market. In 
1898 we built for foreigners about 297,000 tons of new merchant 
vessels (all steamers) and we transferred to foreign owners 588,500 
tons of old vessels, of which 434,720 tons were steamers and 153,780 
tons were sailers. It is an interesting fact, to be noted in passing, 


? The Board of Returns began in January last to include the value of new ships 
exported, but not the value of old ships sold to foreigners. 
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that whereas in 1892 about 24 per cent. of the output of British 
shipyards was sailing tonnage, the proportion last year was only 
about one-fourth of one per cent. We have, indeed, materially 
helped Germany to make a German company the largest shipowner 
in the world. The fleet of the North German Lloyd Company con- 
sisted in 1898 of 88 vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 367,877 tons, 
and of 104 lighters of an aggregate tonnage of 26,640 tons. The 
largest British shipowner is the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, whose fleet consists of 117 vessels of an aggregate tonnage 
of 354,449 tons, or 13,428 tons less than the ocean tonnage of the 
German Lloyd, and 15,128 tons less than that of the Hamburg- 
American Company. 

This brings up to and merges into the second branch of our 
inquiry, viz. the extent of the sea-carriage of the United Kingdom, 
and of all the members of the British Empire. The total shipping 
possessed by the Empire is, as we have seen, 11,143 steamers and 
sailing-vessels of an aggregate tonnage of 13,665,312 tons. It is 
natural to expect to find a large preponderance of British shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom—that is to say, 
in ocean-carriage to and from our own shores—and as a matter of 
fact only 25,772,318 tons out of 90,198,863 tons of the foreign trade 
of the British Isles is carried by foreign vessels. The tonnage of 
foreign vessels either arriving or departing in ballast last year was 
5,268,944 tons, and of British vessels in ballast 10,985,592tons. The 
coasting trade of the British Isles is, of course, mostly in British 
vessels, although we do not shut out foreigners from that trade, as 
we did in the old days of the Navigation Law, and as the United 
States still do from theirs. The following shows the tonnage of 
British and foreign vessels engaged in the coasting trade, entered and 
cleared with cargoes at ports in the United Kingdom, in the twelve 
months ending the 3lst of December last : 


British Foreign 
Tons Tons 


General coasting trade . ‘ . 21,050,455 128,177 
Trade between Great Britain and Treland - 9,505,175 9,321 


Total 30,555,630 187,498 


Clearly foreign vessels are ‘ not in it.’ 

Ours has not been a systematically organised Empire, widely as it 
has extended—perhaps because so widely has it extended. Yet, though 
it has grown almost in spite of us, few of us disagree with Professor 
Seeley in regarding this expansion as the question on which the 
whole future of our country depends. In magnitude, as Seeley says, 
it far surpasses all the questions which we can ever have to discuss 
in political life. Imperial Federation may be only a phrase, but 


? It is being increased by nine steamers of 78,000 tons now building, and fourteen 
steamers of 145,000 tons are being constructed for the Hamburg-American Company, 
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the spirit of national unity has made our Empire and must 
serve to sustain it. The Empires of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Macedonia, and Rome were built upon conquest. The Empire of 
Britain is founded upon commerce. A nation of shopkeepers, then ? 
Why not? Surely it is better to be a nation of shopkeepers than a 
nation of swashbucklers and butchers. To carve one’s meal with 
gloves of steel and drink the red wine through the helmet barred is not 
the consummation of human greatness. And, after all, whether or 
not ‘ trade follows the flag,’ the making and keeping of trade is the 
work of the people, not of our army ornavy. Of what avail is conquest 
without the faculty and energy to make use of it? Spain has lost 
her colonies because she misgoverned them, but she has also lost her 
colonial trade because she mismanaged it. Even with misgovernment 
the commerce of Cuba and of the Philippines is immense, but it has 
long ceased to be Spanish. The Empire of the first Napoleon was a 
military success but a commercial failure; it crumbled away because 
it had nothing on which to rest but conquest. Yet the French in 
the eighteenth and the Spaniards in the sixteenth century were 
animated by envy of British trade-craft and covetousness of British 
commerce. As Seeley says, it was in Elizabeth’s time that 
England discovered her vocation to trade and to dominion of the 
sea. And now ‘our Empire is not an Empire at all in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It does not consist of a congeries of nations held 
together by force, but in the main of one nation as much as if it 
were no Empire but an ordinary State. This fact is fundamental 
when we look to the future and inquire whether it is calculated for 
duration.’ This Empire of ours covers (with recent additions) some 
ten million square miles, barely one-eightieth of which is within the 
British Isles. What would it be worth without our shipping ? 

In 1891 the value of the sea-commerce of the British Empire was 
970,000,000/. Of that, 696,000,000. represented the mother country 
and 143,000,000/. the self-governing colonies. Of the colonial portion, 
95,000,000/. represented the trade between the colonies and countries 
other than the United Kingdom. It may surprise many people to 
learn that our colonies only give us about one-third of their trade, 
although we have to provide for the protection of the whole of it. In 
this, of course, is found one of the arguments in favour of colonial con- 
tributions to the Imperial Navy. But from the point of view of our 
present inquiry, the dealings of our colonies with other countries are 
part of the foreign trade of the Empire. These self-governing colonies 
have in round numbers one-seventh of the maritime commerce of 
the Empire. They have an aggregate revenue equal to about one- 
half of that of the United Kingdom, and a population of about one- 
fourth. And this fourth of the population that conducts one-seventh 
of the sea-trade of the Empire has no means of its own of protecting 
that trade, and would necessarily lose a large portion of it in the 
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event of, and during, a war between Great Britain and a maritime 
Power. 

The carrying-trade between the United Kingdom and British 
possessions in 1897 amounted to 11,783,210 tons, of which 
10,769,109 tons represented British and 1,014,101 tons represented 
foreign vessels. 

The sea-carriage of India has developed in a remarkable manner 
—from a total of 20,457,619 tons in 1879-80 to 33,162,547 tons in 
1896-7, of which 25,171,993 tons was under the British flag. The 
foreign flags engaged in the foreign trade of India are chiefly German 
(411,214 tons), Austrian (239,729 tons), and French (156,399 tons). 
The proportions of other nationalities are insignificant. 

Another way of measuring our share in the carrying-trade of the 
East is afforded in the returns of the tonnage and nationalities of 
vessels passing through the Suez Canal. Practically two-thirds 
of the tonnage using this great waterway is British, and yet 
the French want us to clear out of Egypt, bag and baggage! 
Surely in the Suez Canal figures there is a strong argument in favour 
of what most of us now see to be inevitable, however much it may 
be delayed—the formal declaration of a British Protectorate over 
Egypt. Therecords ofthe Suez Canal are well worth study. Among 
other things to be found in them is that the French tonnage using 
the waterway made by a Frenchman (though largely with the assistance 
of British mechanical skill and inventiveness) does not tend to 
increase. In 1885 the total was actually 42,000 tons more than in 
1897. From 850,112 tons in 1885 it declined steadily to 547,602 
tons in 1889, and then slowly recovered to 1,005,051 tons in 1895, 
since which year it has gone back again to 807,995. The German 
tonnage, on the other hand, shows progressive increase, beginning 
with 283,834 tons in 1885, rising steadily to 870,548 tons in 1891, 
drooping again in the next two dull years, and then advancing year 
by year up to 1,194,106 tons in 1897. Of course the Canal returns 
include the tonnage of war-ships, transports, and other Government 
vessels ; but, even so, France has never sent through the Canal 
more than 1,005,051 tons nor Germany more than 1,194,106 tons, 
whereas we sent through as much as 9,484,609 tons in 1891. 

Coming now to the third branch of our inquiry, while it is prac- 
tically impossible to state the proportions borne by all nations in the 
carrying-trade of the world, we can arrive at a very fair idea of our 
own share in it. This, however, is by no means easy, as in the 
statistical returns available for many countries the tonnage is only 
distinguished as between ‘ National’ and‘ Foreign.’ In the following 
table, however, is shown both the tonnage and the percentage of British 
vessels carrying the foreign traffic of the principal maritime countries 
of Europe and of the United States. Alongside the British share is 
placed the proportion borne by all other flags : 
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Tonnage of Vessels Entering and Clearing the Ports of 








- | aia Ee eee Lae 
| | 
Europe: | 
United Kingdom | 64,426,545 | 71:4 | 25,772,318 28°6 
Russia ; | 10,441,709 | 644 | 8,749,479 45:6 
Norway 708, 605 121 | 5,142,182 | 87-9 
Sweden 2,592,347 | 184 11,527,457 | 816 
Germany . . «| 8,560,071 | 355 | 15,526,561 64:5 
Midiend... . | a] 8,331,034 | 534 7,280,876 | 466 
France | 18,688, 742 | 456 | 16,343,190 | 54-4 
Portugal 8,281,055 567 | 6,204,568 | 433 
Italy . .| 6,887,993 | 405 | 10,117,364 59°5 
| 123,863, 031 | | 106,753,995 | 
America: 
United States (exclusive | | 
of Lake trade) . | 22,876,271 | 561 | 17,504,873 | 439 
Total. «| 146,239,202 & 124,258,868 | 











Observe how large a proportion we carry of the over-sea trade of 
our greatest commercial competitors—the United States and Germany. 
But we really carry a good deal more than 35-5 per cent. of the 
German trade, for a large proportion of the entrances and clearances 
at Dutch ports belong to Germany. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at the ports does 
not by any means represent the whole of the world’s carrying- 
trade. We must not forget that now important branch of all 
countries—the passenger traffic. Forty years ago, even down to 
1860, more passengers were carried from the United Kingdom in 
foreign vessels than in British. Now only a small proportion of the 
vast annual stream of passengers leaves our shores in foreign vessels, 
and chiefly to the United States. But, on the other hand, a 
large proportion of the foreign passenger traffic that used to pass 
through us now goes direct in foreign ships—as, for instance, the 
Scandinavian and German emigrant stream to North America, and 
the Italian peasant-labour stream to and from South America. And as 
against the enormous number of ocean-passengers British ships carry 
to West and East, we have to consider the passenger traffic conducted 
by foreign vessels in foreign waters—the several foreign Mediterranean 
lines, the Russian lines in the Black Sea and the Caspian, the 
several American lines in the coasting trade of North and South 
America, the huge traffic of the American lakes, the Japanese lines 
both in Japanese and Chinese waters, &c.—it is doubtful if we have 
as large a proportion of the passenger as we have of the cargo 
carrying of the world. The importance of the ship-passenger trade 
seems to have been rather overlooked by economists. It has not 
only a material influence upon the size, speed, and other qualities of 
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the world’s shipping, and is not merely a large source of revenue to 
shipowners: it has also a very large influence upon the general trade 
of each country, and especially upon that of Great Britain. The 
catering for these millions of passengers who throng our ocean 
steamers is a business in itself. Their movements to and from home 
and harbour, or their transit (as in the case of Americans) across 
our land, involve the remunerative employment of railways, 
hotels, and various minor forms of labour. A bale of goods put on 
board a ship ceases to be productive to anybody, after it has paid 
freight, until it is landed at its destination; but a passenger is a 
ceaseless source of distributive energy. Were it not for the passenger, 
the world would never have conceived of such triumphs of marine - 
architecture and mechanical skill as are now the weekly products of 
the shipyards of Glasgow and Belfast. Were it not for the hurry of 
the passenger to reach his journey’s end we should not need such 
enormous stocks of fuel at foreign coaling-stations, the mere carriage 
and handling of which is in itself a large trade. It is an error, 
therefore, to say, as has been said, that the increase in passenger traffic 
has no important influence upon the total trade of the country.’ 
Those who are disturbed by visions of the growth of German 
and American competition do not sufficiently allow for the greater 
increase of population, in recent years, in Germany and the United 
States than in the United Kingdom. With growing populations and 
prolonged peace these countries were bound to develop rapidly in 
industrial power and commercial enterprise. There is nothing 
phenomenal about this industrial development. It is perfectly natural 
that, beginning lower, they should appear to advance more rapidly 
than we are doing. It is also natural to expect that after a time 
their pace of increase will slacken. But that time is not yet. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle said in a recent report only what every thinking 
man must see to be true: 




























It is necessary more than ever that attention should be given in the United 
Kingdom to the business of manufacturing for export, It is a mistake to suppose 
that the increase of wealth in foreign countries is, on the whole, unfavourable to 
us. The richer neighbouring nations are, the better for us and for the rest of the 
world in the long run. But the change of conditions must be recognised, and we 
can scarcely expect to maintain our past undoubted pre-eminence, at any rate 
without strenuous effort and careful and energetic improvement in method. 













One of the ‘changes of conditions’ not yet recognised, however, 
is that which will attend the development of the sea-carrying power 
of other nations. 








* At a meeting of the P. and 0. Company on the 9th of December last, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, in stating the company’s expenditure on new boats at two millions, said : 
‘ The cargo capacity of these vessels is only 30,000 tons. If the same money had been 
spent on cargo vessels of the bighest class, they would have a carrying capacity of 
from 250,000 to 300,000 tons.’ Such is one example of the influence of the passenger 
trade upon shipping. 
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Not the least serious of the possibilities of a war with France 
was the transference of a large portion of our carrying-trade to 
Germany. We had not much reason to fear the French fleet, but 
the French commerce-destroyers that would have been let loose 
in the ‘Seven Seas’—or some of them—would have certainly 
worked for the advantage of the German flag on all the great 
lines of ocean traffic. There is no doubt about the excellence of 
German ships, and the fact that the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse has 
made the best year’s record of any of the great vessels now in the 
Transatlantic trade is not one to be regarded lightly. 

Of the six largest merchant fleets in the world, all over 200,000 
tons each, three are British and three are foreign. And the seventh 
largest is Japanese. This is a very significant fact. There may not 
be much reason to fear any great development of the competition of 
the Messageries Maritimes—a French enterprise which grew out of 
the Third Empire, and which owes its growth to State ‘ coddling ’— 
but the German and Japanese companies are adding steadily to their 
fleets, and both will become more and more formidable competitors 
in the carrying-trade of the Pacific and the Far East. And it is just 
in the traffic of the Pacific that the largest possibilities remain for 
the development of ocean-carriage. It is not easy to appraise that 
traffic at present in tonnage, for a very large portion of the sea-trade 
of the Pacific is yet unregistered. From known data, however, and 
from careful estimates, we take the annual value of that traffic to be 
something like the following: (1) American side of the Pacific, 
139,000,000/.; (2) Asiatic side, including India, Japan, and China, 
679,000,000/. ; (3) Australasia, 200,000,000/. ; (4) islands of the Paci- 
fic, including Netherlands India, 84,000,000/. ; total, 1,102,000,000/. 
This includes the coasting trade and the inter-insular trade, in so far 
as it can be estimated. On an average value of 10/. per ton of cargo, 
this would represent a carriage-tonnage of 110,200,000 tons. This 
valuation may seem a low one in comparison with the average value 
per ton of the foreign trade of Europe, and also in view of the high 
price per ton of some of the leading products of the Pacific basin. 
But we wish to allow amply for the comparatively small value of 
much of the native coasting trade, and for the large carrying of a 
small-priced article like coal. Even on this modest estimate the 
sea-carriage of the Pacific and the East is not far short of that of the 
busy waterways of Europe and of Atlantic America. We estimate that 
fully 70 per cent., perhaps even as much as 75 per cent., of the 
tonnage represented by these figures is carried in British, British- 
Indian, and British-Colonial bottoms—that is to say, under the 
British flag. But in Nos. 1 and 2 we are already feeling the active 
competition of Germany and Japan, and we shall soon be feeling the 
still more active competition of America. And the maritime com- 
petition of America will extend also to Nos. 3 and 4, as well as to the 
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Transatlantic carrying-trade. Dr. Emory Johnson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, says that the amount of foreign commerce that will 
be affected by the opening of the Nicaragua Canal will be larger 
than that now served by the Suez Canal, which we have seen 
amounted to 11,123,403 tons in 1897 (including war-ships). This 
may be or may not be; but what may be regarded as a certainty is 
that the opening of the Nicaragua Canal will revolutionise American, 
just as the opening of the Suez Canal revolutionised British, shipping. 
It will also cause a new demand on British shipbuilders for a new 
type of vessel to meet the peculiar conditions of the route. 

The United States Minister and Consul-General in Siam has thus 
recently reported to the Department of State at Washington on ‘ the 
future of the Pacific’: 


I desire to urge again what I have repeatedly advanced in both official and 
private letters, that American commercial interests must bend their energies as 
never before to the thorough and persistent exploitation of this whole Eastern 
Asiatic coast from Vladivostok to Singapore. There is no greater opportunity in 
any other part of the world. Japan alone has a population exceeding that of all 
South America. China has as many millions as the greater part of Europe; 
Korea, Java, and the Philippines have as many accessible inhabitants as Africa ; 
while Siam has a greater population than Australia and the lesser islands of the 
Pacific. True, the needs of these millions are not those of Caucasian and Christian 
lands, but the wants are those of human beings, and of such myriads that the prize 
is worthy of increasing effort. All Eastern Asia is trembling with the oncoming 
tread of progress, and when once these uncounted hosts realise that old conditions 
of sloth and inaction must yield to the invasion of new ideas, new systems of 
society and government, then the movement all along the line, already powerfully 
inaugurated in Japan, will astonish the world; the Far East will no longer be 
despised or neglected by our commercial forces; these countries, which have 
already begun a relentless campaign for control of Asia’s trade, will be prepared to 
take the lead in the division of spoils, and those who are laggards now will be 
for ever relegated to the rear. The lands washed by the Pacific, both of the New 
and Old World, will be the home of commerce, with influence and resources that 
will enable them to divide the honours with Atlantic countries. 


So far the views of this American official harmonise with the 
forecast of the future of the Pacific that has already been laid before 
the readers of this Review. But hear Mr. Barrett once more : 


Not one American steamer ship, private yacht, or even gunboat, visited this 
port (Bangkok) in the whole year of 1896, and the entire responsibility of ‘ showing 
the flag’ and recalling to the Siamese memory the fact that the Stars and Stripes 
exist devolved on this legation and consulate-general. 


Does anybody suppose that such a state of things will continue ? 
It is never safe to prophesy unless you know, of course; but it is 
pretty safe to predict that within the next ten years the Stars and 
Stripes will be, if not the dominant flag on the Pacific, at least as 
frequently seen as the Union Jack, with the Japanese flag a good 
third. 


* ‘ The Coming Struggle in the Pacific,’ Nineteenth Contury, October 1898. 
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An avenue of trade in which we are already meeting with the 
competition of the Americans, as carriers as well as purveyors, is that 
with South Africa. As a well-known New York commercial journal 
(Bradstreet’s) recently showed, ‘ the statistics available certainly seem to 
point to Americans securing a good share of the trade of a continent 
which has heretofore been regarded as the legitimate market for 
surplus products of Old-World industry. Although not specifically so 
stated in the Bureau of Statistics reports, it also seems certain that 
much of the demand has come from the British possessions on that 
continent, and to have been a result primarily of the great mining 
boom in the southern portion of that vast region which finds an 
outlet through British-colonial ports.’ The interests of America in 
the Transvaal have always been large, but it is not generally known 
that, in developing the great region to the south of the Zambesi, we 
are opening up a new market for American products—wheat and 
flour, wood and furniture, machinery and petroleum, agricultural 
implements and cotton and woollen fabrics—and even American coal 
is being sent to Cape Colony. These American products are now being 
transported in American steamers from American ports to Cape Town 
and Durban. This is not so much taking trade from us as securing 
new trade that might have been ours. 

In an official ‘ Review of the World’s Commerce of 1896 and 1897,’ 
prepared by Mr. Frederic Emory of the United States Department 
of State, the ‘ marked and significant change’ which the commer- 
cial relations of the country are undergoing is dwelt on. The 
United States is not now merely the ‘ granary of the world,’ but ‘ its 
sales abroad of manufactured goods have continued to extend with 
a facility and promptitude of results which have excited the serious 
concern of countries that for generations had not only controlled their 
home markets, but had practically monopolised certain lines of trade 
in other lands.’ This is otherwise referred to in the report as ‘an 
American invasion of the markets of the world’ ; but it is pointed out 
that China offers the most promising field for American enterprise, 
industry, and capital. The expansion of the export trade of the Pacific 
slope will be a consequence of the solution of the problem of the future 
political and commercial condition of China. 

The new Imperialist policy of the United States requires what 
Secretary Gage calls ‘the prompt adoption of an affirmative maritime 
policy’ by that country. Having expelled a maritime Power from its 
colonies, the American Union must assume the obligations to 
those colonies discharged by Spain. This is but one way of telling 
Americans that they want a merchant navy, and will not be happy 
till they get it. Mr. Gage says: ‘It is clear that American vessels 
must be established in part in the carrying-trade of the islands, or 
we must allow Great Britain, France, and Germany to fill entirely the 
place as a carrier which Spain is about to vacate.’ This remark 
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applies to the islands both of the Atlantic and of the Pacific, for 
‘our boundaries have been pushed thousands of miles nearer to the 
markets of Asia and Australia, and hundreds of miles nearer to the 
markets of South America and Africa, than they were a year ago. 
Advantages for the increase of our carrying-trade thus afforded will 
become ours if we stretch forth our hands to accept them.’ And 
again : ‘The relatively undeveloped navigation between the United 
States and the islands of the Pacific and Asia, and the partially 
developed navigation to South America and Africa, will certainly be 
lost to us if indifference to present political and commercial rivalry 
is now left undisturbed, as was indifference to the mechanical revo- 
lution wrought in navigation by iron and steel at the end of the 
first half of the century.’ There we have the sum of the whole 
situation. 

Political wrestling has resulted in the acquisition of sea-power by 
the United States, and sea-power is now to make of her a sea-carrier. 
We need not stop just now to discuss Mr. Gage’s proposed methods 
for the development of the merchant marine. His recommendations 
have been framed with a judicious regard for vested interests, and 
they are just what might have been expected from a leader of a 
party wedded to high Protection.* A bounty-fed merchant marine 
in the foreign trade, a subsidised fleet of cargo and passenger liners, 
mean not only a most active competition with ovr own shipowners, 
but also an enormous stimulus to the creation of a great American 
shipbuilding industry. And the restriction of the trade between 
the United States and Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and of the coasting 
trade of these islands, to the American flag, means a large immediate 
loss to British vessels, even though they have still open to them 
the ocean trade between these islands and Great Britain and all 
other countries save the United States. Herein is trouble being 
prepared. If, says Mr. Chamberlain, the United States is about 
to enter upon a new career as a colonising nation, ‘we shall welcome 
her into the same field with ourselves.’ It is doubtful, however, 
if the welcome will be a cordial one if America shuts us out 
of her colonial trade while vigorously making way into ours. 
Patriotism, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, is nationally that 
which egoism is individually, and along with kindred benefits 
brings kindred evils. We can meet America in fair competition on 
the open ocean as we have done in the past, when sometimes the 
victory fell to her and sometimes to us. But we cannot forget that 
she once cut us out of our colonial carrying-trade, and that that trade 
is still open to her ships—when she getsthem. The least we can ask 
is that her (new) colonial trade should be as free to our ships as to 


’ The Shipping Bounty Bill did not get through last Congress, but having been 
approved by the Committees of both Houses it will come before the new Congress, 
in which the Republicans will have an absolute majority, as a party measure. 
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hers. ‘Is not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than 
the vintage of Abi-ezer ?’ 

In the relations of sea-power to sea-carriage we have had two 
object-lessons—the development of the maritime enterprise of Germany 
since the war with France, and the development of the merchant marine 
of Japan since the war with China. We are now about to have a 
third in the creation of a merchant navy by America, 2s a necessary 
consequence of the war with Spain. In each case war is the creator 
of a sea-carrier, and these three Powers will be our greatest com- 
petitors in the ocean trade of the future. The probable competition 
of Germany is limited by the same considerations which prevent her 
from becoming one of the foremost of the sea Powers. The insular 
position of Japan, on the other hand—a position so analogous to our 
own—makes for her advance as a great maritime nation. It is 
probable, indeed, that Japan, with more energy than can find 
employment in domestic industries, may become the chief ocean- 
carrier of the East. At any rate, with her and with America we 
shall have to contend in the future as we have never contended with 
any ocean competitor in the past. It should not, however, make us 
melancholy, but should spur us to sustained effort, to know that 
when Great Britain retires from business as the world’s sea-carrier, 
her sea-power will be gone. If Britannia is to continue to rule the 
waves, it must be with a parallel ruler. 

BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 





SOME NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


THE United States is entering upon a new and, to our eyes, 
a formidable departure. A war undertaken impulsively, I might 
almost say hysterically, has involved us in complications of immea- 
surable complexity and magnitude. Admiral Dewey’s exploit in 
Manila harbour on that May morning, little more than a year ago, 
followed by the destruction of Cervera’s fleet off Santiago and by the 
capitulation of the Spanish army to General Shafter, terminated the 
incident finally. Of the polite formalities which ensued it is 
unnecessary to speak. The campaign, so far as Spain was concerned, 
lasted less than six months. We lost not quite four hundred men 
killed, from beginning to end ; there were some 1,500 wounded, and 
out of the whole force suddenly called into action to meet the 
emergency—275,000 in round numbers—the mortality from all 
causes was only a small fraction more than one per cent. During our 
civil war, 1861-5, we had at least a hundred skirmishes in any one 
of which more men were killed than in all this trumpery affair with 
Spain. Those skirmishes are forgotten. History has dismissed 
them with a paragraph. Their survivors look back upon them as 
the mere side-shows of a war. Yet it is clearly on the cards that 
the events of last summer have ushered in an epoch more momentous 
than any in which our nation has ever yet figured. 

Of the war with Spain, I am free to say that I lamented it. I 
shared the conviction of many of our greatest and most powerful 
public men, at the head of whom I place the President, not only 
because of his illustrious position, but because of his impressive 
personality, his high character, his profound convictions, and his 
philanthropy. A few months before the war broke out I was in 
Cuba, and devoted several weeks to careful and dispassionate 
investigation. I went in the character of a sympathiser with the 
insurrection. I returned convinced by overwhelming evidence that 
the insurgents represented only an insignificant faction of the Cuban 
population ; that their armies were nothing more than bands of 
marauders; that their ‘generals’ were mere fugitives, and their 
entire military establishment was an impudent and sorry jest. Even 
accepting the most extravagant claims of the Juntas, here and in 
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New York, the insurrection was a wretched humbug. It was their 
extreme assertion that they had 40,000 men under arms; and, even 
accepting this as true, and figuring on the basis warranted by statistics 
in this part of the world, it represented only 200,000 out of a total 
native population of 1,150,000. There were therefore nearly a million 
Cubans, to say nothing of the 350,000 Spanish residents, who took 
no part in the insurrection, who did not sympathise with it, and 
who feared nothing so much as its success. These conditions, which 
I discovered in December 1897, are now recognised by everyone as 
having been in existence then, for we have been enlightened by 
experience. It was because of his knowledge of these conditions 
that the President refused to approve the clause in the war resolu- 
tions which recognised the so-called ‘ Cuban government’; and I am 
in a position to say that he has had occasion, since, to congratulate 
himself upon his escape from that sinister and abhorrent trap. The 
war, while undertaken in a spirit of humanity and civilisation, was 
nevertheless a blunder. It was brought about by the organised 
falsehood of disreputable newspapers, the selfish aspirations of 
unprincipled politicians, the greed of callous speculators, with the 
credulity, the hysteria, and the feverish altruism of the American 
people to use as their raw material in the creation of public senti- 
ment. The war came, therefore, and while it ended even more quickly 
than most of us expected, we are now threshing out its aftermath 
in pain and prayer. There are grave and solemn problems before us 
in our newly acquired territories—problems in the solution of which 
we shall acquire sympathy with, if not affection for, Spain as the 
legatee of her sufferings and her sorrows. We are perplexed and 
burdened at home with a visitation of ‘heroes.’ One of them, 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, turned his heroism to account while as 
yet the melodramatic glamour of it was burnished by popular 
excitement and credulity. He has been made Governor of New 
York, and, for the time being, he vexes only his party and his 
friends. But the rest of the ‘heroes’! They are like the locusts 
that descended upon Egypt for numbers and for hunger. Not 
Waterloo, not the Crimea, not Gettysburg or Chickamauga produced 
so many or such voracious heroes as that paltry skirmish at 
Santiago last July, with its absurdly magnified proportions and its 
casualties in buckram. We have won a great and glorious victory, 
no doubt, but, verily, we are paying for it now. 

It will not do, however, to suppose that our people are not fighters. 
The trouble is that thus far we have had only our superficial and, if 
I may say so, our cheaper emotions called upon. We went into the 
war on sentiment—the hypocritical craft of Chadband utilising the 
innocent fervour of Mrs. Jellyby ; circumstances have yet to scratch 
the outer cuticle of our philanthropy and set free the Berserker 
hidden there. We haven’t got to fighting yet. The generation 
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born since 1865 does not know the meaning of the word. Buatit can 
learn, and learn rapidly. Like most men who have seen the 
Yankees at war—real war—I am heartily ashamed of the wretched 
eateries and childish complaints which disgraced our history last 
year. That hideous chorus of execration of the Secretary of War, 
conducted by hysterical women, meddlesome preachers, fanatical 
reformers and trumpery politicians, and spread broadcast through 
the vicious machinery of yellow journalism, will long remain a 
memory of sorrow and of shame. No army in any age or country 
was ever half so tenderly cared for. Every veteran of the civil war 
of thirty-eight years ago knows this to be true. The nation 
may well blush for the abhorrent episode. Some excuse for the 
men. themselves—inexperienced young fellows fresh from the plough- 
handle and dry-goods counter—is to be found in the fact that 
they saw their commanding officers, especially one so conspicuous as 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, bounding about here and there in wild 
excitement, complaining of this and that, of the beef, the confusion, 
the difficulty in embarking troops, of everything in general. They 
had mischievous examples, indeed, and much is to be said in extenua- 
tion of their folly. 

But the war came and went. The United States is now launched 
upon a strange and possibly a stormy sea. The country no longer 
goes into convulsions of horror and alarm over a few cases of typhoid 
among the soldiers. The fever of conquest and expansion is getting 
into our blood. Whether the war was conceived in folly or was born 
of righteousness is a conundrum which no one now discusses. The 
intensifying complications in Cuba, the angry recognition of our 
obstacles in the Philippines, the swiftly spreading conviction that we 
have a very thinly ambushed foe in Germany—all these forces are 
at work in the nation’s consciousness. The day of our isolation. is 
gone to return no more. We have taken our place in the equation 
of foreign politics, and for good or for evil we shall retain it. On the 
wave of this vast and novel sentiment Mr. McKinley will be 
renominated, and, unless some revolution of circumstance or feeling, 
now invisible, should intervene, he will be re-elected in November, 
1900. Thus far he has presided with dignity and with great ability. 
He has impressed the country as a man of infinite kindness and of 
broad and genuine sympathies. He possesses what his predecessor, Mr. 
Cleveland, never so much as approached—the respect, the confidence, 
and the affection of the people. The humblest citizen speaks and 
feels concerning him with a sense of intimacy. He believes the 
President is his friend, his well-wisher, his protector. In trouble or 
affliction he finds solace in the thought that Mr. McKinley would pity 
and comfort him if he knew. I do not think that any President of 
the United States ever ruled in such an atmosphere of personal 
esteem and love. It is safe to predict that, whatever bitterness 
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may enter into next year’s political campaign, Mr. McKinley will be 
the target for no scandal or personal animosity. 

The chances at present all are that Mr. McKinley will be opposed 
in 1900 by the same Democratic candidate who opposed him in 1896 
—William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. There will be a difference in the 
personnel of the rival tickets, for, while Mr. Hobart will again be the 
Republican nominee’s running-mate, it is reasonably certain that the 
Democrats will make a change in the Bryan ticket ; and though it is 
a little early yet for prophecy, I find that all the indications of the 
moment point to Oliver H. P. Belmont, of New York, as the represen- 
tative of that change. Mr. Belmont, who belongs to the millionaire 
set in New York, and therefore to the class which is supposed to be 
violently hostile to bimetallism, has been very prominent in public 
affairs of late, and has taken pains to declare himself quite emphatically 
in favour of more than one of the fundamental tenets of the Demo- 
cratic creed of 1896. He has almost ostentatiously proclaimed his 
faith in the income-tax principle, for instance, and has thereby 
aligned himself with one of the chief doctrines of which Mr. Bryan is 
the apostle. All the circumstances of the case conspire to commend 
Mr. Belmont to the masses of the Democracy. He represents in 
their eyes the vanguard of a powerful Eastern alliance. He reveals 
himself as a millionaire whois not afraid of silver coinage and who is 
willing to contribute his just share towards the common fund. There 
will be no Kansas or Dakotah Cassandra to arise with flaming eyes 
and cry ‘Timeo Danaos’ when Oliver Belmont, fresh from the 
luxurious and effete East, comes with his youth, his energy, his 
prestige, and his millions to join the army of the yeomanry. 

It will be a strong ticket. We remember that in 1896, with a 
running-mate in whom no one took the slightest interest, and at a 
time when the whole concentrated force of capital and manufacture 
and commerce was arrayed against him, Mr. Bryan polled 6,500,000 
votes—nearly 1,000,000 more than Mr. Cleveland received when he 
was elected four years before. There were arrayed against Mr. Bryan 
not only a compact and homogeneous Republican party, backed by 
nine-tenths of the money in the country, but also the entire forces 
of the democratic administration headed by Mr. Cleveland. How Mr. 
Cleveland and his cabinet officers and courtiers worked against the 
party to which they belonged, and which had lifted every one of them 
out of political obscurity into emolument and place—Mr. Cleveland 
himself having been the most conspicuous beneficiary of them all—how 
these party renegades toiled to humiliate and defeat the author of all 
their greatness, makes a story over which stalwart politicians still hold 
their noses. Nevertheless, Mr. Bryan polled the greatest vote ever 
brought out by the Democratic party, and for every ballot that 
Cleveland’s treachery robbed him of he made a hundred by his 
magnetic personality, his splendid eloquence, and the courage and 
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ardour and evident sincerity of his canvass. Bryan and Belmont will 
make a strong ticket, and, if defeated—as I think they will be—their 
downfall will be the result of novel and extraordinary conditions— 
Mr. McKinley’s transcendent popularity, the country’s general pro- 
sperity, and the passion of expansion and acquisition aroused under 
a Republican administration. It is true that many Democratic 
leaders of Congress figured prominently in the war party a year ago. 
It is equally true that the Democratic representatives voted without 
a dissenting voice for $50,000,000 appropriation. But there are 
always Democrats who must do the wrong thing at the critical 
moment ; and the leader of that party in the House of Representatives 
—Mr. Bailey, of Texas, a rather vealy young Sophomore, of tiresome 
volubility and inordinate conceit—has managed to put his party in 
the position of antagonising the logical results of the war, after 
having joined in and encouraged its inauguration. Unless the 
miraculous should occur between this and November 1900, there will 
still be foreign complications, still be a war party, still be a wide- 
spread and active ferment of patriotism ; and to leadership or even 
genuine sympathy in this great national ebullition the Democracy 
have, through the folly of their recognised spokesmen, forfeited all 
claim. 

Whatever may be the result of our new departure abroad, there 
can be no doubt that it has exerted a beneficent influence at home. 
Sectional lines have been obliterated and the last lingering animosity 
bequeathed by the civil war of 1861—5 was buried with the Northern 
and Southern soldiers who fell before Santiago. We are, for the first 
time in the history of the Union, a really homogeneous people. 
From this time forth the United States will be a power which no 
nation in the world can affront with safety. 

Here at Washington there is still an occasional contribution to 
the gaiety of nations. Congress has adjourned, to be sure. The 
President and his official family are wrestling behind closed doors 
with perplexities in Samoa, Cuba, and the Philippines; and their 
hours of leisure are occupied with office-seekers, with feuds in the 
Army and the Navy, with the Sampson-Schley imbroglio, with General 
Miles and his ‘ embalmed beef,’ and with various other matters, most 
of them tiresome, many of them stupid, and not a few of them 
disgraceful and humiliating. But wein Washington still have society, 
with its agitations, its jealousies, its comedies of rivalry and precedence. 
I refer, of course, to the so-called smart set, largely a thing of recent 
importation and mysterious antecedents—not to the aborigines, 
who, secure in their position and respectfully indifferent to the 
official throng, look on with somewhat languid interest as administra- 
tions come and go, and diplomats succeed each other in the glittering 
endless chain. This section of society has recently been stirred to 
its profoundest depths by the tremendous rumour that the Belgian 
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Minister, Count Lichtervelde, has decided not to recognise or to 
receive the new Ambassador from Mexico, Sefiior Aspiroz. It was 
given out, at a quivering and breathless afternoon tea, some days 
ago—a tea frequented by the diplomatic corps, and by what we call 
in Washington ‘the foreign set.’ From that focus it spread 
throughout the entire colony. Count Lichtervelde had launched 
the anathema maranatha at the somewhat slightly protected head 
of Seiior Aspiroz, and straightway every one of the devovt went pale 
with horror and excitement. Dear is an ambassador to these worthy 
and industrious souls ; but when that ambassador happens to be from 
Mexico—American soil—how shall he prevail against a real foreigner, 
@ foreigner from Europe—and a Count at that? How, indeed! So 
the edict went forth that all the climbers and tuft-hunters and true 
worshippers in town should, thenceforth and for ever, rally around 
the Belgian Envoy as one woman, and refuse to be aware of the 
existence of the Seiior Aspiroz. 

The amusing feature of this episode is the fact that Count 
Lichtervelde puts the ban upon the Mexican Ambassador because, 
thirty-two years ago, that gentleman represented the Juarez Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of Maximilian, the deposed and captive 
Emperor. Everyone familiar with the details of the episode of 1867 
knows that Juarez and his coadjutors strove by every means to spare 
the gracious and gallant gentleman who had won their admiration 
by his bravery, his noble character, and his chivalrous deeds. Every- 
body knows that he was besought to leave his prison at Queretaro 
with a strong Mexican escort commanded by his conqueror and 
captor, Escobedo, and go to Vera Cruz, where an Austrian vessel 
waited to take him safely back to Europe. Everybody knows that 
Maximilian refused to abandon his two friends Miramon and Mefia, 
and that, in so doing, he condemned himself to death. Possibly 
Count Lichtervelde is not aware of these facts. I can well believe it. 
But he must know that Belgium maintains a delegation at the 
Mexican capital, that the most amicable relations prevail as between 
the two nations, and that the Mexican President now wears a Belgian 
decoration. I have been in Mexico a great deal. I knew Porfirio 
Diaz, Romero Rubio, Escobedo, Barrauda, and many others prominent 
in the revolution against the Empire, and since then in control of 
the destinies of the Republic; yet I have never heard one of these 
men speak of Maximilian save with respect and admiration. The 
upheaval in Washington smart society—soi-disant, bien entendu— 
has taken place, however, and Ambassador Aspiroz will now have to 
content himself, outside of purely official functions of course, with 
that other society which does not rate itself by the number of strange 
persons and more or less valid titles it can assemble in its drawing- 
rooms, but which, nevertheless, is reasonably attractive and really 
gives excellent dinners. I fancy that Sefior Aspiroz can in time 
console himself for his banishment from the ecstatic circle. 
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Speaking of the diplomatic corps, the sudden death of Mr. Godfrey 
Bland, First Secretary of the British Embassy, was a shock to many 
Washington people—real Washington people, I mean—to some of 
whom he was closely related. Mr. Bland’s mother was a sister of the 
late Dr. Francis Wharton, the famous law officer of the State Depart- 
ment, whose digests and compilations of international law are accepted 
as standard authority by the Government. He was a frequent visitor 
at the residences of his cousin, Mrs. John Caldwell Poor, on Con- 
necticut Avenue, and of his aunt, Mrs. Francis Wharton. The cir- 
cumstances of his death were peculiarly sad, for he died alone in his 
rooms near the Army and Navy Club. He had been upon the street 
every day, including that upon which he died. The evening before 
he was at his club, the Metropolitan, apparently in good health, but 
not, I thought, in good spirits. He went to his rooms the next 
afternoon and called in a physician, who prescribed for him, and left, 
saying he would return after dinner. When he returned, Bland was 
dead. No one had been with him. No one dreamed that he was 
seriously ill. He had been well liked among the old Washington 
families to whom he had been introduced by his relatives, and with 
his fellow members at the club he was persona grata from the start. 

There is a pleasant little spice of gossip in the prevailing clamour 
against the Hon. Russell A. Alger, the Secretary of War. But for 
that very interesting rumour I should be at a loss to account for an 
outcry so vicious and so insensate. I have never known a kinder- 
hearted, more sympathetic, or more amiable man than General Alger. 
That he has great executive ability is sufficiently proven by the 
success with which he has conducted vast financial operations for many 
years past. That he is honest is the universal testimony of his 
neighbours, his associates in business, and the standing he occupies 
in the world of money. And yet here are four or five score of 
frantic newspapers demanding his removal by the President, and 
setting up a thousand arguments—each one of them disparaging and 
venomous—in favour of his retirement. It seems, however, that all 
this brutal hullabaloo is the work of a coterie who want our present 
Ambassador at Paris, General Horace Porter, to be brought back here 
and made Alger’s successor in the War Office, so as to leave the 
Parisian billet open to a great Republican statesman who occupied 
that position some years ago and who regards it, next of course to 
the British mission, as the arena best adapted to his talents and 
accomplishments. Whether General Porter is aware of this shabby 
intrigue I rather doubt, but I have high authority for the statement 
that it exists and is in most active operation. Of course, it will end 
in failure. I know that General Alger has no thought of resigning, 
and I am sure that the President would not sacrifice him to so vile 
and treacherous a persecution. 

RICHARD WEIGHTMAN, 

Washington. 
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ERASTIANISM 


ERASTIANISM is a term of reproach. It is true that Mr. Gladstone, 
in a passage written more than twenty years ago, implies that there 
were persons who called themselves Erastians. ‘Many most 
respectable persons,’ he says, ‘ have been, or have thought themselves 
to be, Erastians ; but the system, in the developments of which it is 
capable, is among the most debased ever known to man. “Non 
ragioniam di lui ; ma guarda, e passa.”’ It would be interesting to 
know what persons Mr. Gladstone had in his mind as thinking them- 
selves to be Erastians, and also to what developments of the 
Erastian system he was alluding as too debased for discussion. He 
had explained the ‘Erastian idea’ to be, that ‘it does not matter 
what god we worship, or how we worship him, provided we derive 
both belief and worship from the civil ruler, or hold them subject to 
his orders.’ I venture to affirm that no moderately respectable 
person—nay, no reprobate even—has professed this belief; and if any 
persons known to history—not to say ‘many most respectable 
persons ’—have taken credit to themselves as being Erastians, they 
have escaped my notice. We might probably find the strongest 
assertions of what is now called Erastianism in Hobbes and Jeremy 
Taylor; but neither the philosopher nor the divine held the belief 
which Mr. Gladstone describes. Hobbes expressly assumes that a 
man should rather die than renounce his personal religious convic- 
tions. Mr. Balfour seems to me to have been more ‘historical’ than 
Mr. Gladstone when he said, in his recent speech in Parliament : 

I have heard certain individuals described as Erastians, and there may be 
Erastians among us, but there is no school of Erastianism among us. There is, I 
believe, no large body of educated opinion worth considering which does not recog- 
nise that for any religious community to regard itself as a department of the State, 
as a mere office or department of the State, would be to abandon all chance of 
spiritual growth, and would be the most deadening conviction at which any Church 
could possibly arrive. 

Mr. Balfour’s definition of Erastianism—a religious community 
regarding itself as a mere office or department of the State—stops 
short of the absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s ; but even this, he rightly 
affirms, is not the profession of any school amongst us. 

But we might all of us go beyond Mr. Balfour when he says that 
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he has heard certain individuals described as Erastians. He might 
well have heard the views of all who do not call themselves, and of 
some who do call themselves, High Churchmen, stigmatised as 
Erastian. I say ‘stigmatised,’ because those who hold that a Church 
should be in matters of doctrine and worship absolutely independent 
of the State are accustomed to fling the term Erastian at the heads 
of those who differ from them, hoping that it will connote more or 
less of what Mr. Gladstone associated with it. To Mr. Gladstone, as 
we have seen, Erastianism was something too dreadful to be discussed. 
But there are many of us who, though we do not call ourselves 
Erastians, yet, if Erastianism means a conviction that it is good for 
our Church to be under easy State control, are willing to profess 
that conviction, and desire that the grounds of the conviction should 
be discussed. 

The term Erastianism belongs more to Scottish than to English 
ecclesiastical controversy. The word Cesarism was used by Cardinal 
Manning where a Presbyterian divine would have said Erastianism, 
and it would perhaps be more suitable for use by Lord Halifax and the 
Guardian. The fact of its resting on an absolute misunderstanding 
of a saying of our Lord’s matters little to those who hold that 
Scripture means what ecclesiastical tradition has taken it to mean. 
Erastian is a missile borrowed from the Presbyterian armoury. The 
first anti-Erastians were Calvin and his adherents. Erastus—properly 
Lieber by name—was a physician belonging to the second generation 
of Swiss and German Reformers. In his time the Continental 
Protestant world outside of Lutheranism was divided upon the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Church over morals. Calvin held 
the plausible doctrine that none ought to be allowed to come to the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ but those who were fit 
to be communicants. But who were fit? That was a terrible 
question. Calvin, having been expelled from Geneva in 1538, writes 
thus: ‘ Whenever I think how wretched I was in Geneva I tremble 
throughout my whole being: when I had to administer the Sacra- 
ment I was tortured by anxiety for the state of the souls of those for 
whom I should one day have to render an account before God ; there 
were many whose faith seemed to me uncertain—nay, doubtful—and 
yet they all thronged to the table of the Lord without distinction. 
I cannot tell you with what torments my conscience was beset day 
and night.’ In these pathetic torments Calvin adopted the unfor- 
tunate principle that the Church ought to do what it could by 
exercising a rigorous censorship over the morals of all its members, 
and excommunicating those whom it could not regard as worthy. 
This principle Erastus attacked, going to a great length on the oppo- 
site side. He held that the Church, as such, ought not to undertake 
judicial inquiry into conduct, but should leave judgment and 
punishment to the civil power ; that the business of the Church was 
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to deliver the Gospel, and appeal to the conscience, and endeavour 
to touch the heart ; that the Sacrament of the Holy Communion was 
lowered and perverted when it was used as a penal scourge; that 
much more spiritual harm was likely to be done by judicially 
repelling from the Communion than by letting any who would come 
to it, when they came professing to be penitent sinners and to desire 
divine grace and help. In maintaining this opposition to the 
assumption of a judicial control of society by the Church and to the 
penal use of excommunication, Erastus was led to affirm that, in a 
Christian land under godly rulers, all jurisdiction was vested in the 
one supreme authority. The Church, in his view, had an Evangelical, 
rather than a governing and judicial, commission. He was at issue, 
as I said, with the Calvinistic Presbyterians, who claimed for the 
Church governing and judicial authority, to be exercised through the 
consistories—and also with the Roman Catholics. But he was as far 
as any dogmatist, Protestant or Catholic, from holding that it did 
not matter what men believed. These are his words :— 

The sum is that, in a Christian commonwealth, there is one magistrate, to 
whom God has committed the external government of all things which belong 
either to civic life or to godly and Christian life; that the right and authority to. 
rule and to judge has not been granted to ministers or to any other persons. 
This must be understood to be said of a commonwealth in which the magistrates. 
and the subjects profess the same religion, and that the true one. In this, I say, 
there ought not to be two distinct jurisdictions. ... As in the case of secular 
matters the magistrate is not free to transgress the bounds and limits of equity, 
justice, and honesty, so in ordering sacred matters, or such as relate to divine: 
worship, he is still less free to depart in any particular from the prescription of 
God’s Word, which he ought to follow as a rule in all things, and nowhere to 
diverge a hair’s breadth from it. 


Erastus, we see, had in view a commonwealth in which the ruler 
and the subjects professed the same religion, and that the true one. 
Those who amongst us are now seeking autonomy for the Church are 
justified in calling attention to the change which has come over the 
English commonwealth since the time of the Stuarts. The power 
of the Sovereign, or nominal ruler, has passed into the hands of 
Parliament, and mainly into the hands of the House of Commons. 
We all think of the country as being governed by the popular House 
of Representatives. This democratic assembly includes a good 
many who do not profess to be Churchmen, a few who do not profess 
to be Christians. It is a principle universally acknowledged that 
there ‘is no compulsion upon subjects of the realm to be Churchmen 
or Christians. At the same time the Sovereign is by law a member 
of the Church of England, a very large majority of the members of 
Parliament are Churchmen, and the Church is a national Church, 
subject to the same control of the civil authority as in the days 
when Dissent was regarded as disloyal. The Bishops are selected by 
the Prime Minister; no legislation for the Church can have force 
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without the action of Parliament, and the final Court of Appeal in 
Church matters is that of Her Majesty in Council. We are, therefore, 
admittedly in an anomalous condition, neither one thing nor the other, 
asa Church in relation to the civil authority. And it becomes a 
matter of grave importance what view we are to take of our existing 
circumstances and in what direction we are to move. 

Lord Halifax and his supporters are revolutionists, determined 
that the laws of England shall be changed. That the Church, a 
spiritual body, should be in any spiritual matter—that is, in any 
matter of doctrine, worship, or discipline—subject to a civil authority 
they maintain to be contrary to the appointment of Christ. They de- 
nounce those who approve of, or acquiesce in, any control of the Church’ 
—except in temporal matters—by the State as Erastians; and 
Erastianism, they assume, is known to be of the evil one. They will 
yield to nothing but force, or, as they put it, to the policeman’s baton, 
if the law of the realm interferes with anything spiritual that they 
choose todo. The Privy Council is now for the moment the enemy. 
‘Is there any instructed Christian,’ asks Lord Halifax, ‘who would 
not prefer Leo the Thirteenth to the Privy Council?’ ‘There is not 
a High Church incumbent in the country,’ writes the intelligent 
Guardian, ‘who would not think it his duty to suffer deprivation 
sooner than submit in matters spiritual to the judgment of a court 
which is without spiritual authority.’ 

But, alas! these resolute anti-Erastians are themselves children 
of our Erastian Church! They are the offspring of what John 
Bright, an anti-Erastian who did not mince his words, denounced as 
an adulterous connection of the Church with the State. Tosuit their 
views the Church of England, which bred Keble and Pusey and alb 
the members of the English Church Union, must be revolutionised - 
it has been false to the legislation of Christ, because it has not been 
governed by bishops, to whom Christ gave absolute authority over 
his Church. The poor Church of England! of which we, not without 
reservations and regrets, have yet ventured, even in these latest and 
most Erastian times, to feel proud! It is a wonder to some of us that, 
for the sake of the use of perfumed smoke, or perhaps in the still more 
sacred cause of delivering the Church at all costs from Erastianism, 
the party of revolution should set out with a light heart to put in 
peril the very existence of the Church of England, and to check and 
mar the work which this Church seems to us to be doing in the 
world. For we cannot see that the non-Erastian religious com- 
munions, which have carefully guarded themselves from the inter- 
ference of the State in spiritual matters, have in this reign of Queen 
Victoria borne more fruit of spiritual vitality than the Church of 
England. The so-called Free Churches in this country have used 
their freedom in studying and imitating the enslaved Erastian 


Church. 
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We who hold by the Reformation Settlement are Erastian enough 
to dispute the dogma that Christ delegated all his authority over the 
Church to the bishops. We are in truth a little puzzled to make out 
in what sense this dogma, so emphatically affirmed by Lord Halifax 
and his supporters, is held by the anti-Erastians. For we have plenty 
of proof that it does not mean that the bishops, singly or together, 
are to be obeyed by the clergy. The bishops, we learn, are to be 
obeyed only when they give orders in accordance with the laws of the 
Catholic Church. I am reminded of the utterance of a lady through 
whom I learnt something about Tractarianism in my youth. When 
it was observed that some innovation of those now remote days had 
been condemned by the bench of bishops, the Tractarian lady tossed 
her head and exclaimed, ‘What are the bishops to the voice of 
the Catholic Church ?’ I suppose that even the Privy Council might 
be obeyed, if it gave judgments in accordance with the voice of the 
Catholic Church. So that all courts and authorities are the same 
to these sturdy asserters of the right of private judgment. They 
clamour, indeed, for a final court which will—in the ill-omened phrase 
they use—bind the true Churchman’s conscience. But they tell us 
in the next breath that they do not mean their consciences to be 
bound. ‘How is any man,’ ask Lord Halifax and the Guardian, 
‘to say beforehand whether he will submit to any judgment of any 
court? He must know what it is before he can say whether he will 
submit to it or not.’ It seems a rather futile business to attempt to 
create a court that will be obeyed by persons of such independence. 
But we servile ‘ Erastians’ know of no evidence proving that Christ 
delegated absolute authority over the Church to bishops only. The 
actual constitution of the Church of England sets that theory at 
naught; and we are in good company in declining to accept it. 

I have been looking at a book called The Book of Church Law, 
which states on its title page that it has been ‘revised by Sir Walter 
G. F, Phillimore, Bart., one of the Judges of H.M. High Court of 
Justice, some time Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln.’ I think it 
probable that Sir Walter Phillimore is a member of the English 
Church Union ; he is well known to be in sympathy with the members 
of that association. The first chapter of the book is on ‘The Con- 
stitutional Status of the Church of England.’ I there read : 


The general principle of the relations between the Church and the Crown is, 
that the Crown possesses a visitatorial and corrective jurisdiction in the Church of 
England, by right of which the Sovereign is supreme governor over all persons and 
in all causes ecclesiastical, as wel] as over all persons and in all causes temporal, 
within its dominions. . . . Ecclesiastical courts are practically held under the 
authority of the Crown, their decisions being further subject to revision by the 
Crown on appeal. (P. 7.) 


A little further on, referring to the mediwval Canon Law, the 
book says : , : 
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The common law has permitted the adoption by English Church Courts of such 
foreign Church laws (not inconsistent with our domestic laws) as might be a guide 
to them where the latter failed to decide. . . . But (in the words of Sir Matthew 
Hale) ‘ their authority is founded merely on their being admitted and received by 
us, which alone gives them their authoritative essence, and qualifies their obliga- 
tion.’ . . . It was the attempt of the English bishops to introduce into England 
the Canon of Alexander the Third for the legitimation of children born before 
marriage, which elicited from the barons the famous answer, ‘ Nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari;’ and it was instantly rejected as being contrary to the common 
law. 


So we are instructed by the distinguished High Church lawyer. 
Another book bearing on our subject is Jeremy Taylor's Ductor 
Dubitantium, which happens to have been named within the last 
few months by two Anglican advocates of the confessional as the one 
conspicuous Anglican manual for those who have to hear confessions. 
This Anglican guide of persons in doubt is somewhat extravagantly 
‘ Cesarist.’ These are quotations from it : 


It is necessary that the supreme civil power should determine what doctrines 
are to be taught the people and what to be forbidden. . . . Thus the public laws 
of a nation often declare who are, and who are not, heretics; and by an Act of 
Parliament in England they only are judged heretics who for such were condemned 
by the four General Councils. , . . Andronicus the emperor, hearing some bishops 
disputing with some subtilty upon those words, ‘ My Father is greater than I,’ 
threatened to throw them into the river if they would not leave such dangerous 
disputations. THeraclius the emperor forbade any of those nice words concerning 
Christ to be used; some did use to say that in Christ there was a single energy, 
some said there was a double; but the emperor determined the question well, and 
bade them hold their peace and speak of neither. . . . Ido not intend by this 
that whatsoever article is by princes allowed is therefore to be accounted a part of 
true religion, for that is more than we can justify of a definition made by a synod 
of bishops. . . . That the prince may be deceived in an article of religion is as true 
as that he may be deceived in a question of right anda point of law; yet hi 
determination hath authority, even when a better proposition wants it: error must 
serve the ends of peace, till by the doctrines of the wiser ecclesiastics the prince 
being better informed can by truth serve it better. . . . Bishops and priests are the 
most knowing in spiritual affairs, and therefore most fit to be counsellors to the 
prince, who oftentimes hath no great skill, though he hath supreme authority... . 
I have been the larger upon these things because the adversaries are great and 
many, and the pretences and the challenges high, and their opposition great and 
intricate, and their affrightments large; for they use something to persuade and 
something to scare the conscience. (Book iii, chap. iii.) 









Those are the views of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

What support may be found amongst other Anglican divines 
for the doctrine that Christ committed all authority, legislative and 
judicial, in his Church to the bishops I do not profess to know: the 
doctrine appears to be assumed now by the whole anti-Erastian 
party as admitting of no doubt. But it is open to the following 
criticisms. 

1. It can only be read into the New Testament by arbitrary 
interpretations, like those by which the Church of Rome proves that 
Christ made the Pope the dictator of the Catholic Church. Canon 
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Gore takes for granted, in his recent article in the Contemporary 
Review,’ that Christ endowed his Church, as an independent body, 
with all legislative and judicial powers ; that these powers can only 
be exercised by the bishops ; and that therefore, if in any Church the 
judgment in matters of theological or moral doctrine does not lie with 
the bishops, the Church is not being governed in the name of Christ. 
‘The English Church,’ he says, ‘appeals to Scripture;’ and the 
English Church Union appeals to Scripture ‘on behalf of the legisla- 
tive and judicial claim of Christ’s Church, which is so plainly affirmed 
in the New Testament.’ Readers who see this to be so plainly 
affirmed in the Gospels are those who hold the belief beforehand ; to 
others the words of Christ convey no such conclusion. Canon Gore 
commends himself the less as an interpreter of Christ’s sayings when 
we see him in this article countenancing the Catholicus error, that 
Cesar and God are declared by our Lord to have two parallel and 
distinct jurisdictions, the civil and the ecclesiastical, and assuming 
that ‘ offences’ in the A.V. are what we understand by offences. 

2. But what does the divinely given authority of the bishops 
mean if every priest may on his own judgment set it at defiance ? 
The Catholic revival in this country has been specially characterised 
by disobedience to bishops, to single bishops and to the Anglican 
episcopate as a whole. The Church Times has a fine record in con- 
tempt of bishops ; to say of a former Archbishop of Canterbury that he 
was ‘as lawless as a Comanche Indian’ was a specimen of its freedom. 
It seems odd that children should make a speciality of a dogmatic 
affirmation of the absoluteness of parental authority, and then should 
flout their own parents in thisway. So now we have a Father Black 
appealing to street mobs, like Mr. Kensit, against the judgment of the 
present Archbishop. 

3. According to Canon Gore, ‘ the idea of the Church as possess- 
ing by divine commission an essential and necessary freedom of self- 
government and self-judgment in spiritual matters is luminously 
clear in Scripture and in Church history.’ Most readers of history 
would say that in history this idea is luminous with a bad sort of 
light, including that of the fires of persecution. Ecclesiastical 
government has not commended itself irresistibly to the conscience 
and affections of mankind. This nation of ours has always been 
suspicious of it, and has from the first refused to submit unreservedly 
to its domination. Like the Catholic Revivalists of our time, our 
forefathers had the courage to repudiate the authority of almost the 
whole episcopate of the Western Church. Talk of the ‘developments’ 
of which the Erastian idea is imaginably capable—let any one look 
into the history of Alexander the Sixth as written by a Roman 
Catholic historian (Pastor), and translated by an English Jesuit, to 
see of what developments the ecclesiastical idea has proved itself in 
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fact to be capable. The claims of ecclesiastics stand out luminously 
enough in the history of the Church ; but it has been best for the 
Church and mankind when their claims have been questioned and 
their government controlled by the civil power. 

4. To come, in conclusion, to the heart of the matter. The idea 
of the Church as holding a commission to carry on self-government, 
a commission entrusted by Christ to the bishops as the representatives 
and appointed rulers of the Church, seems to imply a delegation of 
authority from one who is prevented by some cause from being 
himself present to use his own authority. There is always something 
suspicious, from the Christian point of view, in language which speaks 
of Christ as the Founder of a religion, who framed a constitution and 
left it behind him. It is more Christian to think of Christ as the 
Prince of the Kingdom of Heaven, as the living Head of the Church, 
than as if he were a Solon or a Lycurgus. The call of God to every 
generation of the Church is not that it should resolutely claim self- 
government and self-judgment, but that it should ask for faith to 
know itself to be governed and judged by Christ. Weare not to look 
back to a deceased Founder, but up to a living Lord, who is leading 
his Church and his world onwards. Ecclesiastical rule has been to so 
large an extent a failure because ecclesiastics have been tempted to 
regard themselves as ruling in the place of Christ. When we 
acknowledge Christ as himself the living Ruler and Judge of the 
Church and of the world, we are not tempted to take the godless 
view of civil government as if it were the function of some Cesar 
whose province is distinct from that of God. The commonwealths of 
the world are exalted into departments of the divine kingdom ; the 
sections of the Church are imperfect members, imperfect in various 
manners and degrees, of the body of Christ. 

If it is given to us to accept, by a most difficult act of faith, the 
teaching of our Lord and his Apostles, and to believe Christ to be 
governing as well as reigning now from his Father’s right hand, we 
must perceive him to be doing so through the multitudinous 
agencies of Divine Providence and the Holy Spirit; by raising up 
inspired teachers, by sending out his light and his truth that they 
may lead us, by calling men and communities to account for 
unrighteousness, by purifying and instructing the general human 
conscience, by causing the Gospel of redemption to appeal with 
power to the general human heart. To this faith ecclesiastical and 
civil ministers are alike servants of God, responsible to the Divine 
Son of Man. Tradition is sacred, and the needs of to-day are also 
sacred ; and modes of legislation and government must be accepted 
and improved by the best wisdom of each Christian generation. 

That we of the Church of England are at this time in an 
anomalous and perplexing position no school or party in the Church 
need attempt to deny. Apart from the question of its fitness for 
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such a task, the House of Commons, which is our supreme civil 
authority, hardly accepts the responsibility of governing the Church. 
But history has put upon the State the duty of controlling the 
Church in this land, of making laws and providing judicial courts for 
it, of choosing its bishops and many others of its ministers. And 
history warns the English people not to be misled by the plausible 
claims of ecclesiastics into giving autonomy to the Church ; and the 
people do not seem likely to make the gran rifiuto. If government 
of the Church by the Bishops is demanded with that ecclesiastical 
insistence which Jeremy Taylor describes, it may be found that the 
Commons of to-day are no more willing than the Barons of old that 
the laws of England should be changed. I think Mr. Balfour is 
right in his belief that Lord Halifax and those whom he leads are 
not disposing the people to resign the ultimate control of the Church 
into the hands of the Bishops, whilst it is evident that the refusal 
of many of the clergy to conform to the historical constitution of 
their Church, and their declared determination to bring about a 
revolution by resistance, are throwing down a gauntlet to the existing 
authorities which they can hardly decline to take up. Meantime it 
would be audacious of the Free Churchmen to affirm that the Church 
of England is stifled or benumbed by the embrace of the State, nor 
can the medizvalists allege that the anomalies of its condition are 
tripping it up or hindering it from making progress. Taking the 
Parliament of to-day as a whole, Churchmen can hardly regard it as 
less reverent towards Christ, or a less desirable authority to be 
governed by, than Henry the Eighth or the Parliaments of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. How many clergymen are 
there in England whose religious convictions are not better repre- 
sented by the professed creed of the majority of members of Parlia- 
ment than by that of Leo the Thirteenth or of the Baptist Union ? 
I can even imagine a loyal Churchman feeling happier under the 
government of the existing House of Commons than he would have 
been at times under that of the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. To the eye of faith anomalies are a truer sign of divine 
government than a coherent man-made constitution would be. We 
are trained to yield now to this impulse from above and now to that. 
Anomalies express the natural working of deep instincts and diverse 
elements, and are a tribute to the authority of the past; and our 
country does well in refusing to be ashamed of them and resolving to 
adjust its action not so much to any theory as to the necessities and 
the leading of the time, through which it may look in trust to the 
Hand that guides. 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 





THE FALLING-OFF IN THE QUANTITY 
AND QUALITY OF THE CLERGY 


I po not propose in this paper to touch upon that heated discussion © 
of points of ritual and doctrine which occupies at the present time so 
prominent a place in our newspapers. Whether such a controversy, 
profitless as it may be, regrettable in many ways as it certainly is, 
deserves to be dignified with the title of a ‘ crisis,’ is at least a matter 
of opinion. Through many similar periods of trouble the Church of 
England has passed before, and we can scarcely hope that there will be 
no recrudescence of such disputes in the future. Yet, when we look 
back upon those of former years, when we recall, for instance, the 
frantic cries of ‘Popery’ which once were excited by so simple a 
matter as the wearing of a surplice in the pulpit, and when we 
notice how each agitation, as in course of time it died away, left our 
Church stronger and more vigorous than she was before, we may listen 
with some equanimity to the thunderings of Sir William Harcourt 
in the Times, and to the not quite disinterested periods of Mr. 
Kensit upon the platform. We may even derive some amusement 
from the speeches of those unhappy politicians who, in obedience to 
the clamour of a noisy minority, have left the beaten track of Home 
Rule for the unfamiliar ground of Church History—a region wherein 
they make discoveries of a really surprising kind. The present 
‘ crisis,’ in fact, surely is not a crisis at all. It is an agitation partly 
genuine, partly manufactured by those who have their own ends to 
gain by it. It has been strengthened by a few instances of fantastic 
ritual which not one High Churchman in a thousand regards with 
approval, But, generally speaking, it is based upon ignorance, and 
as that ignorance is gradually dissipated, so the agitation itself will 
die away. And, despite the anathemas of its leaders, whose anger 
will grow as their failure becomes more certain, nobody, in the long 
run, will be ‘a penny the worse.’ 

But there is another danger which threatens our Church at the 
present time: one which seems to be quite unnoticed in the flurry 
of this ‘ritual’ scare, but which, some of us may think, is of the 
greatest moment to our Church’s future welfare. Put simply, it 
consists of two facts: (1) that the number of clergy ordained is 
diminishing, while the scope for work increases: (2) that those who 
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are ordained are inferior both socially and intellectually to their 
predecessors, with the result that the influence of the Church upon 
the people is likely to be weakened. 

Of these points the latter is decidedly the more piniaiaee, The 
first, however, is not without significance, for it is the means to some 
extent of bringing about the second. In other words, given a 
diminishing number of ordination candidates, and an increasing 
need of clergy, the Bishops are powerless to raise the standard of 
their examinations, simply because they cannot afford to reject any 
but the most flagrantly ignorant. 

That the number of candidates for ordination is diminishing is 
sufficiently shown by the official figures published in the Guardian. 
For the last five years they are as follows (including Priests and 
Deacons) :— 

1894 1,428, of whom 62 per cent. were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 
1895 1,420, 60 

1896 1,321, 58:4 

1897 1,296, 58°7 

1898 1,276, 579 

Of course there is no great scarcity of recruits for the Church’s 
ranks at present, but that such a scarcity will be severely felt within 
a few years’ time seems inevitable, should the number of those ordained 
still decrease in this ratio." Each year there is need for a larger 
number of men; each year the population increases; each year new 
churches are built. 

Some of us may remember the statement published by that 
curious little coterie known as ‘ The Curates’ Union’ which asserted 
that there is ‘a demoralised army of 6,000 unemployed clergy, driven 
into compulsory retirement while still in their prime.’ If this state- 
ment were within measurable distance of accuracy, one would 
welcome the shrinking of the ordination list, in the hope that the 
vacancies were being filled from ‘the demoralised army of 6,000,’ 
as Dr. Thackeray calls them. Unfortunately, the Curates’ Union 
persuaded the Convocation of Canterbury to investigate its grievances, 
with the most unlooked-for results. For the committee of Convocation 
made an analysis of Crockford, showing that the total number of 
curates not in active work is only 1,146, and that more than half of 
these are men ‘ who from age and other causes must be excluded from 
the number of those who are qualified for and desirous of resuming 
active work.’ And behold! the 6,000 already has shrunk to some- 
thing under 600. Then the committee of Convocation pushed its 
inquiries further. Out of thirty-five dioceses in England and 
Wales, twenty-four are in the Province of Canterbury. In these 
twenty-four dioceses, only seventy-three curates could be found who, 


* At the Lent ordinations of this year the number of men ordained was only~102. 
At the corresponding ordination in 1898 it was 113. 
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being out of employment, wished for continuous pastoral work. 
Supposing the same proportion to exist in the Northern Province, the 
total number of curates who cannot find work is about 100, instead 
of 6,000. And one fears that even with these there must be in most 
instances some sufficient reason why they lack occupation. Last year, 
to the writer’s knowledge, a priest who inserted an advertisement for 
a curacy in a Church paper—without giving his name, and merely 
stating his age and degree—received within a week nearly fifty replies 
from incumbents, all wishing to secure his services. This does not 
look as if the supply of curates even now exceeded the demand. 

It has seemed necessary to dwell upon this point, because when 
one alludes to the shrinking ordination list as a danger tothe Church ~ 
the old legend of the unemployed 6,000 is likely to be brought up 
once more. The Convocation of Canterbury, however, has sufficiently 
demonstrated that it has no foundation in fact. And it is no 
exaggeration to say that, unless some change takes place, before 
long there will be an insufficient number of clergy to carry out the 
ever-increasing work of the Church in this country. 

The reason of this fact is doubtless in part financial: a good 
number of men simply cannot afford to take Holy Orders in these 
days. Of course theoretically no consideration of this kind should 
be taken into account, but practically this is impossible. And it is 
only cant of a rather nauseous kind which pretends to be shocked by 
the fact that men are compelled to look to their future in this 
light when they contemplate entering the ministry. They do not 
demand the opportunity of becoming rich; they are quite content to 
live on an income considerably smaller than that which they would 
certainly gain in any other calling. But the most devoted clergyman 
cannot live on air, and, unless he has private means, his life in most 
cases will be a grinding struggle with poverty. Is it strange that 
the parents and friends of young men should be unwilling to see 
them condemned to such a fate? Is it to be wondered at if the man 
who sees plainly enough that he will be unable to earn even a decent 
competence in the Church should prefer to follow some other 
profession? Heaven forbid that it should ever be possible for men 
to take Holy Orders with the view of money-making! But it is, to 
speak plainly, a national disgrace that those who are sincerely desirous 
of entering the ministry, and have no private sources of income, 
should be compelled to give up their purpose in obedience to very 
natural motives of prudence. Here and there you will find some who 
will make the sacrifice, who will be content to exist on an income of 
1401. a year, or less, with the prospect of finding even this magnificent 
amount dwindle as they approach middle age. All honour to them 
for making the sacrifice: all shame to the wealthy nation which 
allows such sacrifices to be made! Until we can guarantee our clergy 
an income, after fifteen years’ service, of, let us say, 200/., we can 
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hardly be surprised that there should be each year a smaller number 
of candidates for ordination. 

There is, however, another reason of a very different kind which 
has contributed to this result: one to be recognised with a good deal of 
thankfulness. May we not confidently believe that many of those who 
a generation back would have taken Holy Orders.in deference merely 
to their parents’ wishes, and in order to succeed to the ‘ family living,’ 
now realise more clearly the claims and the responsibilities of the 
ministerial life, and refuse to enter a calling for which they feel that 
they have no real fitness? At one time the second son of the 
aristocratic family would be ‘sent into the Church’ as a matter of 
course. Hemight, or he might not, feel that he had any special voca- 
tion: that was an irrelevant detail. The point was that the Church was 
one of the three or four professions which a gentleman could enter 
without forfeiting his self-respect, and that there was a comfortable 
country living awaiting him which would provide him for life with a 
house and a decent income. And beyond his two services on Sunday 
the mode of his life need not be changed; he could hunt and shoot 
with the same regularity as before. Those days fortunately are gone 
for ever. Men realise that a country clergyman, no less than one 
in a town, must give his life to his work; they see that something 
more than a vague acquiescence with the Thirty-nine Articles is 
demanded of those who are to serve as priests of the Church of 
England. And so, with praiseworthy honesty, they kick against 
their parents’ wishes : they refuse to embrace a calling for which they 
have no fitness, and prefer a life in the colonies to being ordained 
under false pretences. Thus again it happens that the number of 
ordination candidates diminishes. Were this the only reason for it 
the fact would be one to be heartily welcomed. 

But the numerical falling-off in the number of her clergy is not 
so serious a danger for the Church as the change in their intellectual 
and social status. With the character of her ministers, with their 
hold over the people, are bound up the whole usefulness and welfare 
of the Church of England, and no external attacks, however powerful 
or well sustained, can threaten her with a danger comparable to that 
which will be brought upon her by an ill-educated and underbred clergy. 

It is a truism to say that education, using the word in the most 
liberal sense, is advancing by leaps and bounds. There is no need 
to labour the point; anyone can convince himself of its truth. 
Spend an evening among the artisans of one of our great cities, and 
you will find that many of them have an acquaintance with subjects 
such as political economy, history and the like, which is by no means 
to be despised. They take a keen interest in the passing events of 
the hour, and they are prepared to discuss religious questions with a 
considerable amount of knowledge. In the villages, naturally enough, 
less progress has been made; even there, however, you will find 
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some whose mental horizon is by no means coterminous with their 
parish, and who are keenly alive to the problems of State and Church 
which are sometimes supposed to interest the upper classes alone. 
In a word, the general standard of knowledge has been universally 
raised within the last twenty years. And with it has come a change 
of attitude towards the pulpit utterances of the clergy. No longer 
are they accepted as ex cathedra statements, to be received with 
implicit belief as infallible. Sermons are criticised freely, unfairly 
sometimes, but at least with genuine interest. It may be because 
the sermons themselves are shorter ; it may be because the comfort- 
able old-fashioned pews have been swept away; but, whatever the . 
cause, the welcome fact remains that, even in the country, people 
do not go to sleep at sermon time nowadays. Perhaps the 
preacher has never had so great an opportunity of influencing 
his hearers. But never has his congregation been quicker to detect 
a shallow and worthless argument, or to resent the well-worn plati- 
tudes which too many of our clergy still seem to consider the essence 
ofasermon. The modern clergyman must be well-read, not only in 
pure theology, but in the general literature of the day—must be 
abreast of the problems of modern life—if he is to be en rapport with 
his congregation. There never was a time when an ignorant clergy 
was a greater danger to the Church than the present. Yet how many 
of the younger clergy almost take a misguided pride in their ignor- 
ance! ‘I have no time to waste in reading,’ is the common remark. 
The speaker would be amazed to be told that to read, not only 
theological works, but the leading magazines and even novels of the 
day, is his absolute duty. He will go away complacently to preach 
to a congregation of educated men and women seeking for light 
upon the complex and baffling difficulties of the age. They will 
hear, let us say, a sermon upon the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
They will be told that the Priest and the Levite were unkind, but that 
the Samaritan had a good heart, and other equally recondite truths. 
Or, if the preacher be very young and anxious to gain a reputation for 
originality, they may find the Levite held up to admiration as the 
only reputable character of the three. If the average standard of 
preaching ability in the Church is low, the reason is simply that the 
preachers are too often ill-read. The object of a sermon is to make 
people think. Yet the obvious fact that in order to do this the 
preacher must himself be a thinker seems to be ignored. 

Most important of all is it that the clergyman should be a 
theologian, should have a close acquaintance with the history of his 
Church, and should understand thoroughly those doctrines which it 
is his duty to expound. Again it must be confessed that the theo- 
logical attainments of many of our clergy are by no means striking. 
Some of the Bishops have endeavoured of late years to make an 
improvement in this respect by raising the standard of their 
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examinations. But in this they are hampered, as already has 
been mentioned, by the diminishing number of candidates, Some- 
how or other men must be found to fill vacant curacies, and this 
could not be done if more than an infinitesimal proportion were 
‘ploughed’ in the Bishops’ examinations. - Another difficulty is 
presented by the fact that a candidate has to obtain a nomination 
to his first curacy before his examination for Deacon’s orders. If the 
Bishop refuse to pass him, some unhappy vicar is left without assist- 
ance for at least three months. Consequently, although the list of 
subjects in the Bishops’ regulations appears varied and comprehen- 
sive enough, a very small amount of knowledge of each of them is 
allowed to suffice for a ‘pass.’ The standard varies considerably, 
however, in different dioceses. A few years ago the examination in 
a certain southern diocese was notoriously easier than in any other. 
But on one occasion a candidate from the North of England was 
being interviewed by the Bishop. ‘What were the special reasons, 
Mr. X.,’ inquired his lordship with genuine interest, ‘which led you 
to seek work in my diocese?’ With more truth than wisdom, the 
unhappy X. replied that he didn’t think he could pass his examina- 
tion anywhere else! ‘ Oh, indeed !’ said the Bishop, and straightway 
interviewed his examining chaplains. At that examination fully half 
the candidates were rejected! In some cases, too, the syllabus of 
examination-subjects would mislead the ordinary reader into sup- 
posing that far more knowledge is demanded than is really considered 
sufficient. I can give an example from my own experience. We 
were informed by the printed syllabus that ‘a thorough knowledge 
of the whole of the Old Testament would be required, especially of 
the Pentateuch.’ As a matter of fact, everyone knew that the Old 
Testament paper was always headed ‘Pentateuch,’ and that not a 
single question would be set outside these five books of the Bible. 
Provided that the candidate had some acquaintance with them, he 
might be completely ignorant concerning the whole of the remain- 
ing books of the Old Testament. This was the state of things five 
years ago; but as another Bishop now rules that particular diocese, 
some change for the better may have been made. And no doubt 
many of the Bishops would like to make their ordination examina- 
tions far more difficult, if only they could afford to do so. But 
apart from this, the plain fact is that if our Church is to retain her 
prestige with the people, if she is to be able to influence them for 
good, it is absolutely essential that her clergy should command 
respect, if not as intellectual leaders, at least as conversant with the 
developments of modern thought, and with the literature as well as 
with the life of the present day. In a word, we need an educated 
and well-read clergy. 

There remains the social status of those who take Holy Orders. 
In this respect there is a very marked change, and one which surely 
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is to be deplored. One would not give needless offence, but the 
simple truth is that the clergy of the present day are largely drawn 
from a lower stratwm of society than used to be the case. In former 
times one could safely assume that a clergyman was by birth and 
education a gentleman, but such an assumption is no longer possible. 
As can be seen from the table quoted in an earlier part of this article, 
the proportion among the newly-ordained of men possessing Oxford 
or Cambridge degrees has steadily diminished, and is now under 
58 per cent. of the whole.? Of course by no means every graduate of 
Oxford and Cambridge is a gentleman, nor is it doubted that there 
are some among those without a University degree who fully de-. 
serve the title. But it can scarcely be denied that, generally speak- 
ing, nearly half the men who nowadays take Holy Orders belong to 
the lower-middle classes. The farmer’s and the shopkeeper’s sons 
are sent to a theological college, and are then ordained—too often, 
one fears, with the hope of thereby achieving a rise in the social 
scale. And the testimony of more than one examining chaplain 
confirms this view—namely, that the proportion among the ordina- 
tion candidates of those who can fairly be called gentlemen seems to 
become smaller with each Ember season. 

Theoretically, perhaps, provided that a man is sincere and earnest 
in his vocation, the question of his social rank is quite immaterial. 
But we have to deal with things as they are, rather than as they 
might be ; we have to consider, not the abstract qualifications for the 
ministry, but the practical needs of the Church of England. We have 
to bear in mind the character of our parochial system, which means, 
most of all in country parishes, that the vicar or rector has to be 
the leader of every social organisation, and that his preaching and 
purely clerical work only make up a part of the sum of his duties— 
only provide one of many ways by which he ought to be able to 
influence his people. If he can speak with authority only when 
in the pulpit, the people will have no more respect for him 
than they have for the Dissenting minister. They need some one 
whom they can recognise as their superior, some one who by social 
rank as well as by his clerical position is entitled to take the lead 
among them. They look instinctively for guidance to their 
incumbent, and if they discover that he is not a gentleman, they 
resent it. And most certainly an ill-educated and lower-middle class 
clergy will be an uninfluential clergy. If the change continues 
unchecked, if by degrees the ministry passes entirely into the hands of 
those who are not gentlemen, the result upon the power and prestige 
of the Church of England cannot fail to be disastrous in the 
extreme. 

It is far easier to point out the existence of such dangers than to 
suggest the means by which they may be overcome. When the 
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present financial distress has been alleviated, we may hope that many 
will be able to take Holy Orders who at present dare not do so. The 
lesson which will have to be enforced upon our people over and over 
again is that if they wish for an educated ministry and a ministry of 
gentlemen, they must be prepared to pay for it. What they need is 
not mere complaints of clerical poverty, but facts and figures. One 
per cent. depression of tithe, if permanent, is equivalent, it has been 
calculated, to a loss to the Church of a capital sum of a million 
pounds. But tithe has fallen more than thirty per cent. 

Taking glebe into account as well, the Church probably has lost 
forty-five million pounds of capital in the last twenty-five years. 
And, as Lord Egerton of Tatton points out, it would need a capital 
sum of fifteen million pounds to make every benefice in England 
produce an income of 200/. No wonder that Canon Newbolt declared 
the other day from the pulpit of St. Paul’s Cathedral, that the poverty, 
not the ‘ lawlessness,’ of the Church is a national disgrace. 

And as to the other point, it can only be hoped that those who 
have influence at Oxford and Cambridge will press the claims and 
needs of the ministry upon those with whom they come in contact. 
Never were those needs more pressing than at the present day. We 
want to induce the best class of men to take Holy Orders, and not 
those who probably would be failures in any other profession. There 
is an enormous amount of work to be done, most ofall in the country 
parishes. Of late nearly all the best men have sought work in the 
towns, believing that thus they will find more scope for their energies. 
As a matter of fact, there is quite as much, if not more, to be done in 
the country: work that requires all that a man can give of energy, 
of self-denial, and of patience. 

But as the first step towards cure is to recognise the presence of 
disease, so the main purpose of this paper is simply to call attention 
to the two facts—the falling-off both in the quantity and quality of 
our clergy—which seem to be of very serious importance, and to 
constitute a real and immediate danger. If he can succeed in doing 
so much, the writer will be well content to leave to others whose 
wisdom and experience are greater than his own the task of finding 
the means by which this peril to the welfare of our Church may be 
met and, by God’s help, overcome. 

AntHonxy C. DEANE. 
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